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Don’t wait for an invitation—just barge in on the nearest Skeet shooting club 
where there’s always a glad-hand and a welcome awaiting you, and learn for your- 
self what a grand and glorious sport Skeet shooting really is. Start shooting with 
your favorite field gun—it may be the ideal gun for Skeet—or Skeet will tell you 
why your gun has not given you the right results in the field—that’s Skeet. 

Once you try it you'll know why Skeet shooting is sweeping the country. It 
gives you every kind of shot you get over the dogs or in the blind. For doubles 
on quail or the lightning-fast snap-shots at grouse and the quick shots at canvas- 
backs that come piling in at you, there’s nothing like it anywhere. 

The popular gun in Skeet shooting and the one most widely used is the 
Remington “Sportsman” in 12, 16 and 20 gauge, 26-inch barrel with modified 
choke or improved cylinder bore. It is lightning-fast—that’s why it is so eflec- 
tive. For those who like the slide action repeater type the Remington Model 31 
is an excellent gun. Although comparatively new in the field the Remington 
Over-and-Under in 12 gauge is used extensively. 

It’s a simple matter to start a Skeet club and lay out the grounds. Let us tell 
you how to do it. We will be pleased to send you a booklet and also folders de- 
scribing the kind of guns and ammunition that will give you best results. Your 
dealer has this equipment or can get it for you quickly. Address: Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 







The “Sportsman” For Skeeters 
You'll think this gun is part of you—it 
swings so fast and points so naturally. 
You've got to have this lightning speed 
and perfect control if you want to powder 
*em at skeet. And you'll be proud of your 
“Sportsman,” too, for the beautifully 
checkered walnut in stock and fore-end, 


its fine finish and workmanship, and the 
smooth, positive func- $ incl 
tioning of the action. 53.40 tax. 





Bork 
SKEE OADS 


SKEET 


"When 


good 
fellows 


get 
together’ 


Shells That Will Boost 
Your Average 


Start right—for all Skeet shooting 
use Kleanbore Skeet Loads. They 
are fast. snappy and dependable 
and besides they've made a whirl- 
wind record winning champion- 
ships. The Nitro Club Kleanbore 
Skeet Loads have six brown-col- 
ored scatter-loads in each box. 
These are to smash the incoming 
targets at doubles at stations 1, 2, 
6, 7 and 8. And they will do it 
like nobody's business. At a lower 
price you also have your choice 
of the popular Kleanbore Shur 
Shot Skeet Loads, 


© 1933 R. A. Co. 
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TAKE ADVANTA GE OF THE 
“NEW DEAL” IN 
OUTBOARD MOTORS (Vow | 






HIGHEST quality ... outstanding. 1933 improvements. . 
utmost dependability ... yet, the lowest prices in all Johnson 
history ... that is the “New Deal” in outboard motors. 

All Johnson SEA-HORSE motors are low-priced, yes. But 
post ; they’re by no means “cheap.” Hard-won savings in costs of pro- 
duction and lowered overhead have been passed along in lower 
prices. But the product has been improved! For downright 





ree dependability —to insure that all vacation days will yield full 

co value — buy a Johnson SEA-HORSE! 

prs There are Seven Great Models in the Johnson Series “65” for 

ming 1933—a size for every need. And there are several new ad- ® 
do it vancements in the line that are making outboard history, $eg-Horse > 
ao including: Synchro-Control, Taper-Tube Underwater yope.oa-és | 
Shur 


Exhaust, Portage-Steering Handle, Sight Gas Gauge and 
CHART N.O.A. Certified brake horse power ratings. $9638 >. 


Send fe . ‘ 
1933 SEAHORSE Hanis See your dealer without delay. Get a free demonstration. Then fo.b. factory 


Chart, which describes make your investment in “Playtime Preferred”— the greatest pay- PPR el ag NN vy 


the 7 gr —— ; 
—— vadhnnd ing investment in the world. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1000 Pershing Road, Waukegan, IIl. 
Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Lid., Peterbore, Canada 


JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 
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and Sporting Property for Sale 


EXCELLENT FISHING in well-stocked Lakes and Streams at 


QUIMBY’S COLD SPRING CLUB 
Plenty of Trout, Salmon, Lakers, Bass. 
Main Camp with 25 modern cabins. 
Experienced Guides. Open May Sth. 
Hortense Quimby, Averill, Northeastern Vermont 





























Trout & Salmon Fishing | EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


Northern New Hampshire 







Varney’s Log Camps open about May 1st at first For salmon and trout fishing. On Eagle Lake, 
Connecticut lake near the Canadian border. Log one of the famous Fish River chain that 
Camps, open fire, good old New England cooking. Best stretches from Central Northern Maine 
Salmon fishing in the state. Plenty of action all the through virgin forests, almost to the Canadian 
¥ ‘ a E 






time. Best of guides, and boats or motor boats. Insure M “ > 
the success of your vacation and make reservations now. border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, 


|| Better days are here again. Rates will please you. having improved fishing every year since. A 
| Booklet, write A. L. Varney, Pittsburg, N. H. group of 18 camps. Ideal location. Real com- 
fort, cabins heated and well ventilated. Run- 
ning water and electric lights in every cabin; 
C half of these have private baths. Magnificent 
; i ome to C _— my the pick of sports. In the nec 
’ of the big game country; there is no limit 
ENDERSON S AMPS to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 
Camps are Nature at its best. Easily reached. 
for early trout and salmon fishing. A number For particulars address inquiries to 
of good lakes well stocked with trout and sal- 
mon, all reached by canoe or motur boats from MRS. SAUL MICHAUD ; 
Henderson’s Camps. Write for booklet and Eagle Lake Maine 


€ rates, Jackman, Maine. Central Dining Room. 
Maine where ati1s1pE CAMPS |ATTEAN CAMPS 
Koh are usky Belgrade Lakes, Maine JACKMAN, MAINE 

































































On Great Pond, largest of Belgrade Chain. Best TRAN CAMPS) May yt Ae on 

of fishing—Salmon, Trout, Black Bass, Pickerel, | tozue. June is fly fishing trout and salmon, 17 trout ponds 

LA and White Perch. Cabins with Central Dining | and wonderful canoe trips on the (MOOSE RIVER) ex- 

Room, abundance of fresh vegetables, and dairy | Pert eo at Reman gee res — hegre oe 

. . : dations for automobile parties, elegraph anc elephone 

products. Sandy beach, bathing, tennis, boating. in connection with aa tooklet and (MAP) on coy 

Open May Ist to October Ist. Booklet. | RUEL E. HOLDEN 


Trout and togue, fighting salmon, JAMES FORBES, Prop. | 

black bass, pickerel Maine’s the 
: Rg oy ge? SMALL MOUTH BASS m 

place for good fishing. Maine’s lakes || ,aNDLOCKED SALMON~TROUT Penobscot Lake Camp 


Jackman, Maine 








These celebrated trout waters are again open 


and streams are well stocked .. . LAKE AND STREAM FISHING. to the public, thavine foun geteatein aa ae 
" ee four years. Camps have been entirely rebuilt. 
11,000,000 fish of five inches and larger THE END OF THE RAINBOW A new and short trail opened. Excellent cui- 
_ runswick. slaw: buen’ ta “6 Se ee 
are now planted each year. Look over Peseacon opens May 10th, ae ee 
v kl Co . _ Moose, Deer and Bear in season. 1, Ser 
your tac e,study your railroad folder... For rates and reservations write or wire } GEORGE NASH, Kineo, Maine 


Walter Lounder Vanceboro, Maine 








plannow, andcome. Mailcoupon today. 












MAINE Sporting Camp for Sale or Lease Position Wanted as Companion 
y, DEVELOPMENT Located on a beautiful lake in the Moosehead Region. Young lady of education and refinement would 


like position as companion—have had vast ex- 


OFFICIAL y Well established reputation. Fine location, buildings ]| | “ 

stem COMMISSION and equipment, Accessible by train or auto. 1000 ft. ||] perience in hunting and fishing in Canada, also 

elevation—no hay fever. Good fishing and hunting. Main | | United States—can run any make auto, Will 
attend to all correspondence—have traveled ex- 


Ei 

ahs - | 

00000000 0 OOO O|| 2.22%, samo att tet inavdua cain: |] a8tend fo al oer aise ig mot ‘crerthing 
MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU || Mrs. Bernice M. Lee, 44 North Street, Augusta, Me. Box 53, % Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
550 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine. 


P 1 , Oh, . 2, le o yy 
ola send free copy of Official State Pam- Trout and Salmon Fishing FOR SALE 




















iving all information on Maine fishi aib 1’ by 
and \ ytd gga a fishing At Clifford’s Rainbow Lake Camps in the NEW MEXIC 0 RANG H 
Katahdin Country in foothills of Sangre De Cristo mountains, 
Name. |] Best of trout fishing in the 15 lakes and ponds with 16 miles from city of Las Vegas. Wonderful 
See ee Te re te |} large trout and salmon at our new river camp. Good climate, scenery, fishing and hunting. Ideal 
Address Fae ee ee ene ||| for health resort or guest ranch. 200 acres, 
Peek: " Tustrated booklet on application. COG FOS QUICE San. 
ae State ae | FRED CLIFFORD, Kokadjo, Me. Dr. Dutton, Box 309, Sedro Woolley, Wash. 
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ROAD MAPS 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 
AND TRAVEL HELP 


Wherever you plan to travel in the United States, ( 


Canada or Mexico, write us telling when and 
where you want to go. We will send, Postpaid, 
free, state road maps of each state you thru, 
marked with your best routes, illustrated booklets 
of interesting vacation and historic s and ; 
camp and hotel guides. Also a Conoco ‘assport, a a 
small pocket folder, which introduces you tj [| 
18,000 Conoco stations and dealers and provides 
you with — to record the expenses of 

trip. The Conoco Travel Bureau, operat by 
Continental Oil Co., is Amer- Ge 
ica's foremost free travel serv- 
ice. Address Dept.11, Conoco 
Travel Bureau, Denver, Colo. 


CONOCO \’ 










ighters~in 


NOVA SCOTIA 


F Nova Scotia’s favorite fishing regions to choose from, the 
Kedgemakooge country is famous for its trout. . . real gamey | 
scrappers! And for fighting salmon, there’s many a silvery river... 
the Annapolis . . . the Nictaux. Sun-dappled water, deep pine THEY ALWAYS 
forests... with zipping sport by day. Then firelight, a yarn or two, 
and a bed of balsam ies the stars. That’s real vacation! And if 
the family comes along, they'll try out Acadia-land’s fine new | COME BACK 
hotels with the lowest rates ever... convenient to golf, tennis, 
boating. Only 15 hours from Boston by liner to Yarmouth; from | 
New York—22 hours. Fast, comfortable trains take you wherever FOR MORE 
you'll want to go. A week’s all-expense trip from Boston—$78 00. | 








TRAVEL BUREAU 


a 








Se a ae . oa WE LIKE to believe what our 
Write for literature, and All- Expense Tours guests often tell us .. . that 
it’s not only the sea and the 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY seashore diversions . . . the 


golf, the riding, the squash, 
that 















































































50 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. Gee Ihenttl hates « ¢ « y 
or Canadian Pacific Railway, 344 Madison Ave., New York—or your nearest tourist agent. makes them come so often, Fe 
but the friendly concern for & | 
SORE ee a ea A ty et NE aan their comfort that they find i | 
= ee ee at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. E 
The Beaverkill T BELL LODGE Qe eli, Proprietor atin” Ve. easuest that yon 
iodine ? 193 
Proprietor was pitcher with Brooklyn National League iscover us for yourself : 
e aver rout Club club for seven seane. Modern Lodge = Bistuscoene o rates. Write for them. Ameri- 
, tion of the Adiron- . dacks. Elevation 2 
LEW BEACH, N. Y. feet. An ideal place fer ncn wasation. can and European Plans. 
| Hunting in season. Fishing in mountain : 
OME of the finest wet and dry fly fish-_ | lakes and streams. Hiking, horseback : 
ing on the famous Beaverkill River be- ||] riding, mountain climbing, tennis, 
tween its source and Roscoe is offered for | | boating, bathing. Half mile to Har- a 
1933 through a limited number of season risburg Lake. Good coads to Lake 
a ey at $150.00 and tax without yg oa ae lh A 
urther cost. Season members will have cooking. Vegetables and dairy ducts f mn farm. 
first consideration for full membership if | comzing. S svrub. Accommodates 30. Water $15.00 and up pet week. 
i | very care aken to maintain the utation of the hou o. culty 
desired. , | avery eee aenae taustantaio Caan ol rear. Welte ter onal 
125 miles from New York by train or Our motto, “We Feed Them.” 
poe Bt by ye Eee: i | ATL ANTI Cc CcCiTyY 
or, rom Roscoe; .ele- | 
Es Sees o* house. ies aie Leeds and Lippincott Company 
ices uired. 
Field & Stream, 578 Madioen Ave. New Trout . 
wi SY | WOLF POND CAMP ? 
= Se STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. - 
Trout Fishing Fish the famous Wolf Pond and headwaters of Stony Creek 
Two miles of posted stream on private game preserve, also DOUBLE ARROW RANCH 
and Vacation in | open water, Stocked with native, brown and rainbow trout 7 
Private camp, Guests limited to six. Bate: $3.00 per day Greenough, Montana 
: Christians only. Opens April 28. For Reservations and Par s es 
Adirondacks | ticulars address In high Rocky Mouniain valley : 
Free saddle horses, ten- | F- B. WARE 1170 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY Riding + Fishing + Hunting 
gy - } 4 Oa. Children especially welcomed 
The best of Brown, | 
Rainbow, brook or na | 
tive trout fishing. This | 
is a one day's catch of | Ss R h G sts | 
trout. Also good Great | ummer anc ue | 
Northern Pike, Bass & F Chart —Party 8 t 
Yellow Perch’ fishing. | or er 0a Fishi aaas Saddle Horses 
5% hrs. by train from | isnin atin, a e 0} 
x 2c... || for Bay and Deep Sea Fishing Spring bear and Pall h 
by auto. Free transpor y Dp pring Dear an a unts 
tation from Stony Creek 
a ee CAPT. DAVE WEBSTER Elk, Deer, Goat, Sheep, Lion and Bear 
only). Leaflet. Rates: ‘ 
$18 to $20. per week. || Box 867 Lindenhurst, L. I., N. Y. Bill Martzel, West Yellowstone, Montana 
JAY WOODWARD ai... 














Stony Creek, N. Y. 











Families Invited The Bingelton Inn LAZY K BAR 
Situated in country, 1500 feet. surrounded by gor. Hackettstown, N. J. 8 Tel. 906F4 i ™ RANCH 




















geous mountains 3500 feet, seclusion, comfort, all 

conveniences. Adjacent trout streams, = course, ||| In heart of trout country, one of best streams aarememnnes cent ia 
tennis, archery, concrete swimming pool. on property, others near... . 57 miles from This Summer ride, rest and recuperate on 8 , 
- eg Fa ee = oe New York City, 80 from Philadelphia, Pa. ranch. Comfortably furnished log cabins. Restfil | 
"Illustrated folder. Tel. Lexington 20. All improvements. Home cooking. beds. Plain, tasty food. Riding, Sehing. come : 

THE WESTKILL TAVERN Rates per day $2.50 and $3.00 | Owned and oo? by Mr. and Mrs. = = 

Westkill, Greene County, N. Y. | Rates per week $13.00 and $15.00 ‘—— Jr., Big Timber, Montana. Booka 

| 











pany 
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NORTHERN ONTARIO 
Bass, Trout, Great Northern Pike, 1 


A Fisherman's 
Paradise—in the 
heart of Ontario’s 
tins poiled Wilder- 
mess. 








Timagami, a Forest 
of 6000 sq. miles 
and _ streams. 


with fireplaces, 
and all conveniences. 


EF competent guides, 


—and $28 weekly. 
booklet and information. 


ACOUCHICHING 
ek Ontario, Canada 









A modern bungalow camp in 

Reserve 
of virgin 
timber and hundreds of lakes 
Fishing unex- 
celled. Individual log cabins 
running water 
Excel- 
* lent meals, good equipment and 
i Rates $25 
Write for 





“mCANADA’S WILDS— 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAM 


vegetables daily. All rates reasonable. 


Canada. Open May 10th to November 


Wabi-Kon Camp 
Lake Timagami | 
Ontario, Canada | 


A real north woods BUNGALOW CAMP. Every 
Comfort. In the heart of four million acres of virgin | 
forest. Wonderful fishing, Trout, Bass, Northern 
Pike and Pickerel. Guides, boats, canoes, launches, 
and outboard motors. Bathing, hiking, tennis and 
badminton. Excellent table. Fresh milk, fruit and 
Easily 
reached by railway or auto roads. Write for Booklet. 
H. W. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, ——— 
10th. 





FOR GOOD FISHING 


Quiet outing and vacation place. Excellent bathing 
beach. Home style cooking. Completely furnished cot- 
tages from $25.00 to $50.00 per week. Rates at the 
Inn $3.00 per day. Gentiles only. 


WALTONIAN INN 


J. A. Lecnuttner, Prop. 
Lake Nipissing Callander, Ontario, Canada 


r 








SALMON FISHING PRIVILEGE 
ITUATED on South Channel RESTIGOUCHE 
RIVER, New Brunswick, Canada; about one mile 
in length; easily accessible to town of Campbellton 
(only 12 minutes by motor car) ; Lodge or Bungalow un- 
necessary as adequate hotel accommodations are in 
town; fish range from 12 to 28 pounds; land with salmon 
privilege is duly recorded by deed—If purchased by a 
Syndicate cost to individual would not be great. Offered 
at attractive price to settle Estate. For further partic- 
ulars apply to THE ROYAL TRUST CO 
Saint John, New Brunswick, Canada 








For your fishing trip this Summer come up to 


SHEEHAN’S CAMP—Lake Penage 


A Fishing and Hunting Camp 
on Canada’s Frontier 
A well equipped camp on Canada’s greatest 
bass lake and in the centre of one of the finest 
fish and game districts in Ontario. 
Write for pamphlet. Address 
Sheehan’s Camp, White Fish, Soo Line, Ont. 








BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Prophet River country and Tropical Valleys of B. C. 

Excellent black sheep and grizzly country. Spring 

bear season May and June. Best of summer fishing. 

Exploring in virgin territory. 

Fall bunting for grizzly, sheep, caribou and moose beginning Sept.1. 
Experienced guides. Make reservations now. 


K. F. McCusker, Hudson Hope, B. C., Canada 
(winter address) Onion Lake, Sask., Canada 








GEO. H. 
Folder upon Request. 


GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 
Sebaskong Bay—Lake of the Woods 
The only camp on Lake of the Woods, where you can 
drive to your cabin. A complete camp at the end of the 
road. 60 miles into the North Woods—the entrance to 
the wilderness where Muskies and all northern fish 
abound. A wonderful Hunting Camp, where Moose and 
Deer are plentiful. If you will write us we will be glad 
to refer you to guests who come yearly. Competent 
Guides take care of your every want. 
GREEN—EMO, ONT., CAN. 
Write—or Wire us. 








NORTHERN ONTARIO and QUEBEC 


Finest and newest fishing and hunting territory 
in Canada. Bass, pike, pickerel, muskies and 
lake trout. Also countless speckled trout lakes 
for early spring and summer fly-fishing, and 
canoe trips long and short arranged for boys 
during vacation season. Write 


AL. MILLER 


Mattawa, Ont., Canada 





Guide and Outfitter 
Ninian 





of the Marth 


FIGHTING MUSKIES, IN 
AN EMPIRE OF UNFISHED 
CANADIAN LAKES 





No other territory on this continent offers 
SO great a variety of fish for the bait caster 
as Ontario and Quebec. Huge muskies that 
require strength as well as skill to land, 
courageous small mouth bass (pound for 
pound the world’s best fighter), salmon 
trout, Great Northern Pike and _pickerel 
(walleyes) will keep your rod bent and the 
reel singing. In the tidewaters of British 
Columbia Tyee salmon may be caught prac- 
tically all year round. 


Experienced guides and outfitters obtainable 

in all of these fishing grounds. Booklet and 
; complete information available at nearest 
Canadian National office or write C. K. 
Howard, Manager Tourist Bureau, Canadian 
National Railways, Montreal, Canada. Ask 
to see “Muskies”, the new bait-casting film. 


PHILADELPHIA 
186 Tremont St. 1422 Chestnut St. 
NEW YORK BUFFALO 


673 Fifth Avenue 420 Main Street 


UN pra cuda | 


1523 Washington Blvd. 





CANADIAN NATIONAL 


Db Lverywhere in Canada 


PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI 
355 Fifth Avenue 49 East 4th Street 
DETROIT 


CHICAGO 
4S. Michigan Blvd. 





| 


£ 


. 


/ 
y 


wild, virgin country. 


very reasonable rates. 


LEON de PAUW 





Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 
Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 
and d’Ore 


in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 


And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 


This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 
—no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like,—guides and full equipment provided at 


Send for booklet today—you can’t help being interested. 


St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 











* Plan Now for a Fall Hunt in = 


ALASKA 


Get a mixed bag! Kodiak Brown, Grizzly. 
Glacier, Black Bear; Moose; Sheep; Caribou: 
Goat. Shots positively guaranteed. Alaska’s 
Pioneer Hunting Organization (8th year). 
You've still time to hunt Spring Kodiak Bear. 


Alaska Guides, Inc. ‘ 


+ Box F, Anchorage, Alaska 








ALASKA] 


Kenai Peninsula and Base of the Alaska 
Peninsula, Spring Kodiak Brown Bear 
hunts at popular rates—fall hunts for Kenai 
Moose—and Bear at prices you can afford. 
For particulars, address: 

ate GUIDES ASSOCIATION 
x 


Bo: Anchorage, Alaska 















educed 





EXPLORE BY CANOE 
THE SUPERIOR-QUETICO COUNTRY 


Provisions and equipment for party of two exclusive of licenses $30.00 each 
rates for larger parties 

Complete Outfitting Service for Canoe Trips. 
Write for Free Booklet and Information. Address Sig OLson, Mgr., Ely, Minn. 


Border Lakes Outfitting Co., Winton, Minnesota 




















NEW BRUNSWICK 


for fighting fish r 


There is no finer fishing in America than 
in the waters of this unspoiled Canadian | 
Province. Atlantic silver salmon, trout, land- | 
locked salmon, bass. Government protected 
lakes and streams. Mail coupon for data on 
licences, guides, trains, road maps. 


NEW BRUNSWICK TOURIST BUREAU 


N.B. TOURIST BUREAU, 
33P Parliament Buildings, Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, Canada. 


Send me Road Map and literature on New 
Brunswick fishing. 
Name... 
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yannel Bass. 
25-70 lbs. 
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FISHING 


WACHAPREAGUE HOTEL A. i. G. MEARS, Prop. 
Ocean Side Eastern Shore, Del-Mar-Va route. Cabin boats, 
35-ft., completely equipped. 200-ft. deep water pier; A-1 
Hotel. Best Va. Cooking, Full Meals, not samples. A. P 
$3.00. $3.50 day, with bath $4.00, this includes boat lunches, 
self and guide. Weaks or trout and croakers due Apr. 10 to 
15th, Blues May 1 to 10th, Channel Bass and kings June Ist. 
Sea Bass, Fluke, etc., July to Oct. Booklets. 

Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. (Ocean Side) 








. . . . 
Tarpon Fishing in Florida 

Records show more tarpon caught by Sports- 
men in Boca Grande Pass every year than 
all other places combined on the Gulf Coast. 
From 1800 to 3000 Landed Annually. Best 
Tarpon Fishing Months April, May, June 
and July. For Information Address 


Boca Grande Tarpon Club, Boca Grande, Fla. 








OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 


251 Grossman Bidg. Kansas City, Kansas 











Established 1882 
JOHN MURGATROYD 


Taxidermist 


High Grade Work in All Branches 
128 Saint James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PENNSYLVANIA IS THE STATLER 





STATLER PIONEERING 


now taboos the Restaurant Check Room Tip! 


* Dimes! Dimes! Dimes! Ten-cents-a- 
meal toll charge on your hat and coat. You 
check your headpiece, then you buy it 
back... but NEVER AGAIN at the 
entrance to a public restaurant in a Statler 
Hotel! 

We’ve banned these gratuity-takers... 
tabooed, once and for all, the tributes they 
exact from our diners. 

We’ve placed attendants at the check 
rooms of all out public restaurants who 
cannot... and who are instructed not to... 
accept tips. They’re paid dy ws to take care 
of your things while you eat our good 
Statler food. 

Thus we pioneer another reform. You 
will remember some of the traditional 
practices these hotels have changed. 

There was the tip-hungry wash room at- 
tendant who thrust his services upon you. 
Such uurequested tip-seeking service was 
banned years ago by our houses. 

Then there were the extra charges for 
newspapers and cigars and cigarettes sold 
in hotel lobbies. Long ago we changed this. 
Everything at our news stands and cigar 
stands is yours af street store prices. 

You will remember, too, other notable 
contributions to economy and comfort 
pioneered by these hotels... that the 
Statlers were the first to provide a private 
bath with every room, circulating ice water, 
a free morning newspaper under the door, 
free radio reception, and a dozen other 
conveniences. 

In this last innovation . . . banishing the 
irritating restaurant check room tip... 
you have present-day proof that our spirit 


of service and leadership marches on. 


HOTELS STATLER 


, a Bf fale » Churchead. Thiedt + dtiad 
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BEST MUSKY 


Best MUSKY ("Did you say BASS?” 


deo Bon, Trout & Pile. You Cateh Big Tiger MUSKIES too— 


ize winners taken here every year. Excel- 
he Moose, Deer, Bear & Duck Hunting. 


/ Wonderful scenery among sixteen thousand - in CANADA, and 


; islands of 
G1, & LAKE OF THE WOODS at Less Cost! 


from which lake six Field & Stream Prize 














' Winners, es the World Record 
a Musky, were taken last year. sedi i . 
* Six camps widely separated. Cruiser, House- HEN one of these wild North 


boat & Canoe trips arranged. Write for folder: 


CALVERT’S CAMPS 


/ 4 Rainy River Ontario 


Country smallmouths hits 
your hook you know you're in Can- 
ada. Bigger! Faster! Stronger! And 
such hammer-and-tongs battlers! Or 
the big “MUSKIES!”. . . as long as 
cordwood ... regular wildcats for 
fighting! And that goes for Canada’s 
Brook Trout, Great Northern Pike, 
“ Wall-eyes” and Lake Trout. Cold, 
wild water and abundant natural 
food pack them full of dynamite. 








SALMON FISHING 


For the season of 1933 I offer exclusive fishing rights 
on the Restigouche River about 4 miles below Meta- 
pedia. Lovely location and enough water for two 
ordinary rods although one extremely energetic fisher- 
ee man ean cover it daily. Price $400.00 or subject to 
negotiation for shorter period. 


H. G. Chestnut, Fredericton, New Brunswick 











4 Bob Crombie’s Camps, Skiff Lake 


a Offers Sportsmen Landlocked Salmon, Atlantic (Silver) 
Salmon and Square Tail Trout fishing. 
If interested in these fish and are looking for a quiet, 


beautiful spot to spend a vacation, write or wire for Figure on a Canadian trip NOW. Costs are 














further information and rates. Separate camps comfort- rs . 3 4 
ey Eee Der coming an6 o008 sewvies, Goon down. There’s a wide choice of trips. Tell 
ne ee een eueah, Gaines us what you have in mind—we will gladly 

| Mr. & Mrs. Robert Crombie, Proprietors offer suggestions, give you full details. 

48 Canterbury Sta., York Co., New Brunswick, Canada Write or wire A. O. Seymour, General 
i§ . Tourist Agent, 7605 Windsor Station, 
‘ Indian Fish Game Territory “They'll weigh 414 to 5 pounds each !” Montreal, Canada. 
: Guarantee results. Come fish in the virgin water of 
r the great Peribinka 95 miles without portages: 
Quananiche,—etc. Mistassini, Oshamagir Rivers: 


: * * ca 
brook, speckle and lake trout, pike, pickerel, etc. Fol- 
low the Indian track in the virgin forest. Camp, hunt 
and photo rh deer, — Special moose, bears, 
partridges_all kinds. Duck, rabbits, all kinds fur se wv TES" - TEL Ss STE 
; animals. Experienced guides speaking English and WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEI Y rEM 
a Indian. Complete equipment at low price, [a —————— Sa 




















ROBERTSON & SON, Indian Reserve 
Pointe Bleue Lake St. John, P. Q. _ 








On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-screened roomy 
house-boat. Single floor beds, two guests to a room. 
Gents’ and ladies’ bath rooms with hot and cold water, 


Lounge room and screened porch. Come and let us 


F * 
Z take you to the best fishing and hunting grounds. 6 
be Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake Trout, Bass and i 4 walters ae Va Zit 
ia Wall-eyes—Moose, Deer and Duck. Now is the time 4 ag 2 
; to book for that early trout fishing trip, when at its 


best. Folder on request, 
A. ELMGREN. Rainy River, Ontario, Canada. 


\ Floating Wildecness Camp Fighting salmon and Lrout a Bi 


Seti ae 








Pic ELEVE 


Re ES 


The Exclusive Hotel for 

Fishermen and Hunters 
Built on the shores of a beautiful lake. 8 lakes, bass- 
speckled trout, Atlantic salmon. 30 rooms, running 


water, bath, electricity. First-class accommodations for 
i ladies. Quebec fishing license issued. 100 miles from 


TOROS APS 


Montreal, good motor road, Best references furnished 
from American fishermen. 
GEORGES MILOT, St. Alexis Des Monts. P. Q. Can. 








New Big Muskie Discovery 


in Ontario. Sportsmen—for your fishing trip this 
year come to Camp Manitou on Lake Manitou, 





a. = 
: ~ 

Fort Frances, Ont. section. Many muskies 35 

pounds and over taken last season. Also trout, 


= . oo) 
, *. ‘ a 
bass, wall-eyed and northern pike. New country. & os “4 pais 
Comfortable cabins. Good food, rates right. For || a ae ~ Am + 

full information, address Isberg Bros., Box 12, : 
Fort Frances, Ont. 


The Best Fishing in the World THOUSAND virgin lakes and streams, 


alive with “big ones”... real fighters 
Friday’s Camp on Lake Temagami that will provide many a thrilling battle to 
Excellent fishing for Small Mouth Bass, Trout, || test your skill with rod and reel. Get out 


Pickerel, and Great Northern Pike. : T 
Write for ora your sportiest tackle and come to New- 


Wm. Friday, Friday's Point, Temagami, Ontario. || foundland. Here’s the kind of fishing 
you've dreamed about—come true. Write 


, ecaTeouer ear . ; 
—— ay sharin for “NEWFOUNDLAND—the Sportsman’s 
a Camp gama, e imagami — ee . a- 
3 offers the best of trout fishing this Spring. The month Paradise”, a booklet containing valuable seg ence, yan 
q of May is the time to catch the big ones in shallow ° ° ° . ae pvee 

water. Don’t miss this opportunity. All private cabins |] information for fishermen including trans- jai Building, Boston, Mass., or 
° and tents. Running water, bath and electric lights. 






























Address the New- 








i ide hi ‘ewe is >ublicity 
iq Outboard boats, canoes, and launches. Competent portation, cuide hire and camp accommoda- New fc undland Tourist — “ y 
J guides. Excellent meals. Good highways. One night 3 a Aol : Commission, St. then. ' yan rave 
from Montreal or Toronto. Special rates. Camp open |] tions. We'll gladly send it, free. land, or any travel agency. 
" May Ist. Write for booklet. Gentiles only. s j 
Yor |_Dewey Derosier, Timagami, Northern Ontario, Canada 
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Colorado trout water—the Big Thompson 
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: From aSixteen-Hoot Boat 


Thrilling battles with big game fish fought from a tiny launch 


By HAMILTON M. WRIGHT 


“ UT how are you going to man- 
age?” said a bystander, looking 
at our cockle-shell craft. “If a 
squall blows up while you're out 
in the Gulf Stream, you'll have to come 
in. And if you hook into a big fish, he’s 
apt to sink you!” 

Nevertheless, I was going to try it. 
For seven years I had been fishing the 
Florida reefs and the Gulf Stream, 
under practically all weather conditions 
and in every kind of craft, from high- 
powered launches to those beamy com- 
mercial fishing boats capable of stand- 
ing out a hurricane. I had had sport— 
plenty of sport—but it always seemed 
to me that the odds were too much 
against the fish and that I wasn’t 
getting all he had to give. The 
boat was too big, the motors 
were too powerful. It seemed to 
me that a light boat would even 
things up a bit. It might be 
dangerous, but it would certainly 
be thrilling. 

With these thoughts in mind, 
my friend Eugene and I chugged 
out into Biscayne Bay one bright 
February morning, bound for 
Key West, the reefs and the 
Gulf Stream. Our boat was six- 
teen feet long and open. She 
was decked forward for 32 
inches, and had a 4-inch coam- 
ing above the gunwales, giving 
her a little advantage in choppy 
weather. The power consisted of 
a one-cylinder 2'%4-h.p. motor, 
supplied by a seven-gallon gaso- 
line tank under the forward 
deck. The little craft was very 
strongly built of 34-inch cedar 
strips, one inch deep. She took 
the waves like a duck, and could 
hang on the side of a big sea 
like a fly on a wall. Not a boat 
to play in, to be sure; but shal- 
low enough of draft to go up 
to any of the keys—a certain 
guarantee of thrills if we hooked 
a sailfish in the Gulf Stream or 
speared a large ray on the 


shoals. Then, too, we were close to the 
ocean. In a small boat, it opens up to 
you like a clear blue crystal, revealing 
the wonderful marine life below. 

That afternoon, until we managed to 
make a landing on the northern tip of 
Key Largo, we weathered the tail end 
of one of the worst storms of the winter. 
It had tied up shipping in the North 
and reached great force even in the 
Florida keys, drowning two boys who 
had ventured out to Cape Florida. The 
Berengaria, we later learned, had 
reached New York forty-eight hours 
behind time, after buffeting wild seas. 
In the Caribbean, the cold blasts be- 
numbed countless tropical fishes which 


Not a torpedo, but a speeding barracuda 





were cast ashore and often gathered up 
by the frugal natives and sold. At Key 
Largo, about fifty miles south of our 
starting-point, I saw a jewfish weighing 
147 pounds so paralyzed by the drop in 
temperature that it had drifted ashore, 
to be found and towed to a fish house. 
There, on the beach, I also picked up 
a grouper weighing about six pounds 
which was benumbed and threw it into 
the boat. 

The weather being still too heavy 
outside, we went through one of the 
channels into the Gulf of Mexico and 
dropped anchor to still-fish in a channel 
about a mile offshore. But the fish were 
not biting. It was too cold. So I baited 
the grouper to a heavy shark 
hook with a chain leader, to 
which was attached three hun- 
dred feet of quarter-inch Manila 
rope, and threw it overboard. 

After the rope had paid off for 
150 feet down the channel, it 
started to move swiftly, then 
tautened, swirling wildly. The 
boat swerved to port with a 
sudden list that threw us from 
our seats. Now the line was 
pulling from the forward port 
thwart, but the anchor held. The 
bow dipped deep, the boat was 
listing over. In a moment it 
would be overturned. Leaping 
to the bow, I cut the anchor 
line with a fish-knife, and we 
were off on a wild race. 


KNEW from the heavy, 

swerving pull that it was a 
shark. Thrice in quick succes- 
sion he almost overturned us, 
pulling forward and sideways 
and forcing the boat at a tan- 
gent to his course. Eugene then 
took the tiller. I worked in some 
slack and attached the rope 
directly to the bow. 

Before we realized it, the 
shark had pulled us fully three 
miles from shore, taking our 
boat much faster than the seven 
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miles an hour that the little motor 
would drive it. His course was very 
erratic, with wild, heart-pulling dips, 
circles and sudden pulls. But at length 
he began to sulk. Unfortunately, we 
could not reverse the engine to back 
against his strength. 

Suddenly the line went slack. I took 
it in, calling to Eugene to start the 
engine and tow him to the top. In a 
moment, there he was—right on the 
surface! The largest leopard shark I 
have ever seen, and within forty feet 
of the stern. In an instant he came 
straight for us, but swirled under the 
boat. Hurriedly I cleared the line at the 
bow and let out two hundred feet of 
slack, for with a taut line he would 
have rolled us over, bottom side up. 


UGENE put the tiller hard over. 

and when the shark had stretched 
the line for another long run we were 
directly behind him, with the line pay- 
ing out straight from the bow. Now 
he gave us a free ride for five or six 
dizzy miles, swirling and twisting like a 
rum-runner at dusk, and ending up 
miraculously near the spot where we 
had hooked him. Again he sulked. He 
was getting tired. Again I took in the 
slack. He followed the line, putting up 
no resistance. A few turns of the engine 
pulled him to the top, and as he ap- 
peared Eugene gave him two shots from 
the Springfield. 

Once again he swirled into the depths, 
and with terrific speed. The veins in my 
throat were pulsing. I was covered with 
sweat. My knees were shaking. I could 
scarcely hear. But I let out the slack 
and cleared the line, while Eugene held 
the boat in his course. The big fish made 
dashes that threw the spray from the 
bow. But not for long. The shark is yel- 
low. He won't fight long, but will battle 
viciously if insane from the presence of 
blood in the water or if he is cornered 
and wounded. 

I took in the slack line once more, 
and we tried our former tactics, pulling 
him to the surface with the movement 
of the boat. We could see blood in the 
water. Eugene emptied his Springfield 
into him and, standing up in the stern, 
seized a boat hook. 

The shark seemed done for; so I 
pulled him toward the boat to give him 
a thrust with the big fish-knife. Sudden- 
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ly he took on life and came for the boat 
like a torpedo. Wham! He struck us on 
the port side forward at a slant, raising 
the little launch almost out of water. 
The shock toppled Eugene overboard, 
and the boat careened wildly as he went 
under. I gave slack as he climbed in 
again, but the shark never took it up. 
We had to pull him in. Two more shots 
from the Springfield, and he was dead 
as a door-nail. A high-powered rifle soon 
knocks the stuffing out of a shark, espe- 
cially if it hits near the spinal cord. This 
shark lacked about nine inches of the 
length of the boat. I judged his weight 
at about two thousand pounds. 

We spent the next day in camp on 
one of the keys, patching up the boat, 
and the following morning we started 
out for the Gulf Stream after sailfish. 
It was a grand day. The storm now 
seemed over, and we looked for some 
real sport. 

As we came out of Matecumbe Chan- 
nel the best course out to the Stream 
seemed to be to cross Tennessee Reef, 
which would bring us out in the Gulf 
Stream opposite Long Key. A swift 
current carried us out toward this reef; 
and I soon found, to my consternation, 
that a heavy sea had arisen, and with 
the tide churning along at six or seven 
miles an hour it was almost impossible 
to turn back. Borne by the swift tide 
and our own power, we were carried 
toward the reef at considerable speed. 
The waves swiftly mounted to huge size. 


HE reef adjoins the Gulf Stream, 

which was agitated by tremendously 
long, high swells as an aftermath of the 
blow. As the swells approached the reef 
they piled up into giant combers. In 
dipping into the hollow behind a great 
billow, the bow went under, shipping a 
couple of barrels of water over the for- 
ward deck. It required all my vigilance 
at the tiller to prevent this from oc- 
curring again. After that first dip I 
brought her down into the gullies at a 
slant. 

As we reached the mountainous seas 
on Tennessee Reef I noticed a small 
shark near the summit of an oncom- 
ing wave and considerably above the 
level of my head. Despite the tension of 
steering to escape the dangerous seas, I 
called Eugene’s attention to this mar- 
velous sight. He was amidships bailing, 


but he saw it in time. Then he shouted 
to me and pointed. Through the green 
water I saw the dark forms of enormous 
sponges on the white sand, eighteen or 
twenty feet below. The water had 
shoaled up alarmingly. At the same time 
I saw ahead a giant comber, fifteen feet 
in height, racing toward us. Eugene 
called, “Look out, or we’re through!” 


N it came, green with a white head, 
filled with menace and formidable. 

On all sides we were surrounded by toss- 
ing water and whitecaps, but this giant 
towered above everything else. Our little 
engine was pushing strong. The great 
wave was now about eighty feet away, 
and I saw a short space on its summit 
where the water was not breaking. | 
jammec the tiller to port to head for it. 

The wave appeared to be alive. It 
seemed as though our tiny boat could 
never surmount its colossal bulk. But we 
started to rise when its top was about 
forty feet away. We were rising up the 
huge billow at a side-slant. It rushed on 
to meet us. The little boat held true. 
While the white combers roared into 
futile foam on either side, we slipped 
through the calm space on the top 
and tobogganed down the long hill at a 
sidewise angle of about 35 degrees, 
Glancing back, I saw the part over 
which we had passed break into white 
masses and our trolling spoon tossed 
into the air. 

Shafts of golden sunlight, like fis- 
sures in clear ice, penetrated far into 
the abysses. Nebulous forms flickered 
beneath the waves under the varying 
light rays. 

Huge jelly-fish, from six inches to two 
feet or more across, fleated beneath the 
surface. Sometimes I could see them far 
below, faint and shadowy, hanging in 
watery space, undisturbed by the motion 
of the waves. Again, nearer the top 
their beautiful patterns showed clearly. 
Yellow seaweed, possibly borne for 
thousands of miles on the great ocean 
current, drifted by, sometimes with tiny 
crustaceans or fish adhering to its fronds. 

A Portuguese man-of-war was washed 
near the stern of the boat. I could see 
its two tiny companion fish, with their 
vertical brown-barred markings, idling 
securely beneath the poisonous tentacles 
of their host. From a bigger boat I 
would have missed completely these 


For real thrills give me a small boat, Old Ocean and a big fish 
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From a Sixteen-Foot Boat 





That sailfish, with his sail down, shot out of the water like a rocket 


two strange little fish. Flying fish jump- 
ed up before the bow of our little craft 
and volplaned before the wind, often 
on a level with our eyes. Small ballyhoos 
(balaos), a favorite food of the sailfish, 
went skittering along on their tails. On 
the summit of each billow we obtained 
a far view of the ocean, the smoke of a 
ship to the north, gulls and frigate birds 
far away. But between the huge billows 
we were enclosed as by tall hills. 


UDDENLY Eugene had a sstrike. 

The spray flew, and a big five-foot 
barracuda shot out of the blue sea like 
a gleam of silver. He came right out of 
the side of a wave, shaking his long 
snout and twisting his lithe, powerful 
body into an arc as he leaped above the 
sea. He made a swift run to the right, 
fighting hard, and I could feel his pull 
against our tiny launch. 

Eugene was having a hard tussle. He 
was unable to stand upright or to main- 
tain a secure seat in the rocking craft, 
and the barracuda was fighting like the 
very devil. As our boat could make only 
eight miles an hour, he ran all around 
us. At that, we could have pulled him 
aboard, but I didn’t want him flopping 
around inside the boat. So when I saw 
his back through the green waters, I 
nodded to Eugene and he cut the line. 
Our barracuda was gone. 

Then we went ten miles farther out to 
sea. We were eighteen miles from Long 
Key, outside the lane of steamers 
traveling up and down the coast. The 
wind was lessening, and it was barely 
past 2:00 P. M. Cutting a ten-inch strip 
from the belly of a barracuda which we 


had taken earlier in the day, Eugene 
shaved it down to one-sixteenth of an 
inch in thickness, an inch in width, and 
pointed at the end, with the hook going 
through near the point. We let it trail 
thirty feet behind the boat, wriggling 
with the motion of a little wounded fish, 
which will almost instantly attract a 
hungry pelagic rover. 

A quarter of a mile away I saw a sail- 
fish chasing ballyhoo. I steered over in 
that direction. He came after our bait 
and approached within ten feet of the 
boat. He mouthed the bait and dropped 
it. Then he followed it for fifty feet. 
Eugene let out thitty feet of line, and 
we saw him take the bait. The rod tip 
jerked up; the hook was set, and the 
line whizzed. 

The fish rose from the water in a tor- 
rent of spray. We looked up at him, for 
he was not over thirty feet distant. He 
seemed to hang there in the air for a 
moment, at the top of his leap, shaking 
his huge head in a frenzy of rage and 
terror in an effort to cast the hook from 
his mouth. Now he was back in the 
water again, but only for an instant. A 
pull of the line brought him up, and he 
went into a long, low leap, walking the 
water on the summit of a wave for 
forty feet and throwing spray in every 
direction. Then he disappeared and made 
straight for the coast of Africa. 

This gave Eugene a chance to sit 
down. To stand upright in the swaying 
boat as it rose on the long, huge swells 
had been like walking a tight rope. Sud- 
denly, six hundred feet to port, the sail- 
fish leaped. We dipped into a wave hol- 
low, and the line grew slack. Eugene 


reeled in like mad. Again, two hundred 
feet to starboard, fully eight hundred 
feet from his former position, the great 
fish broke water a fourth time. It seemed 
that two fish were jumping instead of 
one. It was forty minutes before we were 
able to draw him near. But the boat had 
begun to leak badly, and we decided to 
let him go. After some maneuvering 
Eugene grasped his bill and, thrusting a 
smooth blunt stick down his throat, dis- 
lodged the hook. 

I believe that a sailfish in good condi- 
tion can make sixty or seventy miles an 
hour on a slack line, and I am not the 
only one holding that belief. He can 
take out a hundred yards of line in 
three seconds. He goes as fast as a duck 
down-wind, as fast as a dolphin, which 
will gain two to one on a flying-fish. 


ND then the engine began to miss. It 

stopped. We cranked it and ran a 
quarter of a mile. Again it stopped. Wa- 
ter, we thought, in the carburetor. Dur- 
ing a perilous and nerve-racking hour 
one of us tinkered with the engine while 
the other bailed. It was getting late, and 
the current was taking us out to sea. I 
rigged our pup tent on the boat hook 
as a sail, and the landward breeze held 
us against the tide. Half an hour later 
Eugene turned the engine over. Put- 
put-put, and we were off! 

Several hours later, just as the sun 
sank like a ball of fire below the horizon, 
we pulled in at the end of Matecumbe 
Key. We anchored our grounded boat 
in eighteen inches of water and waded 
ashore. A yellow glow guided us to a 
fisherman’s hut. (Continued on page 58) 











ANGING a tattoo on his frying- 
pan, Ed sings out, “Come and get 
it!” and we’re all rarin’ to set- 
tle into a supper of crisp-brown 

trout, fried spuds and bannock and a 
pot of steaming coffee. No argument 
about it—give Ed the makings, and he'll 
roll out a feed that will leave a fellow 
gasping for his second wind even before 
he’s well organized with his third help- 
ing. My only objection is that after the 
supper is over I don’t dare go near the 
stream to tempt a late-feeding trout, 
since a slip would mean that down and 
under the water I’d go without so much 
as a bubble. 

Ed’s mastery of the frying-pan wasn’t 
acquired in three easy 
lessons, but “most of 
it,” according to him, 
“was from watchin’ 
other fellows hoist the 
ingredients _ together, 
readin’ here and there, 
and then givin’ the 
recipes a whirl to see 
whether they worked, 
and then experimentin’ 
on my own hook, so’s 
to make it fit into my 
style of delivery.” 

Since Ed’s simple re- 
ply on “how I achieved 
my success,” I have sat 
at the feet of experts 
—horse-wranglers, fel- 
low rangers and fisher- 
men. I waxed fat on their fare and 
picked up a lot of pointers on outdoor 
cooking from each one of them. Such 
little tips as cracking an egg and then 
turning it upside down so that the bits 
of shell won't fall into the pan—that’s 
all a matter of observing the profes- 
sionals who have reduced it to a science. 

I don’t claim that my first season as 
a forest ranger would have made a good 
“before and after’ advertisement, be- 
cause I came out of the timber looking 
like a bull-trout, lean and scrawny; but 
after a couple more summers I managed 
to come out without the dimensions of 
my head being larger than those of my 
belly, and without staggering into the 
nearest restaurant and calling for an 
honest-to-goodness meal. 

Don’t take me wrong. I’m not going 
into competition with the White House 
Cook Book—but rather I’m jotting down 
the bare essentials for the practical 
woodsman and the fisherman who gets a 
kick out of going into the woods and 
living the real life and being simple. 
After all, good fishing depends on the 
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attainment of simplicity—the cutting 
down of false motion and dispensing 
with all elaborateness. That’s the art of 
fishing. 

A fisherman may be without honor in 
his own kitchen, but there’s no reason 
why he cannot establish a reputation on 
the stream as an outdoor cook, because 
he’s working on men willing and ready 
to eat horseshoes or anything which is 
filling and nourishing. And too, it’s only 
a matter of mastering the rudiments, 
since the finer poit.:s are incidental and 
come with experience. 

Further, as a forest ranger, I add that 
no man should go into the deep woods if 
he cannot take care of himself, and this 





Good camp cooks always do their heavy work over a small fire 


means that he ought to know the mini- 
mum rules of cooking. Such knowledge 
may save a life, for one never can tell 
what may come up. As for myself, I’ve 
had to live on a diet of berries and a 
squirrel for two days. Even though it 
was a flighty diet, I was powerfully 
thankful that I knew how to prepare the 
latter so that it could be used for food. 

Add to this spirit of self-sufficiency 
the increased enjoyment the trip con- 
tributes when every one pitches in and 
lends a hand. It’s solid sport, no less, to 
flip your own hot-cakes and fry your 
own panful of trout and get your ban- 
nock done to a turn and baked through 
without scorching. And then there’s the 
fun of figuring out your grub list and 
what the menu will be during each day 
of the trip. 

The initial step in outdoor cooking is 
to make a start the first trip out. There’s 
not a camp cook drawing breath but is 
proud of his art and only too glad to 
show a beginner how it is all done. And 
then on each succeeding jaunt the novice 
ought to try a new wrinkle. In such a 


ome and Get Le! 


A camp-cookery article that 1s interesting, humorous 


way the fisherman-cook picks up experi- 
ence on every outing and learns some- 
thing each time. Before he is aware, he 
will surprise himself with his repertoire; 
and when he gets the essentials down 
cold and begins experimenting on his 
own—then he’s a full-fledged camp 
cook, and no mistaking. It’s staggering 
how many dishes you can turn out of 
the same ingredients. Much like chemis- 
try, where it’s only a matter of changing 
the proportions of the elements to make 
a new compound. 

But let’s be about this matter of 
learning to cook. My friend March says: 
“Give me a swallow of a man’s coffee, 
and I'll tell you if he’s worth keeping in 
circulation.” And _ he’s 
right. Good, depend- 
able coffee is the high- 
est accomplishment of 
outdoor cooking. When 
the tyro has leaped 
that hurdle, his race is 
over half run and he’s 
a veteran. I’ve tasted 
coffee which could be 
classified anywhere 
from liquid dynamite 
to a simperish concoc- 
tion of colored water— 
potent enough to blaze 
the lid right off the top 
of your head, or lack- 
ing ambition to dis- 
solve sugar; ranging 
anywhere from a pasty 
fluid stiff enough to hold a spoon up- 
right, to a drink not dissimilar to rain- 
water. And all—all of it—called coffee. 
Coffee! What grievous sins are com- 
mitted in that name! 


KNOW of no odes or rondeaux ded- 
icated to coffee, but were my words 
supple enough and my thoughts ade- 
quate it should not go unpoetized or 
begging a minstrel. For what is the lazy 
odor of a languorous morning without 
the fragrant aroma of coffee? What is 
the return trail to the cabin, when wet, 
tired and empty and carrying a heavy 
creel, without the strength-giving flavor 
which greets the distended nostril? What 
is a pipe full of tobacco when not pre- 
ceded by a cup of Java? Coffee pro- 
motes talk and makes fast friends. 
la Joe, the coffee champion of 
Gray’s River, coffee is made thus and 
so with no variations. A smoked-up pot, 
never polluted with soapy water (banish 
the thought) is filled with measured cups 
of cold water. One tablespoonful of cof- 
fee is measured for each cup and an- 
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other added spoonful is tossed in for the 

t. Joe then hovers around the pot, 
holding half a cup of cold water in 
his right hand; and as soon as the water 
comes to a boil, in goes the cold water. 
Again the pot is watched until it re- 
turns to a boil, and once more it is 
doused with a half cup of water. Then 
the pot is hauled away to the back of 
the fire, where the coffee remains hot 
but does not boil. Within five minutes 
she’s ready for consumption. 


HIS formula will make coffee with- 

out fail. Each pot will be better 
than the last, and you'll swear that 
better coffee was never drilled out of 
a spout. There are, of course, other ways 
of brewing a pot of Java—but this has 
been most successful with me. 

Joe further insists that the cups 
should not be washed in soapy water— 
and as for the coffee pot, never, never 
such desecration! “The blacker the pot, 
the better the coffee,” dryly remarks 
Joe, and he is the undisputed champion 
of the Northwest. This prescription 
goes with it—‘‘For adults: take three 
cups before retiring, and two when you 
start on the day’s fishing.” 

There’s one subject every mother has 
neglected to tell her fisherman son, and 
that’s how he ought to fry a pan full 
of mountain trout. The explanation is 
simple: frying trout is the only realm 
in which man reigns supreme. I’ve 
fought it out at enormous odds and have 
even gone so far as to verify my con- 
clusion by eating trout prepared by the 
gentler hands. Never again! However, 
there’s one exception—Mrs. Foss, the 
lower ranger’s wife. “But the only rea- 
son she can fry ’em,” affirms Bill, “is be- 
cause I showed her how and worked on 
her a long time before she could do it.” 

We're taking it for granted that the 
trout has been prepared for the final 
rites—caught, cleaned and ready for the 
skillet. And may I add that a trout taken 
on a No. 12 dry fly tastes sweeter? To 
my notion, the fish looks more handsome 
fried with the head attached, but then 
there is the disadvantage that it doesn’t 
allow so much space in the frying-pan. 
Hence, if the catch is small 

We'll proceed, Take the dressed trout, 





Come and Get It! 


wash it, rub it inside with a pinch of 
salt and then roll the damp fish in fiour 
or corn-meal. Allow the flour to cake a 
bit while you’re getting the bacon grease 
hot, and then put the trout in the hot 
pan. There should be a good covering of 
grease, almost smoking hot, in the fry- 
ing-pan. Then man your guns! A small 
fire will let you hover right over the fish. 
Stay with them, and watch carefully, so 
that they do not scorch. Keep shifting 
the pan so that the fish cook evenly. Of 
course, you’re using a bed of coals made 
of hardwood if possible. 


| 7 HEN looking at the bottom side 

of the trout to see if they are 

done, remove the pan from the fire. 

There’s not much sense in getting your 

face smoked up or ruining your lovely 

complexion with splashing grease. A 
good cook has to use his noodle. 

Don’t turn the trout until a thick 
brown crust has formed, which will take 
about twenty minutes. Then, with a 
pancake turner, flip the whole batch. 
Get the other side well started, and then 
cover the frying pan with a lid. The lid 
will keep the steam inside, and the trout 
will retain their juice and flavor. If the 
lid is put on earlier, the crust won't 
form, and the trout will be soggy. If 
not put on, the fish will tend to be dry. 
It takes a half hour, over a good bed 
of coals—not a blaze—to cook a pan 
of trout properly. And constant nursing. 


Heaven seemed to nestle around him when he fried pancakes 
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A good cook has to use his noodle 


These instructions ought to deliver 
a platter full of nice, crisp-brown trout 
with a thick crust and juicy all the way 
through. For the fisherman, this is the 
piéce de résistance. There “is nothing 
that will take the place of fried trout 
except more trout. 

If the companion dish is fried pota- 
toes, it should have been on the fire 
about fifteen minutes earlier. Keep turn- 
ing the murphies frequently, so that 
they won’t turn brunette. When covered 
with a lid, they cook more rapidly and 
evenly. A good cook can figure how to 
make his dishes come out at the right 
time, so that they will all be ready to 
serve at once. 

I’ve talked it over with Bill, an old 
river rat who’s splashed out many a 
boom. “When you trim out all the non- 
essentials,” he claims, “there’s nothing 
that will take the place as far as real 
consequentials go as the three B’s— 
bacon, bannock and beans.” When it 
narrows down to the grub which will 
deliver the most concentrated man- 
power and body heat and all-round effi- 
ciency, this triumvirate reigns without 
a peer. Beans, bacon and bannock are 
the aristocrats. 

Bacon can be used for every meal and 
for every camp dish. Fried or baked 
trout are improved with a thin slice of 
bacon inserted in the cut. Spuds taste 
better when fried with pieces of bacon. 
Clam chowder or fish chowder is incom- 
plete without fried bacon swimming on 
top. And what’s more elevating than a 
breakfast of flapjacks, bacon and coffee? 


O keep the bacon from curling up 
like shavings and getting sassy 
about it, cut off the rind and keep turn- 
ing the slices all the time they are frying. 
Never throw away the grease. There are 
a thousand uses for it. 
As for bannock, the first time you see 
a horse-wrangler pitch it together it 
will look as complicated as the rigging 
a spinster used to don in the gay 
nineties. It seems as though he builds 
it out of a fistful of this, a flock of that, 
a portion of the other. Then he weaves 
it together with a couple of twists of the 
wrist, and egad, it’s bannock, bread, or 
biscuits! The underlying principle is easy 
—as easy as eating pie. All it takes is 
this proportion: to every fistful of flour 
use a four-finger pinch of baking powder 
to make it up (Continued on page 61) 
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When a cover is overstocked, deer browse as high as they can reach 
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(See “The Whitetail—Then and Now,” page 16) 
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EDITORIAL 


Short-sighted Economy 


Y home state of Florida, in common with many 
others, recently installed in office a new gov- 
ernor, one elected on a platform of economy. 

The new governor lost no time in making good, after 
a fashion, on his money-saving promises. He got out 
the knife of authority and began slashing right and 
left. 

Off, at the first slash, went the official heads of exact- 
ly half of the state’s force of game wardens—a force 
already too meager to cope adequately with the fish 
and game conservation problems which Florida condi- 
tions present. Further, said the new governor, the 
conservation department must cut all its other expenses 
at least in half, which means of course the halving of 
restocking programs. 

I doubt that Florida is the only state in which this 
has happened. I suspect that it has happened, or is 
likely to happen in the near future, in greater or less 
degree in many states. And it seems to me that to 
the sportsmen this prospect is a call to arms. 

Governmental costs must come down. But there are 
certain departments of the government in which ruth- 
less, reckless, unthinking economy is suicidal. At the 
top of the list of these departments I would place 
conservation and education—and I am more con- 
cerned about the first than about the second, because 
I know there never has been too much spent on con- 
servation. 

Unless the sportsmen double and redouble their past 
efforts in behalf of the protection of fish and game, 
political economizers within the next few years will 
achieve vast strides toward making this an utterly 
barren land so far as wild life is concerned. 

Organizing and more organizing—that’s the big 
need. Old organizations of sportsmen must be revived, 
expanded. New ones must be created. And every or- 
ganization must get down to the time-tried, brass-tack 
fundamentals of conservation and work like thunder to 
save the fish and game from politicians who care more 
about votes than about hunting and fishing. The right 
kind of work will get results! . 


HE sportsmen should make every effort, of 

course, to influence state officials and legislators 
directly ; in the case of the governor, for instance, by 
approaching him through some of his good friends. He 
may be found amenable to reason after his first furor 
of economizing has spent itself. 

But the cause must be carried to the public too. Sell 
the conservation idea to every non-sportsman you can ; 
every convert helps. Bombard your governor and 
legislators with notices of fighting opposition to 
slashes in conservation funds. And then make good 
on the threat! 

It cannot be repeated too insistently and too often 
that there never has been too much spent on conser- 
vation. 

Not many years ago this country was headed fast 
for that fishless, gameless condition which marks many 
older lands where conservation movements, if any, 
came too late. Then public appreciation of the value of 
wild life to a country began to manifest itself. 


We began to pass sensible laws for the perpetuation 
of wild life; to employ men to enforce these laws; to 
provide our conservation departments with facilities 
for replenishing the streams with fish, the fields with 
birds, the forests with deer. We began creating do- 
mains dedicated to the wild folk as their own. We 
sought to put a stop to wanton slaughter ; as the num- 
bers of fishermen and hunters multiplied we restricted 
seasons and bags, so as to make the supply of game go 
as far as possible. 

In brief, we began to see that the wild life of the 
land comprises a great public trust of incalculable 
value and to take steps to save it from being squan- 
dered. 

Today, political reactions to the much-talked-of de- 
pression threaten to destroy in a very few years the 
constructive accomplishment of many decades. Make 
no mistake—this business of cutting the heart out of 
conservation work will roll up like a snowball unless 
there is earnest resistance to it. And every slash is a 
slash deep into one of the average American’s finest 
privileges—the privilege of going out into the open 
and pitching a camp, and finding fish to catch and 
game to shoot and uncontaminated air to breathe, 
thus getting something more out of life than dollars 
and toil. 


OR Florida and a good many other states, much is 

at stake financially too. Thousands of persons visit 
Florida each year to hunt and fish. They pay liberally 
for licenses, for living accommodations, for boats and 
guides. They buy heavily taxed gasoline—the Florida 
levy is seven cents a gallon. Can you imagine a more 
short-sighted business policy than for the state to fail 
to preserve, with the greatest care, the wild-life re- 
sources which attract these visitors? 

The danger of state funds obtained from the sale of 
fishing and hunting licenses being used for other than 
conservation purposes is going to be especially acute 
for a time. The sportsmen’s money should be held 
sacred. Not one penny should be diverted for any other 
purpose than for the perpetuation of the sport of hunt- 
ing and fishing. An organized roar must go out from 
the sportsmen when the threat of this is encountered. 
Remember that every transfer of conservation funds 
to other state uses means fewer birds, rabbits, deer, 
ducks, black bass and trout. 

Let me repeat—the task is to organize, organize, 
organize ; work, work, work. Otherwise, the sportsmen 
of tomorrow among your sons and mine will pay a 
sad penalty. 

There’s a big job for national as well as local leader- 
ship here. In this connection it is to be hoped that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt will as President display the 
same conservation zeal that Theodore Roosevelt did 
when the century was younger and the economic need 
for safeguarding our natural resources was not near 
so great as it is now. 











HEN two or more sportsmen 

get together, one of the favor- 

ite topics of discussion is the 

present scarcity of game and 
fish as compared with that of an earlier 
generation. It is commonly supposed 
that most species have decreased enor- 
mously within recent years. In some 
cases these pessimistic views are un- 
questionably justified. 

When we come to the whitetail, or 
Virginia deer, however, the story is a 
different one, as I believe the following 
facts will testify. To me, the come-back 
made by the whitetail is one of the most 
romantic results in the annals of North 
American game conservation. 

It is well known, of course, that deer 
were very abundant at the time the earli- 
est settlers first came to this country— 
just how abundant it is impossible to 
say, because the accounts of those days 
are none too accurate. The intrepid ex- 
plorer Jacques Cartier was probably the 
first white man to set eyes upon a Vir- 
ginia deer. In 1535, after having sailed 
up the St. Lawrence River to where 
Montreal is now located, he came back 
and told about having seen “great stores 
of Stags, Deere, Beares, . . . and other 
such like sorts of Beasts.” From this 
account it would seem that Cartier 
had encountered two different species 
of deer—undoubtedly the elk, or wapiti, 
and the whitetail. 

Of this we cannot be absolutely cer- 
tain, however, and it was not until over 
fifty years later (1588) that the first 
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Undoubtedly the Virginia deer is our most popular game animal 


By RAY SCHRENKEISEN 


description of the whitetail, sufficiently 
accurate to be identified, was given by 
one Thomas Hariot, who visited Vir- 
ginia with Sir Walter Raleigh about 
1585. Hence, the origin of the name— 
Virginia deer. Hariot says in part: “Of 
Deare, in some places there are great 
store; neare to the sea-coast, they are 
of the ordinairie bignes as ours in Eng- 
land, and some less; but farther up in 
the country where there is better feed, 
they are greater.” 

Another fifty years later, an early 
settler had this to say: “There is such 
abundance (of deer) that 100 have been 
found at the spring of the year, within 
the compass of a mile.” 

Similar accounts of those days could 
be multiplied almost indefinitely. All of 
them testify to the great abundance of 
the white-tailed deer. “I feel satisfied,” 
says Seton, “that in primitive times, 20 
to the square mile is a safe estimate of 
the Whitetail population in its favorable 
regions—the immediate Mississippi Val- 
ley and the country to the east of it. 
This area was roughly 2,000,000 square 
miles. That is to say, it was the home 
of not less than 40,000,000 Whitetailed 
Deer. This I offer as a very conservative 
estimate of the Whitetail population in 
primitive times.” 

Even in those days, the deer had 
many obstacles to overcome in order to 
maintain their numbers. Wolves, bears, 
cougars, wolverines, wildcats, foxes and 
eagles were plentiful, and took their 
annual toll of thousands of deer. Indians, 
too, accounted for untold numbers. 


HERE are some highly interesting 

side-lights concerning the red man’s 
depredations on the deer population in 
Pennsylvania Deer and Their Horns, by 
H. W. Shoemaker. He states that an 
Indian would kill from 50 to 150 deer 
in a single season, principally for the 
hides. Only a small portion of the meat 
was utilized, and the carcass was invar- 
iably left in the woods for the wild ani- 
mals to devour. Large packs of wolves 
used to follow in the trail of Indian 
hunting parties and feed upon the re- 
mains of the slaughtered deer. 

“To the Indian of the East,” says 
Shoemaker, “the deer meant food, shel- 
ter and clothing, as did the buffalo to 
the Indian of the West. The bowstring 
was often made of the green deer skin, 
the shoulder blade was used as a hoe, 
the prongs of the horns were used as 
flint choppers, scrapers, etc., the heads 


and antlers were used in various cere- 
monies, the small bones were made into 
needles for sewing the hides with thread 
made out of the sinew.” 

With the coming of the settlers, the 
red man sold his skins to the white 
man, receiving a Spanish dollar apiece 
for them. A buckskin, therefore, be- 
came a standard of value, and that is 
how our slang expression for the dollar 
of to-day originated. In those times, too, 
a thing sold for so many “bucks.” Two 
doe skins, incidentally, were worth only 
one “buck.” 

Conditions did not change materially, 
perhaps, until several decades before the 
Revolution, when the colonists began 
actively to settle the country and till 
the soil. The deer population, from that 
time on, began to decrease more or less 
rapidly, depending on the circumstances 
existing in various parts of the country. 
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An indication of the extent to which the 
tide of affairs had changed the white- 
tail’s status is revealed in what our 
great naturalist, author and philosopher, 
Henry Thoreau, wrote in 1853. “Minot 
says his mother told him she had seen 
a deer come down the hill behind her 
house and cross the road and meadow 
in front. Thinks it may have been eighty 
years ago.” That would have placed this 
apparently remarkable event, which 
took place in Massachusetts, about the 
time of the Revolution. Thoreau’s ac- 
count is quite typical of other obser- 
vations made during that period. 


UBSEQUENT as well as previous 
years played havoc with the white- 
tailed deer. They became increasingly 
scarce, due to unprincipled and ruthless 
slaughter on the part of settlers. New 
areas were being developed, more land 
was being tilled. In those days the abun- 
dance of game seemed unlimited and the 
supply everlasting. 

H. W. Shoemaker, previously quoted, 
has given us an excellent idea of the con- 
ditions in Pennsylvania at various times 
during the past and previous centuries 
—a state of affairs that was going on 
in many other parts of the country as 
well. Listen to only a very few of the 
details: 

“Elias Scott, the most famous hunter 
in Northeastern Pennsylvania, who died 
at an advanced age in 1868, killed 11 
(deer) in one day, 175 in one season and 
3 at one shot. . . . David Bryant, of 
Susquehanna County, killed 3 in one 


In Pennsylvania, hunters killed legally almost one hundred thousand deer in 1931 


‘The Whitetail—Then and Now 


shot, and 1,000 in 12 years. .. . Daniel 
Spencer killed in the same county 1,500 
and 60 with one pound of powder. 

“Tim Murphy, the famous rifleman 
of the Revolution, . . . is said to have 
slain over 4,000 deer in Pennsylvania 
forests. 

“Tom Fansett, of Fayette Co., who 
died in 1822 at the age of 109 years, 
slayer of 2,000 deer... . It was he who 
killed General Braddock, the British 
commander, at the Battle of Monon- 
gahela on July 9, 1755.... 

“In a drive held near Upper Mahan- 
tongo Creek in 1756, presided over by 
the Wild Hunter of the Juniata, ‘Black 
Jack’ Schwartz, driving, it is said, from 
a radius of thirty miles, 198 deer were 
slain. A drive held in Bradford County 
in 1818 resulted in the death of 150 
deer.” 

Of course, jacking and fire-hunting 
were also very popular in those days. 


N the light of circumstances such as 

these, it is almost a cause for aston- 
ishment that there were any deer left at 
all. As a matter of fact, the whitetail 
was next door to being extinct, less than 
fifty years ago, in practically all sec- 
tions of New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States, except in the vast areas 
of the North Woods. Pennsylvania and 
Vermont were almost completely cleaned 
out. Actually it would seem that the 
whitetail was totally extinct in the lat- 
ter state by 1870. Five years later, six 
bucks and seven does were turned loose 
in the vicinity of Rutland. Deer were 





then protected in that state for twenty- 
three years, and in 1897 a short open 
season resulted in the killing of 150 
whitetails. 

Today, deer are abundant in prac- 
tically all of the Eastern States. Indeed, 
in some sections they are so numerous 
as to constitute a menace to agricultural 
interests. The general increase in the 
deer population can best be shown by 
outlining the situation existing in several 
of the popular deer-hunting states. 

The status of the whitetail in Penn- 
sylvania during recent years is almost 
too well known to require any comment. 
Several years ago, this state woke up 
to the fact that she had more deer than 
was good for her. Hundreds, most of 
them fawns, were dying every winter. 
In many sections the so-called deer line 
on trees was so high that the younger 
animals found it impossible to browse. 

Also, due to the fact that does had 
been rigidly protected for many years, 
the ratio of the sexes became very seri- 
ously unbalanced. The situation became 
so grave that an open season on does 
was declared in 1928. In that year 
25,097 antlerless deer were legally killed. 
The following year, only bucks could 
again be legally killed, and 22,822 deer 
were bagged by hunters. 


AYS the Biennial Report of the Board 
of Game Commissioners of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania for 1929- 
30: “But observation showed that while 
in 1929 there were more fawns than ever 
before, and the bucks legally killed aver- 


Photo by John L. Alexander 





aged larger and finer, there were still in 
the fall of that year in some parts of 
the state as many as forty to fifty does 
and fawns to one adult buck, and in 
some places apparently even more.” 

In 1931, an open season was declared 
on antlerless deer, as well as on legal 
bucks. No less than 70,255 of the former 
were killed and 24,796 of the latter. 
Such astounding figures are almost un- 
believable and give some idea of what 
an enormous deer population the state 
must have. 

That is, briefly, the situation in Penn- 
sylvania. What makes it especially re- 
markable—in fact, almost startling—is 
that when the Board of Game Com- 
missioners was organized in 1896, deer 
were so scarce as to bring forth com- 
ments such as that made by Thoreau. 
In fact, whitetails were almost non- 
existent. 

The Fifth Biennial Report of the 
Michigan State Department of Conser- 
vation makes this statement: “During 
the past twenty years, a great increase 
in the number of deer has occurred. The 
area of fair to good deer territory has 
steadily expanded, chiefly because of 
better and better forest-fire control and 
the abandonment of agricultural clear- 
ing, both resulting in better cover con- 
ditions.” 

The Eighteenth Biennial Report of 
the State Board of Fisheries and Game 
of Connecticut has this to say: “The 
type of forest land in Connecticut will 
support more deer per square mile than 
forest lands embraced in such areas, as 
for example the Adirondack State Park, 
in New York. Moreover, they attain a 
much larger size under the favorable 
food conditions which 
exist in Connecticut.” 
The report goes on to 
say that the only rea- 
son there is a closed 
season on deer in that 
state is because of the 
danger which results 
from using high-pow- 
ered rifles in settled 
communities. 

In 1930 the hunters 
of New York State 
killed 7,154 deer, or 
534 more than were 
reported taken during 
1929—and this despite 
the fact that the sea- 
son was shorter by four 
days in the Adirondack 
counties than in pre- 
vious years, due to the 
closing of the forests 
because of the extreme 
fire hazard. In addition to intelligent 
legislation, abandoned farms have, in a 
large measure, been responsible for the 
great increase in deer within a com- 
paratively short distance of large cen- 
ters of population. Frequently have I 
seen deer tracks within twenty-five or 
thirty miles of New York City, in West- 
chester County. One evening a few years 
ago I saw five deer—two bucks and 
three does—feeding in a field just be- 
yond Brewster, New York, which is 
about fifty miles from the city. Instances 
of this kind are by no means unusual. 
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“PHOTOGRAPHY 
MAN,” by E. P. Fiemine. Jf your outdoor pic- 
tures are not so good as they should be, this article 
is for you. 

“THE 
DuFRESNE. 4 trout story that will start you fishing. 

“BASS NEED VARIETY,” 
MAN, is a practical article, in the June issue, for the 
black-bass fishermen. 


Field & Stream 


In most sections of the North Woods 
the whitetail is probably holding his 
own. 

In the Middle West the situation is 
and, except in primitive times, always 
has been quite different. This region was 
settled at a considerably later date than 
the East. When deer were scarce in New 
England, they were extremely plentiful 
in the Middle States east of the Missis- 
sippi River and also in Texas. In the 
latter state as many as 500 whitetails 
were seen in a single band and some- 
times thousands in a single day. 


FASCINATING side-light on the 

abundance of deer in many areas 
of this section of the country can per- 
haps be gained by quoting from Lyman 
C. Draper’s highly interesting account 
of John Finley. The latter was “the pre- 
cursor and pilot of Boone to Kentucky” 
in 1769. Says Draper: “. . . and a horse 
heavily laden could carry something like 
a hundred half-dressed deer skins, aver- 
aging two and a half pounds each, worth 
in the market, at that day, about 40 cents 
per pound. 

“Instead of the cache, or subterran- 
ean receptacle for skins, so common in 
the Rocky Mountain region, it was cus- 
tomary with Boone and the hunters of 
his time, to place their half-dressed 
skins across poles, elevated several feet 
from the ground, with several layers 
upon each other, and a pole fastened on 
top, and still another on each side, sus- 
pended by tugs, to keep the skins close- 
ly together, covered with elk or other 
outspread skins, or peeled bark, to pro- 
tect them from the weather. When 
enough of these skins were collected to 


In the Next Issue 


" OG DAZE,” by CLARKE VENABLE. 4 bird- 
dog story that you will remember. 


FOR THE 


KELLY RAINBOW,” 


form a pack, they were nicely folded 
and packed into a bale, two of which, 
one swung on either side, would con- 
stitute a horse-load. The packs, until sent 
off, were placed on scaffolds, protected 
from the weather, and were thus ele- 
vated, as were those on poles, so as to 
be beyond the reach of hungry bears 
and ravenous wolves, who will not fail 
to eat, tear, and destroy them whenever 
an opportunity occurs.” 

In 1820, Noah Major, who was one of 
the first settlers in Morgan County, Ih- 
diana, declared there were 20,000 deer 


SPORTS- 


by 


by Ray 


in that county. This means that there 
were 53 deer to every square mile. Even 
the famous Kaibab Forest can not equaj 
that today. 

A drive held in Medina County, Ohio, 
on Christmas Eve, 1808, netted 300 deer 
killed on 25 square miles of land. 

Toward the latter part of the las 
century, however, the picture began to 
change. -Insidious influences, which seri. 
ously decimated and in a few states 
totally annihilated the deer population, 
had been at work. A vivid account, more 
or less typical of what was going on jn 
the majority of the Mid-Western States, 
is given in a paper read by H. B. Roney 
of East Saginaw, Michigan, before the 
Michigan Sportsman’s Association at 
Lansing on January 26, 1881. This paper 
was a report on an investigation of the 
slaughter of deer in that state during 
the previous year. It shows that no less 
than 10,000 deer were shipped from the 
stations of the old Jackson, Lansing and 
Saginaw Railroad, beginning at Gaylord 
on the north and ending with Pinconning 
on the south. From the latter town, 
which is only twenty miles from Bay 
City, 12,500 pounds of venison were 
shipped. This, however, is nothing com- 
pared with the venison that came from 
other places. Listen to this: Standish 
shipped 90,000 pounds; Summit, 150,- 
000 pounds; West Branch, 187,500 
pounds, and Roscommon, 250,000 
pounds. 

The various statistics reported in 
Roney’s paper “give a grand total of 
70,000 deer, or about 10,000,000 pounds 
of venison destroyed in Michigan in one 
year—1880.” 

Also, it was predicted that the white- 
tailed deer would en- 
tirely disappear in 
Michigan within five 
years. “The immense 
increase from 21,000 
deer destroyed in 1878 
to 70,000 in 1880, is 
due in part to the cold 
weather which came 
early and _ continued 
steadily throughout the 
fall, which permitted 
safe shipment, _ but 
principally to the pro- 
hibitory export laws of 
surrounding _ states, 
which are driving into 
Michigan all the pro- 
fessional market hunt- 
ers of the couniry.... 
Of the 70,000 deer 
killed in Michigan in 
1880, about 50,000 
were shipped from the 
state or destroyed for the hides.” 

At the present time the situation in 
many parts of the Middle West is ex- 
actly the reverse of what it is in the 
East. This is due in part, no doubt, to 
the fact that the deer haven’t had a 
chance as yet to come back. On the other 
hand, it must also be taken into consid- 
eration that there is much land in that 
area which is totally incapable of sup- 
porting any deer whatever. There are 
now probably no wild deer in Indiana 
and only a few in Illinois and Iowa. 

The white- (Continued on page 68) 
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A Tie Fish Story 


An 1823 brook trout that came within a quarter of a pound of the present world’s record 


ADMIT that this is a fish story. It 

is also the story of a church where 

one of the vestrymen was a signer 

of the Declaration of Independence 
and of an ox-race after service and of 
divine retribution and a name famous in 
our country’s history—oh yes, and of a 
little vase of early violets. Now what 
more could you ask for in one small 
story, and that a fish story and true to 
boot? To give the only 
modern touch there will 
be in it, “Let’s go!” 

On the south side of 
Long Island where the 
Great South Bay narrows 
until the mainland is 
within gunshot of the 
outer beach is the mouth 
of Carman’s River. This 
stream has been the 
home and nursery of 
Long Island trout since 
the mind of man run- 


neth not to the con- 
trary. 
In the olden days, 


near where the state 
road now runs there was 
a ford through which all 
traffic east and west 
must go. There was little 
travel to speak of. Stages 
to and from the city once a week; men 
on horseback whose business perforce 
took them abroad; farmers in creaking 
wagons drawn by slow, shaggy-fetlocked 
horses or by yokes of slower oxen, 
taking their grain to be ground at the 
mill a few rods up the river—these 
were about all on week-days. But on 
Sundays the trout lying in the brown 
pools on either side of the ford were 
more frequently disturbed by the pass- 
ing of the good folk on their way to 
the white church across the river. 

This church is still standing, and in 
1823 had already been there a great 
many years. The deed to it was given 
in 1745—‘two acres of land or there- 
abouts, for a Presbyterian meeting house 
with full egress and regress to the same,” 
which sounds very like the big hole for 
the cat and the little one for the kitten. 
William Floyd of Mastic, who signed the 
Declaration of Independence, was one of 
the vestrymen, and some of the old 
church documents, now safely stowed 
away in bank vaults, also bear his sig- 
nature. 

During the Revolution, British soldiers 
were quartered in this as well as other 
Long Island churches, for this section, 
unlike the Tory holdings to the west, 
was made up of patriots, and small con- 
sideration was shown these people or 
anything they reverenced by their red- 


The old church, also a picture of the big 
trout and what is left of the weathervane 


By E. V. TRAPNELL 


coated foes. Some years after the Revo- 
lution, perhaps because of its use and 
abuse then, or perhaps that its parish- 
ioners might be able more easily to 
“egress and regress,” the old church was 
done over and changed end for end, the 
pulpit being placed at what had until 
that time been the entrance. This made 
it all the easier for Samuel Carman, his 
family and servants and guests to come 















to church, for his mill and 
house were directly across 
the road on the banks of 
the trout stream. His house 
was known as “a most estimable hos- 
tlery” where good cheer of all kinds was 
to be had and where the fishing was ex- 
cellent. 

Here, about 1823, out from Brouck- 
lyn by stage-coach on a Friday after- 
noon, came that great angler Daniel 
Webster and his friends, Philip Hone 
and Walter Bowne. These were joined by 
Martin Van Buren and John and Edward 
Stevens of Hoboken (who never threw a 
fly until he was forty years old). 


LORIOUS days were spent along the 
banks of peaceful Carman’s River, 
and many wonderful catches were made, 
to be told over in minute detail by Uncle 
Sam’s roaring open fires as the tired fish- 
ermen dried out at night and basked in 
the cheerful warmth with a glass of 
mulled cider, hot grog or something 
equally tongue-loosening on the arms of 
the settle beside them. But the most 
wonderful catch—the one that eclipsed 
them all, not only in tales told but in 
carving and picture to vouch for its 
size and the truth of its celebrity—was 
made one peaceful Sabbath morning at, 
or just after, church time. 
It was a Sunday morning in early May, 


a morning that would have been ideal for 
fishing had such a thing as fishing on the 
Sabbath ever been heard of in those 
hardy, two-hour-long-sermon days. Shad- 
bushes were white along the roads, and 
dooryards were blooming with early 
flowers. The yellow of willow, the red of 
swamp-maple and the green of the alders 
brightened the riverside. A little nose- 
gay of early violets was on the table be- 
low the platform in 
the church, and that 
small item has come 
down the years be- 
cause in the subse- 
quent hurry the blue 
vase which held it 
was overturned and 
its ear broken. The 
small owner, with 
many tears, glued it 
together, and now, 





with its best foot—or ear rather—to 
London, it sits on the table at my side. 

Well, on this warm, sunny morning, 
just before church, one of Uncle Sam’s 
darkies—it may have been Ephraim, but 
I think it was Lige—came to his master 
and Mr. Webster with his eyes popping. 

““Mist’ Carman, der is de bigges’ fish 
you ever saw in yo’ life down in de ole 
mill hole whar dey took the wheel out 
yistiddy! Come see fo’ yo’self, suh, 
quick, ‘fore church takes in!” 

Mr. Webster and Uncle Sam, followed 
on the run by such of the fishermen as 
got news of the event, hurried down to 
the mill. There, sure enough, in the pool 
where the mill-wheel had temporarily 
been removed, was a regular behemoth 
of a trout. The water having been shut 
off, it was practically a prisoner in the 
pool. 

“Twenty pounds if it’s an ounce!” 
gasped Philip Hone. 

The last church bell began to toll for 
service. 

“Lige, you black rascal, don’t you 
dare take your eyes off that fish until 
we get back from church!” ordered 
Daniel Webster. 

Whispering, (Continued on page 56) 
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Cohickens Fly Funny 


Because you can hit fast-flying ducks, don’t think a “lumbering” prairie chicken 15 easy 


By GORDON MacQUARRIE 


before the first and only 

Sunday of the chicken sea- 

son the revered President 
of the Old Duck Hunters’ As- 
sociation, Inc., appeared, as I 
knew he would, in the editorial 
room of upper Wisconsin’s big- 
gest and best newspaper, and 
amidst the click of typewriters 
imparted to me that he knew a 
guy who knew a place. 

“Ducks?” I asked with the 
eagerness of a retrieving Irish 
water-spaniel. 

“Naw, chickens,’ whispered 
the President, glancing fur- 
tively around to see if anyone 
was within earshot. 

He knew that any revelation 
of “a place” around the Tele- 
gram meant that, come dawn 
the next day, thirty-five print- 
ers with union cards in their 
pockets and six stereotypers 
with automatic shotguns would 
appear, as by magic, out of the 
surrounding shrubbery. The 
coast was clear; so he went on. 

“Seguin knows the place.” 

I pricked up my ears. Up- 
land birds have never bothered 
me, and I have never bothered them. I 
guess I know too many places where I 
can miss a large number of ducks of an 
early frosty morning. But Fred Seguin 
knows his chickens—he knows them well 
—and everyone knows he does. 

“Tt’s out near Maple, off Highway 
13,” confided the President. “Yesterday 
Seguin and Hugh Brace got their limits 
in no time and saw hundreds of birds.” 

“Near Maple? On No. 13! Why, every 
bird hunter in the county shoots out 
there.” 

“S-s-s-h! Not so loud!” 

The business of glancing around again. 

“You be ready at noon tomorrow,” 
commanded the President. “We'll get 
ducks later on. They'll keep, but tomor- 
row is the last day of the chicken season 
and you never shot one in your life. 
Fine hunter you are!” 

“Who couldn’t pot one of those feath- 
er beds that balloon out over the hay- 
fields like dandelion down?” I snorted. 
“Now when a fellow kills a duck, that’s 
somethin’. A duck can fly from four 
different angles at once.”’ 

“Big, strong duck-hunter stuff, eh?” 
growled the President. “Well, be ready 
at noon. I'll pick you up, and say, bring 
lots of shells!” 

He came the next day with Big Fred 
and Little Fred, the veteran bird hunt- 
er’s son, who wore the hottest looking 
pair of whipcord breeches that ever 
strayed out of the movies. 
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I: was like this. On the day 





Fred Seguin, Jr., “best dressed bird hunter,” can hit them 


“Al tells me you admit you're a terror 
on ducks when you’re mad enough,” re- 
marked Fred, senior, on our way to 
“the place.” 

“Easy, fellows,” I protested. 

“Never shot at a chicken?” 
Fred. 

“Nope, carried a gun for one once, 
about six years ago, but he never showed 
up 


went on 


“Think it’s easy?” 

“Tt ought to be, if it isn’t.” 
“H-m-m-m.” All of ’em h-m-m-med— 
the most sinister h-m you ever heard. 


HESE chickens of upper Wisconsin 
are of two varieties. That is, the 
chickens are, but there are other upland 
birds. The whole thing is very confusing 
and rather annoying to a duck hunter 
who thinks he can tell the difference be- 
tween a bluebill and a ringneck by their 
flight. In the first place, there are pheas- 
ants—a few. Then there are ruffed 
grouse, or partridge, as they are known 
hereabout. Then come the two grouse 
species, which are referred to as chick- 
ens. The pinnated grouse, or prairie hen 
—the guy with the yellow legs and, in 
male birds, the neck sac which it in- 
flates—is almost extinct. The other fel- 
low is the sharp-tailed grouse, known as 
sharp-tailed prairie chicken, which has 
multiplied very fast in this part of Wis- 
consin recently. 
As far as Fred Seguin and the Pres- 


ident were concerned, they 
were all “chickens,” excepting, 
of course, the occasional ruffed 
grouse, or partridge, which 
burst up in front of them. We 
didn’t see any pheasants. The 
season on ruffed grouse was 
open only in certain counties in 
Wisconsin that year, and he 
was protected in the county 
where we were hunting. 

It must be remembered we 
were not hunting for ruffed 
grouse. We were, however, in 
ruffed-grouse cover, typical for 
them, but the birds we sought 
were the birds of the grain 
fields—the chickens which 
seemed to have some special 
reason for hiding out in the 
popple wood-lots in the day- 
time and going into the fields 
late in the afternoon. 


E got out of the Presi- 

dent’s car and loaded up 
with shells. Fred ordered us to 
deploy, fifty yards apart, 
through a brushy pasture, mov- 
ing ahead slowly and being 
careful not to shoot each other 
harder than necessary. It was 
all new to me, but Fred’s eager eye and 
his air of anticipation told me there were 
chickens “in them there” pastures. 

The pasture lot was just the kind of 
a wooded cow parlor where you used 
to go, when you were a boy, to bring 
in the lowing kine and take a shot or two 
with your slingshot at young rabbits. 

We advanced like the soldiers of 1918 
through the semi-open pasture lot. The 
President was the first to score. I heard 
his 12-gauge roar immediately after a 
bird burst cover. 

“Get ’im, Mister?’ I called. 

“Don’t ask foolish questions,” the 
President shouted back; “but if you're 
really curious, there’s a bloody spot on 
the leaves over here.” 

I was framing a reply when two 
Fourth of July skyrockets went off at 
my feet, and the spasmodic jerk to bring 
the gun to my shoulder wasn’t fast 
enough to train it on those chickens 
properly. The President joined me a 
minute later as we came to the end of 
the pasture, at an open field. 

“Had a chance for a double, eh,” said 
the President. 


“A chance? Heavens, was that 4 
chance? Do they always get away that 
quick?” 


“Only on duck hunters,” he answered. 
Fred wasn’t paying much attention to 
our byplay. Once afield, he is too busy 
laying plans for a fresh campaign some- 
where else. That man has more plans 
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than a German field-marshal, and off we 
went, tramping through another square 
of pasture lot. The President shot no 
more during that second sortie, but two 
spaced shots off to my left told me that 
Big Fred and Little Fred were firing at 
‘em, anyway. 

mat the ole of the next field occurred 
the incident which has crystallized in my 
mind as the main event of the day. Let 
me recount a bit, in order to build up 
the proper background. 


S a member in good standing in the 
Old Duck Hunters’ Association, I 
felt some responsibility, that October 
day, to deport myself with some slight 
skill. I had been hunting ducks for—let’s 
see—six or seven years, with consider- 
able avidity and attention to practical 
detail. When there were ducks, I got 
ducks. 

Two hundred yards from me, along 
the edge of the field where all three but 
the President had arrived at practically 
the same time, Fred kicked up a chicken, 
out of range, and it came charging down 
toward me, exactly parallel with the edge 
of the field. I saw it coming all the way 
and even ducked behind a bush to con- 
ceal myself. The duck hunter never 
lived who couldn’t hide himself any- 
where. 

“There,” said I to myself, “is a chick- 
en that will die a quick death when he 
squirts by me.” 

Fred, junior, shot at him and missed, 
and the chicken came on. At just the 
right time I stood up carefully—aye, 
contemptuously—lifted up the double 
and fired. The chicken kept coming—or 
going. I fired again, and nothing hap- 
pened. On the first shot I had led that 
bird just about as I would 
have led a hustling duck 
dusting in front of me; and 
if the first miss surprised 
me, the second left me flab- 
bergasted. Darn it, the thing 
flew like a duck! Why didn’t 
it die like a duck? 

Until that single whirring 
chicken shot by me so close 
that I could feel his pro- 
peller wash, and I touched 
nary a feather, I was se- 
cretly telling myself that 
this upland bird shooting 
ought to be easy after 
shooting ducks. That lone 
cock of the popple coun- 
try, slamming by me not 
more than thirty yards dis- 
tant on an apparently 
straight course, took the 
duck hunter’s conceit out of 
me so thoroughly that I 
couldn’t readjust myself 
again that day. 

Then the President 
emerged from the brush in 
back of me. He had cut 
through the lot to me in- 
stead of following out to 
the edge of the field along 
his own true course, as he 
had been told to do. I wish 
he would learn to obey 
orders. 


He said: “Just an old 


Chickens Fly Funny 


feather bed blown along with the wind 
like dandelion bloom.” 

I could have murdered him, but only 
said, ‘Feather beds, your grandmother.” 

“Don’t revile my grandmother, young 
man,” he came back. “My grandmother 
slept under one, as a matter of fact; 
and when she was 85 years old, she 
could have made a better shot on that 
single than you did.” 

We gathered at the corner of the field 
with Fred presiding. In the most matter- 
of-fact way he pointed out over the 
rolling field, where a crop of oats had 
been cut a-month or so before, and said: 
“Out there somewhere there are three 
or four hundred birds that we might 
kick up, but we haven’t any dogs and 
we've a better chance back in the brush. 
Anyway, the limit’s only three birds 
per man, and the brush shooting is snap 
shooting and lots of fun. Makes you 
work for your chickens.”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ said I meekly, and we 
deployed and marched forward again. 


T was a stunning October day. The 

temperature soared close to 70, but 
the heat was the mellow variety of In- 
dian summer. Through the autumn haze 
the declining sun sent its flood, picking 
out in perfect detail the yellow-brown 
aspect of the country landscape. In back 
of me lay the rolling oat field, stretching 
for a half mile. Back of that the low- 
lying range slumbered in a distant haze. 
In front and on all sides were the friend- 
ly little woods of the cow pasture— 
those woods which have the air of being 
visited often by men but which still re- 
tain a good deal of their wildness. The 
pungent smell of autumn hung heavy 
in the air. The trees were filled with tiny 


They’re grand game birds and not so easy for a duck hunter to hit 





flitting song birds, juncos mostly, with 
here and there a glorious bluebird to 
make the day remembered. 

I was startled out of a reverie by 
three chickens, off to my left, in a cedar 
tree. They were perhaps thirty-five yards 
away, and my eye had caught their 
movement when they leaped up into the 
branches to get a better view of the 
interloper that was trespassing on their 
weed-seed ranch. I knew they would be 
off in a moment and raised my gun. 
I fired as they catapulted through the 
boughs of the cedar, and the second shot 
also missed them as they lifted over a 
group of trees a few yards farther on. 

Things weren’t going right. I felt lost 
and, remembering good advice about 
what to do when lost, sat down to think 
it over. On the end of a log I ruminated 
that I had had three chances at birds— 
one of them an apparently sure thing— 
and had missed them all. 1 began to re- 
vise my opinion of chickens—in fact, 
the revision had set in when F missed 
the lone bird that I thought sure was 
headed for sudden death. 

I concluded that their flight was more 
deceptive and wavering than it ap- 
peared. True, they did lack the speed of 
a bluebill diving across the decoys, but 
their flight seemed not unlike that of a 
duck. I wondered if their slower flight 
had anything to do with variations from 
a straight course that would not obtain 
with waterfowl, owing to the swiftness 
and directness of the latter’s flight. But 
I felt that I had not been shooting at 
them as though they were moving slower 
than ducks. They didn’t seem to be 
traveling so slow. Maybe it was their 
plagued persistent steadiness that un- 
manned me and made me miss. 

I was approaching that 
state of mind a_ hunter 
sometimes falls into when 
he doesn’t know what the 
deuce to do. At such times, 
when one loses confidence 
in himself and the form of 
shooting he has been prac- 
tising, he is liable to throw 
overboard all his precon- 
ceived ideas, some of which 
may be sound, and go hunt- 
ing for trouble by adopting, 
on the spur of the moment, 
new and untried theories of 
wing-shooting that had bet- 
ter be experimented on be- 
hind the traps. 


WE worked the pasture, 
or pasture lot. Shoot- 
ing to my right (I was far 
to the left) told me the 
others were getting their 
birds. When we assembled 
at another field-corner, the 
President had three birds— 
the limit—and was having 
a fine time talking about it. 
“You boys keep right on 
hunting,” he said indulgent- 
ly. “I'll just run back to the 
car for a nap.” 
The others had a bird 
apiece, and things were look- 
ing black for the duck 
(Continued on page 71) 
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The 


Od Warden On 


BROWNS 


He knows many things that are not found in books 


Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


T being noon, the Old Warden ate his lunch with us and 
talked of this and that—mostly trout—mostly browns. 
The river chuckled below the high bank, and on the riffle 
outside the purple pool a small trout fed enthusiastically, 

as the very young do so many things. 

Our fishing jackets and nets hung from the low limb of an 
oak, our rods leaned at easy angles against the bole of a vet- 
eran pine; wader galluses were down, hats shoved back. It 
was late May, on the edge of June, that incomparable sea- 
son when the tamaracks are the tenderest green known to 
man, and oak leaves are still russet; when marsh-marigolds 
stud muck flats, and’ violets flaunt themselves from moss- 
upholstered logs; when spring’s chill is tempered by summer’s 
breath, and no insect pests have yet come to disturb the 
loiterer in these moderately northern latitudes. 

We finished the sandwiches, and I opened my creel and 
spread the trout on a mat of arbutus in the shadow of a small 
cedar—a superb background for noble fish. Not so many— 
seven, I think—ranging from the plump, orange-bellied nine- 
inch speckled up to the brown that one hoped would touch a 
pound and a half. Not so many, but enough, understand. 

The Warden snapped his tin lunch box shut and set it aside 
and tamped his pipe with the deliberation of one who knows 
the value of niceties; he lighted the tobacco 
and leaned back on an elbow, and his gray eyes 
lingered approvingly on the catch. 

g “That’s a nice brown,” said 
Z bp he. “Big enough to broil. A 
KC _ 4 nice fish of a nice kind. I 
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was a lot of speculation about browns anyhow, and when 
they'd got themselves established a lot of complaints, a lot 
of cussin’-out for the Department because it planted fish that 
just wouldn't be caught. 

“That was long ago. I’ve seen these complaints die out and 
brown-trout boosters get quite numerous, and I’ve seen the 
brown take pretty near first place with people who fish 
these streams and are—discriminating? That the word?” 

He chuckled through his pipe smoke. “No, you don’t 
hear the boys squawkin’ much of any now. In- 
stead, some of ’em who used to yell the loudest 
against our plantin’ brown trout will come 
around to me and ask what can be done to get 
the Department to plant more of ’em.” 

“What,” I asked, “changed these opin- 
ions?” 

He pondered, being a man who inclines 
toward exactness. “Oh, a lot of things, 
I think. It may be this or that or 
somethin’ else again.” He paused, 
and his eyes twinkled. “I'll tell 
you the story of Bill Mclver. 
Maybe what Bill went through, », 
what he traveled around for 
and talked about and dreamed over and 
came back to—maybe the answer is in that. 

“Bill, you know, grew up here in Michigan. I 
calculate Bill can still remember the pine on these rivers. 
He’d ought to. They were still drivin’, a little, when we 
turned the century. 







“ WASN’T a warden then. There weren’t any to speak of. 

I’d fished a good deal with Bill’s pa, who was one of the 
first fly casters among us. He was here when there were gray- 
ling to be taken, but the grayling was pretty near gone when 
Bill came into the country. 

“He was a skinny little kid, and I mind seein’ him one 
morning when I set out a-foot back of town for somethin’ or 
other up Runaway Crick. It was about this time of year; 
mebby a mite earlier. Anyhow, I can recall how the dew 
sparkled on things, which it only does about now, and how 
still it was except for the birds and the tumble of the crick. 

“I’d seen this kid in Johnny Bolton’s slashing about sun- 
rise. John owned a coupla forties of cedar along Runaway. 
My, that cedar was thick! A rabbit had to be pretty limber 
to get through it! But it was good land, and Johnny had 
cleaned her slick and opened a lot of water that year which, 
likely, had never been fished before. 

“I come back, "bout middle of the forenoon, followin’ the 
corduroy past the Bolton place, when I come around a bend 
and saw young Bill tryin’ to make it on his bike.” 

He paused to chuckle. 

“Kids, those days, thought as much of bikes as they do of 
a blue auto with two horns now. It was Bill’s first and a big 
one, and he couldn’t reach the pedals all the way round, and 
he certainly was havin’ his troubles. At that, he might've 
made it if it hadn’t been for the fish he was packin. 
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Yeah—fish. A ten-year- 
old could take ’em then. 
“Well, off he went, sideways, down onto his hands and knees 
in the muck. As he picked himself up, wiping his hands on his 
overalls, he looked up and saw me for the first time. 
“ ‘Hello!’ I said. 
“ ‘Hello!’ says Bill. ‘Say, lookit my fish!’ 
“He didn’t have a basket, understand. He’d taken a flour 
sack and made a sling out of a rope, and kid-like he’d soused 
‘em in the crick last thing, thinkin’ it would keep 
‘em fresh, but it only covered ’em with slime, and 
so whenever his bike took a tilt one way or the other 
this bag of fish would slide this way or that acrost 
the handle bars and throw him. 

“Those fish!” He pointed dramatically with his 
pipe stem. “Boys, 
when I think back 
to those days, it 


It being noon, the 
Old Warden ate his 
lunch with us and 
te talked of this and makes me feel 
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| tridge, orange-bellied 
and black-backed. I’d 
hate to guess the 
average size, but I’d 
lay a bet he didn’t 
have one that was 
i, smaller than those 

~—s. ten-inchers of yours, 
and they ran from 
that up to the size 
of your nice brown there. He had a half dozen that big! 

“It was his first fishing, see. He’d gotten into that water 
that had never been fished before that year. He’d used a 
cherry pole—had it strapped to his bike—and a linen line— 
had it wound around the tip—and three, four split-shot sinkers 
and a perch hook and worms out of a baking-powder can with 
nail holes in the top. 

“We had a visit, and I helped him through the swamp. He 
was as excited as a kid can get; and when we hit the country 
road with its bicycle path along the edge, he said he’d have 
to hurry, and set off in a hustle to show his mother his catch. 
I always figure,” he added, “that a boy who hurries to show 
his mother what he’s done is all right. 

“Well, that was Bill McIver’s beginning. He kept at it 
all that summer; fished almost every day, I guess. And by the 
next year he was tryin’ bigger streams and gettin’ sporty 
enough to leave off the sinkers and learnin’ about trout, 
speckled trout. They were all we had then. 

_ “When he was fourteen or so, with all he’d learned behind 
him, his pa bought him a fly rod and started him out in the 
way he should go, and by the time Bill went to college he was 
an up-and-coming fly caster. 

“Bill, you know, came back and started in his pa’s factory, 
and every holiday, every Sunday, most evenings, he was on 
Some stream during the season. No beer drinking, no girls; 
he had trout disease, and had it bad! 

“One funny thing about Bill: he was marked, you might 
say, like we used to think babies got 
marked. He’d grown up on speckled trout, — 
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The Old Warden on Browns 
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see, and nothin’ else in- 
terested him. When the 
fish car used to come through from 
the hatcheries, settin’ off cans of 
fry here and there for the boys to 
plant in April, Bill was always 
among those waiting. He’d stay up 
all night, if necessary, to aerate the 
cans, and he’d be as gentle as a man 
could be transferring ‘em from cans 
to pails; and he’d buck old snow-drifts and water to his waist 
to get clear up to the heads of the feeders where the fry 
would have a chance to live in the cress beds. Nothin’ was too 
hard work for him, no hours too long, provided one thing: 
that the fry were brookers. Rainbows? Browns? 
He passed ’em up with his nose in the air! He was 
wedded to fontinalis, he said, and he was bound 
to be faithful! Wouldn’t catch him gallivantin’ 
round with any counterfeit trout! 

“Then came the war and the prosperity after 
it, and more roads and cheaper automobiles, 
and our fishing commenced to go to pot. 
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“WT worried Bill. He was all the 
time writin’ letters and start- 
in’ petitions for more hatcheries 
and readin’ and guessin’ what 
might be done to bring these 
streams back—the streams he’d 
known when he was a kid. / 
Nothin’ seemed to do much 
good; so he went pros- 
pectin’ for new water. He 
worked north and found a | 
lot that he’d have to him- 
self, maybe for a sum- 
mer. Then more roads, and : 
cars parked at every good sl 
landing and—anyhow, they ; 
weren’t his streams, under- 
(Continued on page 53) 
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You Can't Cage Kim! 


How would you like to go trout fishing with a man who takes his pet cougar along ? 


<e HE hounds were bawling ex- 

citedly up ahead. They had 

treed the cat. It took us thirty 

minutes to fight out of the 
manzanita thicket we were in and reach 
the dogs. The lion lay out along a limb, 
glaring down, short ears back, spitting 
mad, like a dynamite fuse getting close 
to powder.” 

Bill Calkins paused. He was a born 
story teller, and he knew that here was 
the place for suspense. He rubbed his 
long yellow mustache, a mustache that 
seemed to fit with a mint-julep in a 
southern climate—in fact, in any climate. 

“We tied up the hounds,” 
Bill continued, noting with 
satisfaction the widening 
of his listeners’ eyes, “so 
they wouldn’t get clawed 
up when the cat came 
down. I was with the 
California state lion hunt- 
er, and he’s some shot. 
Uses a revolver or auto- 
matic; says a rifle’s too 
heavy to carry. Anyway, 
he put a bullet in the cat’s 


head that knocked her 
backwards. Down _ she 
came. She kicked and 
clawed awhile, then lay 
still. 


“Right off we saw she 
was nursing kittens, most 
likely one, because she 
was a young puma. The 
state hunter saw another 
bounty in that kitten; so the next morn- 
ing we took two dogs and went to the 
spot where we'd first cut the puma’s 
tracks. The trail was old, and at first the 
hounds didn’t want to run it at all. We 
had the dogs on leashes, so if we did 
find the kitten they wouldn't kill it 
right off. 

“Finally the hounds decided to take 
the stale scent. Naturally, they wanted 
to go the wrong direction. Back-tracking 
like we had to do makes the scent get 
weaker all the time, and it isn’t done in 
good hound families. But those hounds 
were smart. The state hunter led them a 
little way, waving his arm ahead. He 
talked to them. Those dogs understood 
what he wanted. Tails wagging, they 
took the lead. Four hundred yards, and 
they were fighting the leash. We worked 
along the edge of the Peppermint 
Meadows, out of the pines and into the 
rocky buck-brush country. At times we 
could look down near a mile and see the 
Kern River, green in the shallows, biue 
in the pools and white where she rolled 
on the rocks. 

“Anyway, we'd been out maybe an 
hour when the hounds started to bawl. 
They were excited. We figured they had 
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caught the scent from the nest, and we 
were right. They dragged us right up to 
a cone of loose boulders. We found the 
kitten in the top—just a little bundle of 
fuzz with needle-like nail§ sticking out 
of four feet. Flat on his back, he 
squirmed and kicked. Red tongue show- 
ing, he spit and sputtered like a pack of 
little firecrackers. Naturally, the state 
hunter didn’t see anything but a stack 
of money squalling at him from the nest, 
but folks,” Bill glanced around the ring 
of listeners, “I’m a lover of fighters, and 
that little fellow was sure doing his best. 
The upshot of it was, I paid the hunter 
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The lion and the hound would play one day and fight the next 


his bounty and brought the kitten home 
in my hat.” 

Bill Calkins hunched down in his 
chair. With long legs stretched out, he 
puffed contentedly on a black briar. The 
city folks waited expectantly, but the 
story was ended. I knew it was, because, 
as a guide, working for Bill, I had heard 
it told many times to different audiences. 

But here is the funny part. The story 
just finished was true, for as an oak 
log slipped in the fireplace and dancing 
sparks swirled to disappear in the rock 
chimney Tim, the lion cub in question, 
lifted its head from my arm and stared 
about sleepily. Satisfied, the brown eyes 
closed and the flat head dropped. But he 
had been roused, and needed to be lulled 
once more to sleep. With paws that were 
too big for his body, he started kneed- 
ing my arm and nursing on the flesh 
with a sound much like a pump being 
primed—a baby trait he never forgot. 
Even after he was full grown, when only 
his big front paws and flat head could 
fit in my lap, he would crouch, hind 
quarters on the floor, only the tip of his 
long tail twitching, and suck on my arm. 
Perhaps this is why we took what folks 
called ‘“darn-fool chances with that big 


devil.” To us, you see, he was always 
just a little kitten that missed its mother 
and never got over missing her. 

Only a few months older than when 
Bill brought him home, he was already 
a lapful with a tail that hung nearly to 
the floor. He outweighed the two cats 
we had got as playmates for him by 
twice their combined weight. Tim 
couldn’t handle himself like the cats 
could. He would make a rush at them, 
step on his own paws and go down ina 
heap on his head. Up he would come, 
like a punch-drunk boxer. There, in 
front of him, would be one of those cats, 
perhaps licking a front 
paw contemptuously. 

Like a poor sport, Tim, 
with tail whipping, would 
dive at the unsuspecting 
tabby, and, as is usually 
the case with poor sports, 
he generally got the worst 
of it. The cat would see 
him coming just in time 
and leap high and wide, 
and Tim would smash into 
anything that happened to 
be on the other side. Maybe 
a rock or a tree, perhaps 
just nothing. I’ve seen 
Tim go over a bank and 
into the Kern River as 
pretty as a diver. Always 
he would come up spitting, 
not because of the water 
but because his feelings 
were hurt or his head, or 
perhaps both. Even when Tim was full 
grown and could easily leap twenty feet 
and land on a rock no larger than his 
four paws, he would spit when hurt or 
at a smell he disliked, such as a human 
who was afraid of him. 





HAVE neglected to mention that Tim 

was never tied or put in a cage to keep 
him from running away. From the time 
he could just wabble around we fed him 
at the kitchen door. Whenever he be- 
came hungry, the kitchen was his ob- 
jective, not the chicken yard, except for 
the sport of the chase, or in later years 
a mountain, where a deer could be pulled 
down. However, once he did travel away 
and was gone two days and nights before 
he came home to the kitchen door. 

Perhaps if Tim had made a kill on 
this jaunt, just a rabbit or a gray 
squirrel, he would never have returned. 
But he didn’t, and thereafter a few hours 
was his limit away from Mother Calkins’ 
cooking. 

Put three or four months more on 
Tim’s age, and the cats weren’t having it 
so easy. The cub was growing to his feet, 
filling out. There was no grace in his 
movements yet, but he was surer of him- 
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self. Now, at the end of a spring, his 
legs would hold him up, and before the 
house cat was out of reach Tim would 
be on him. With front paws hugging the 
cat close, he would rake his prey with 
his long hind legs. When Tim was 
really peeved, the claws would be out 
a little way and fur would fly. The cats 
soon grew tired of this and took to trees 
or the top of the log cabin when Tim 
stalked into view. The cub never both- 
ered to chase them. 

Once I caught a mouse in the flour 
barrel and turned it loose in the front 
room with Tim. I was interested in see- 
ing if lions and cats had the same in- 
stincts. They do—to a certain extent. 
For fifteen minutes Tim played with 
that mouse like an old tabby. Then it 
happened. Tim thought the mouse was 
going one way; it went another. In the 
confusion Tim stepped full on the ro- 
dent, and that was that. The cub flatly 
refused to have anything more to do 
with it. Eat it? Not him! Goat meat— 
that’s what he liked, or trout right out 
of the old Kern River. 


OON after this Bill got hold of a 

hound pup. Here was an interesting 
experiment. How would these two deadly 
enemies get along living together? The 
question was never really answered. One 
day they would romp like a couple of 
pups, and the next play with an acorn 
like two kittens, and the third day fight 
like the very devil himself. Tim would 
come in all chewed up, and the hound 
with a ripped ear where a claw had 
caught him. The next morning they 
would be eating out of the same bowl. 

The lion never treed for the pup, as 
lions are supposed to do. Ears flat, he 
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Folks said we took “darn-fool chances 


with the big devil” 


would belly down to the ground and wait 
for the yapping hound to come too close. 
Or in full flight Tim might roll over on 
his head, turn a somersault, and show 
four claw-filled paws to a very surprised 
hound. 

Once Bill and I were cutting wood, and 
we heard a chicken let out a squawk. 


You Can’t Cage ’Em! 
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“Hawk!” Bill snapped and started on 
the run. 

What we found was Tim joyfully pull- 
ing the tail feathers out of an old white 
leghorn hen. 

“Drop it, Tim! Drop it!” Bill shouted, 
twisting the loose hide at the lion’s neck 
in an effort to choke him off. 

To replace that chicken meant pack- 
ing another one sixteen miles on horse- 
back. But Tim didn’t care about that. 
He was having too much fun to care 
about anything. 

Bill hauled off and hit Tim full on his 
flat brown nose. Startled, the lion let go 
his hold and leaped away. Snarling, spit- 
ting, he crouched with eyes glaring. 
We knew that nose to be his vulnerable 
spot, but never had I seen Bill hit him 
quite so hard as he did this time. 

I had my gun ready just in case Tim 
decided to get real mad about it, but he 
didn’t argue at all. Turning tail, he headed 
for the cabin, as if he meant to tell 
Mother Calkins that Bill had hit him. 





him from running away 
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By the time we got back to the wood- 
pile Tim had apparently forgotten all 
about it. He never held a grudge against 
any of us folks very long. 

The deer season was over. An early 
rain and snow had muddied the stream, 
ending the fishing till next May. We 
stowed away the tents and moved to 
the lower camp. For sixteen miles Tim 
rode the front of Bill’s saddle. I’ve heard 
Bill cuss when a mule decided to walk out 
from under its pack, but on this ride I 
received an advanced course in the manly 
art. At the end of the trail, some five 
hours later, Bill, the lion and the horse 
were all out of breath. I was too—from 
laughing. I was behind and could do it. 
But oh, so softly! Bill might have 
handed me the lion. 

Anyway, we were down. The end of 
the trail and the beginning of the auto 
road, which meant that Tim had to be 
caged for the first time in his life. 

I went to Los Angeles, and returned 
in May to guide (Continued on page 59) 
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Some men will fish all day in one big pool—and catch fish 
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FAST or SLOW? 


Of these two types of trout fishing, which will take the most fish? 


ERE you ever subjected to the 

painful duty of listening to 

a college debating society, 

where pleasant-voiced, intelli- 
gent, rather nervous young men sought 
to demonstrate various cut-and-dried 
propositions in which no one present 
had the slightest interest, principally be- 
cause everyone’s mind had been made 
up years before the show started? You 
don’t have to go to college in order to be 
convinced that government ownership 
of railroads is the bunk, or that prohibi- 
tion is the supreme adventure in asinin- 
ity, or that the United States is doing 
as well on the gold standard as could 
reasonably be expected. 

The main trouble with these youth- 
fully tedious efforts lies largely in the 
choice of subjects. Either the topic is so 
dull that no one gives a hang how the 
argument comes out, or it is so elemen- 
tary that argument is superfluous. I 
don’t care how our exports to Czecho- 
Slovakia are going to be affected by the 
British tariff; and, as above hinted, I 
have my own ideas on prohibition, and I 
am sick and tired of listening to other 
people’s views. 

What those zealous young men need 
is a live, interesting, genuinely debatable 
theme; or, put into other words, what 
they need is a man-sized treatment of 
the art of fishing with a fly. Do you 
know any members of debating teams 
who are real anglers? Of course, you 
don’t. Fishermen are much too busy 
arguing among themselves to bother 
about argument in public. 

Indeed, we have here one of the few 
sciences or arts, if you will, where virgin 
territory of this character is still un- 
trod, which fairly bristles with virtually 
unsolvable problems on which no two 
reasonable persons are ever likely to 
agree. Should one fish up or down 
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stream, wet or dry, fast or slow? Is a 
trout gamer than a bass, and if not, why 
not? What does a fly look like to a fish, 
if anything? Do fish smell, feel, hear, 
etc., etc.? 

Now if I ever get back any of the 
money I have dropped in the last few 
years, the first thing I hope to do with 
it is to endow a Chair of Angling at one 
of our leading universities and do what 
I can to encourage a few gray-bearded 
professors to supply us with the answers 
to the many weighty questions which 
really matter. 

One of the courses in fly-fishing is 
going to include a semester or two on 
whether one should fish fast or slow. I 
confess that I envy the pig-headed few 
who have definitely decided this matter 
to their own satisfaction, for I have 
never been able to do so. Still, there are 
certain more or less clear-cut advantages 
belonging to each method, and of these 
we can speak severally, leaving to each 
reader the ultimate decision on the 
merits. 

When I started serious work in the 
Catskills more than twenty years ago, 
I had only one idea about this busi- 
ness, and that was to fish (wet, of 
course) downstream with a longish line 
and cover as much territory as was hu- 
manly possible in the time at my dis- 
posal. Six or seven miles of this sort of 
thing was a normal day’s work, and 
there is no denying that the method 
frequently brought home the bacon. It 
also brought home a very exhausted 
young man who had taken enough ex- 
ercise to floor an ox and whose mental 
capacities were reduced to two ideas— 
dinner and bed. Of course, one learns 
eventually that an exclusive diet of 
bacon is not all that it might be, whether 
viewed from a sporting or from an 
aesthetic standpoint. 


I shall never forget my first contact 
with a “slow” fisherman somewhere be- 
low Phoenicia, in the good old days be- 
fore the big dam eliminated some of 
the prettiest stretches on the Esopus. I 
was striding downstream, as usual, flip- 
ping a pair of No. 10 wet flies (Cowdung 
and Coachman, I believe) once, or at 
most twice, into each particularly at- 
tractive spot and skipping the rest. Be- 
low me I saw an old chap in the middle 
of a long, slow pool, standing stock-still, 
waist-deep in the gentle current and 
casting upstream what seemed to me to 
be a ridiculously short line. He was fish- 
ing very slowly and quietly, manipulat- 
ing a single wet fly with barely percepti- 
ble little twitches. As he scarcely varied 
his stance as I approached him, I imme- 
diately put him down, with the arro- 
gance of ignorant youth, for a bungling 
and rather stupid beginner. 


EVERTHELESS as I stepped out 

on the bank to pass him (having 
sufficient manners, at least, to do that 
much) I saw him fasten a nice fish deep 
under water, and I grudgingly admitted 
to myself that he disposed of the trout 
pretty neatly, although I distinctly re- 
member thinking that accidents must oc- 
casionally happen. This seemed as good 
a place as the next for lunch; so I un- 
limbered and broke out my sandwiches 
and orange, sitting on a rock where I 
could command a good view of the 
stream. 

My friend meanwhile had continued 
upstream, progressing with painful de- 
liberation through the water which I had 
just “covered” without avail. Before I 
had finished my first sandwich he had 
connected with a 14-inch brownie. This 
made me sit up, but it was only a be- 
ginning. Before my lunch had been com- 
pletely dispatched the stranger had ac- 
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counted for two more fish, and he hadn’t 
yet reached the head of the pool. My 
disdain had naturally given place to dis- 
mayed admiration by this time. What 
did this old fellow have that I didn't 
have? What did he know or do that I 
didn’t know or do? 

Fortunately, I had sense enough to 
hang around and find out. After he had 
worked up to the head of the pool, I 
was surprised to see the old boy climb 
out on a rock, loosen his waders, take a 
little queer-looking volume from his 
pocket and sit down and read it. I ap- 
proached with circumspection, and soon 
found my white-haired companion both 
pleasant and communicative. The book 
which he was reading was the Treatysse 
on Fysshynge wyth an Angle; and al- 
though I had never heard of that de- 
lightful work at the time, I realized 
that here indeed must be a man of parts. 
He readily put the book aside as I com- 
plimented him on his work; and filling 
a grimy old pipe which he resurrected 
from a bulging wader- 
pocket, he puffed away 
on it while he good- 
naturedly answered my 
too-eager questioning 
with a genial, if some- 
what quizzical kindness. 


Y surprise became 

genuine amaze- 
ment when I found that 
the fly on the end of his 
9-foot, 3X leader was 
also a Cowdung—the 
same as my own except 
that it was a size smaller. 
I listened to the astound- 
ing news that on this fly 
no less than ten trout 
had been taken in that 
very pool in about two 
hours, and no other place 
had even been fished. 
My own catch of five 
small fish (all retained) 
taken in the course of al- 
most as many miles and 
hours began to look very 
insignificant indeed. 

“In my experience” 
said my mentor, “a 
trout, and especially a 
brown trout, is just about 
as likely to come at the 
twentieth cast as at the 
first. And if you vary the 
fly as to size and pattern 
as well as the angle of 
approach and the depth 
fished and the speed and 
motion of the fly, your 
chances will be multiplied accordingly. I 
won't leave this pool until I go home. 
It’s as good as the next place, once you 
discover exactly what they like and how 
they like it. This can be done by a little 
judicious experiment and observation 
when you start in. I expect to sit right 
here for two hours at least, when a rise 
ought to start with reasonable luck. 
Then I'll fish dry for a couple of hours 
and call it a day. This will give me 
plenty of time to take things easy, 
which is useful at my time of life, and 
to enjoy the wonderful landscape here- 


Fast or Slow? 


abouts, read a page or two of Dame 
Juliana and dress up my tackle. What 
more could anybody ask?” 

The only creditable thing which I ac- 
complished on that memorable day was 
to stop fishing myself (no small achieve- 
ment) and watch my _ imperturbable 
friend take a half dozen more fish on a 
regulation dry Cahill within a radius of 
thirty yards of the spot where he en- 
tered the stream. Four of these he re- 
turned to the water, and promptly at 
5:30 he “called it a day” as he had pre- 
dicted and bid me a pleasant au revoir. 


NEVER saw him again, and perhaps 

he has now passed on to those even 
happier fishing grounds where I am sure 
he is still plugging away in some Elysian 
pool, with time to spare for a kind word 
to any cherubic urchin who may hap- 
pen to pass his way. In any case, a very 
terrestrial urchin bore in his heart an 
undying gratitude for a lesson which was 
as salutary to him as it was instructive. 








Other men will race from one spot to another—and take trout 


Of course, this experience led to a 
complete revolution in my style of fish- 
ing. For two years at least, I followed 
rigorously the precepts laid down on 
that day. I astonished my regular cron- 
ies by becoming an immovable adorn- 
ment of some favorite pool or other and 
positively wearing out the water with 
tirelessly repeated casts. I must admit 
that my results, especially at first, were 
so dubious that I almost relapsed into 
barbarism, but finally I began to take 
fish that would compare to the catches 
of my friends, and by the end of the 


first season I was as confirmed a “one- 
pool” man as could be found in the 
Catskills. 

A few years later I was doing some 
early fishing on the lower Neversink 
during high water. I adopted my usual 
slow tactics, with the net result of one 
ten-inch native for the day. When I 
got back to my lodgings, I found a gar- 
rulous little salesman in the back room 
with a creel full of fish that fairly made 
my mouth water. I had never liked this 
fellow anyway, and I immediately har- 
bored the darkest suspicions of worm or 
even minnow; but by judicious cross- 
examination of disinterested witnesses, 
I learned that the fish had unquestion- 
ably been taken fairly enough on a per- 
fectly conventional wet fly by the fastest 
kind of downstream work. The little 
beast had covered pretty nearly the 
whole river in a single day, fishing down- 
stream like a madman, and this was the 
result. I hate to see a fellow I’m not 
very keen about take a mess 6f fish like 
that, and take them fair- 
ly to boot. It’s positively 
insulting—casting pearls 
and all that. 

Nevertheless all my 
theories immediately 
went glimmering again; 
and when I adopted the 
same tactics on the fol- 
lowing day, with very 
creditable results, it be- 
gan to look like a clean 
sweep for the opposition. 

“Don’t talk to me,” 
said my new nemesis a 
little  sententiously, 
“about these fellows that 
spend the day in one 
eddy. There’s nothing to 
it. It’s a hundred-to-one 
shot that the fish won’t 
happen to be in some 
particular spot in any 
quantity; and everybody 
knows that a_ brownie 
won’t come twice, any- 
way. You’ve got to go 
out and find ’em. And 
the farther you go, the 
more you'll find—’spec- 
ially when the river’s 
like this.” 


SAID nothing, but I 

began to do a little 
serious thinking. The last 
six words of this remark 
undoubtedly got some- 
where and meant some- 
thing. I remembered a 
few exceptionally good 
catches which I had made in the old 
fast days, when the slow fishermen had 
drawn blanks or near blanks, and they 
were mostly confined to periods of high 
water, cold weather or some other con- 
dition that kept the fish down. Con- 
versely, the really good catches @ la 
single-pool style seemed usually to have 
been secured when fish were showing, 
at least p sera an appreciable part of the 
day. Thus, in a typical spring season, the 
warm, sunny days, when a hatch was 
well-nigh inevitable, were apt to reward 
the slow angler, (Continued on page 57) 
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WAS broke—but I 
wanted to go hunting, 
and I wanted to hunt 
big game in Africa. 
The bug had bitten me 
hard. I couldn’t work and 
couldn’t sleep, and wasn’t of any 
r particular use in any way, shape 


‘ or form. There was but one 
thing to do—hunt big game in 
Africa. How did I do it? I'll tell 
you how—and anyone, broke or 
otherwise, can do the same. 


It was in January, 1929. I was in 
New York City, more than 7,000 
miles from the African veldt; but I 
went into a huddle with myself and 
decided first, there is always a place 
for an able-bodied seaman on out- 
going freighters bound for Africa; 
and second, lions, eland and other 
African big-game creatures fall just 
as quickly to the well-aimed rifle of 
a poor but ambitious adventurer as 
they do to that of any multimillion- 
-- aire sportsman. And, as I later learn- 

ed, one is quite certain to have more 
4 fun out of tackling such an adven- 

turesome undertaking with nothing 
more than an inclination than with 
a flock of check books at his disposal. 

I signed on the S. S. Western Night of the American- 
South African line bound for South and East Africa, and 
started on my one-man expedition on the first day of March. 
The sum total of my equipment, besides my inclination, was 
‘one .405 rifle with eighty rounds of ammunition, all of which 
I parked with the chief mate of the ship. The intervening 
time between leaving New York and being dumped out on 
the coast of Africa is one which I would prefer to forget. 
My duties were not particularly attractive and of such a 
character that I had no time to anticipate the jungle ad- 
ventures which, I hoped, lay before me. 

On April 8th, in a dense fog just off Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa, poor old Western Night, unfortunately for the steam- 
ship line but fortunately for me, jammed herself hopelessly 


on an offshore reef, and four hours later we were ordered to | 


abandon ship. Despite the fact that the ship was listing 
very badly, I managed to retrieve my rifle and ammuni- 
tion before taking to the life-boat. 

We were ordered to remain at Port Elizabeth for our 
repatriation to the United States. Cursing the luck 
that had wrecked the ship and spoiled my shoot- ~\ 4% 
ing plans, I wandered aimlessly about the town. y 
Luckily, however, I happened to meet up with a 
man who was getting ready to leave im- 
mediately by motor for Johannesburg, a 
trip of about 875 miles. He offered to take , 
me along. I had an hour to decide, pack and ~ 
return to the place where the motorist 
would pick me up. At the time, I had just $45 
in gold, a couple of khaki shirts, a pair of khaki 
pants which were on me, a pair of dungarees 
which I later used to make the pack sack, two 
pairs of socks, tooth-brush, razor, bottle of 
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| A\frica on Nothing 


if A young American starts on a bicycle and alone 
— \ to hunt Africa’s most dangerous game 


By LEWIS V. CUMMINGS 


Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


mercurochrome, hypodermic and five grains of cocaine, and 
about a hundred tablets of quinine (not used). 

I had already discovered a local library which contained 
some excellent maps of the country and found that I could 
leave Johannesburg and go by railroad a distance of about 
500 miles to Messina, a little copper-mining town not far 
from the Limpopo River at the southern boundary of 
Rhodesia. From there it would be but a simple matter to 
get into very attractive big-game country. If necessary, an 
800- to 900-mile hike cross-country would bring me back 
to the coast at a place called Beira, where I could wait for 
one of the company’s ships and pick up my job again, or 
collect some back pay and continue my big-game expedition. 

Would I go? I didn’t even debate the question. Within 
one hour I was waiting for the automobile to pick me up, 
and in a very short time we were on our way. 


OUR days later we arrived at Johannesburg. From that 

famous gold-mining center I took a train to Pretoria, a 
distance of some thirty miles. There I bought a second-hand 
bicycle; and with my small roll of possessions on the carrier 
behind I mounted optimistically, and my two-wheel safari 
turned north. 

Bicycles may be all right as means of transportation in 
certain parts of the world, but they most assuredly were 
never intended for an African safari. At the end of two long 
days I had covered 65 miles and completely ruined my dis- 
position. At Nylstroom I left the bike and once again 
boarded the train for Messina, arriving the next evening 
with about twenty shillings left in my pocket. I spent a 
couple of days trying to get some information and directions 
regarding the country beyond, but no one seemed inclined 
to help me. They probably did not want to be a party to what 
was unquestionably a very foolhardy undertaking on my part. 






Noiselessly 

the lion came 
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Africa on Nothing 


At any rate, on a morning in May, I 
loaded upon my back my entire expedition 
equipment and started off. I waded the 
Limpopo River at a shallow point, with the 
: intention of going through Portuguese East 
Africa. About fifty miles east, I came to a 
native kayak, along the river bank. I was 
told that there were no other natives farther 
to the east. I decided to stay a while at this 
little settlement in order to become some- 
what acclimated and incidentally to learn 
a little of the language known as “kitchen 
kaffir,” which all of the natives speak. This 
would give me an opportunity to do a lit- 
tle preliminary hunting at the same time. 


; HE population of this kayah was four- 

teen persons. I lived in one of their 
mud huts and subsisted on corn-meal boiled 
into a stiff paste, which the Swahilis call 
potio; also roasted green corn and meat 
which I shot. 

The first day that I went out to shoot, 
I took two of the natives with me. Natives 
always welcome an opportunity to get fresh 
meat, especially when someone else sup- 
plies the ammunition. We strolled off 
through the bush over the gently rolling, 
stony hills. I knew there was game about of 
several varieties, but I had not the slightest 
idea as to what would be the first big, small, 
fat or skinny creature which would bob up 
in front of me. Within a very short time 
I was given a sudden start by the sharp clatter of hoofs on 
; the hard ground, and through an opening in the bush I got 
a fleeting glimpse of a dozen or more great dark beasts with 
long black horns sweeping backward in graceful scimitar 
curves over their necks. 

5 “Sable!” I gasped to myself. 

I was quite certain they were sable from the pictures I 

had seen of the animals. But they were gone while I gaped 
foolishly, and then the two native boys looked very much 
pained at my not even having attempted to shoot one. It 
was not entirely buck fever—they were just going too 
blamed fast. 
. As we moved on I secretly determined not to let the next 
animal, no matter how big or imposing it might be, get away 
without at least sending a rifle shot after it. I was so on 
edge that if someone had said “Boo!” my knees would 
probably have collapsed completely. Suddenly I noticed 
something ahead, brought the rifle to my shoulder, fired, ran 
a few feet forward, then fired again. This time the two 
native boys laughed aloud at me. I had fired at a combina- 
tion of gray stone and bush which looked for all the world 
like an antlered animal. Don’t tell me that antlered animals 
don’t live in Africa! I know that—now. 

But as the first shot had roared out a thunder of hoofs 
in the bush ahead told me that a big herd of something or 
other had dashed away. I was not doing better rapidly. 

A short while later one of the boys pointed out a grayish 
blur through the bush. I knew from his actions that it was 
something I should shoot. Dropping to one knee, I fired, and 
the soft-nosed .405 bullet, as I very shortly afterward 
learned, nearly annihilated a 50-pound duiker. Little more 
than the head and feet remained, but it was my first 
African game. What was left of it would at least make 

soup; so we took it along. 

A little later we came on to two bushbuck and a 
small herd of water-buck—but again I failed to 
shoot quickly enough. In fact, the total bag on my 

first day of big-game hunting in Africa consisted 
of one very small, very badly demolished duiker. 
But at least I had been big-game 
\ hunting in Africa. 
~ A couple of days later we went 
~ out again. Wandering along the 
river bank in the early morning, at 
peace with the world and really 
caring little what I saw, we came 
to a trail showing the passage of 
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Away the spotted beast went, swiftly and low to the ground 


some kind of beast which left a large cow-like track. Of 
course, my vocabulary of the native language was still very 
limited, but after some effort on the part of all of us and 
with the assistance of the ever-valuable sign language I man- 
aged to learn that whatever the animals might be, they came 
down to water very early in the morning and quickly retired 
to the plateau on the far side of the range of hills that lay 
parallel to the river. I must get up much earlier in the morn- 
ing if I wished to get one of these creatures. 

The next morning, before daybreak, we were up and off 
through the bush. As we wandered along, dark, sinister 
bodies moved away swiftly and silently from our path, with 
now and then a snort and clattering of hoofs that gave me 
something of an ill-at-ease feeling. Thousands of animals 
from the back country nightly trek to the river to drink, 
sometimes moving in single file along the hundreds of game 
trails to the passes through the hills which are beaten into 
roads five feet wide by the constant parade of numberless 
hoofs. Sometimes they spread out and graze their way slowly 
to their selected grounds. Then, as dawn finally showed in 
the lightening sky, thousands of doves seemed to awake and 

-coo in the bush, and seemingly everywhere sounded the 
harsh, strident calls of spur and guinea-fowl. There is a 
glamour to daybreak in the African wilds which only Africa 
possesses. I have watched a good many daybreaks in some 
very out-of-the-way corners of the four continents—but no- 
where is the coming day so impressive as in Africa. 


AT length we came to the pass toward which we had 
started, and followed a small herd of sable through it 
to the plateau. But they were a little too far off, and I would 
not fire at them, nor at a bunch of bouncing klipspringer 
which performed unbelievably agile feats as they bounded 
away across a rocky slide. 

Once on level ground again, we turned at right angles to 
cross the trails made by the moving herds and soon came 
upon fresh spoor of eland. Following this trail, we startled 
a band of zebra that rushed madly away on bounding hoofs 
into the rising sun, giving a ridiculous, high-pitched whoop- 
ing bark as the ran. 

The boy shook his head and I swore, fearing that an alarm 
would be given to our quarry which, we felt quite certain, 
was only a short distance ahead of us. But a few moments 
later there loomed up, not more than eighty yards away, a 
band of great dun-colored beasts with straight horns. They 
were eland, and totally unaware of our presence. The .405 
belched forth. My heart gave an (Continued on page 69) 
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John Dose, the old master, at the end of a long battle 


Athletes of the Rogue 


Taking sea-run trout from this most famous steelhead river 


RACTICALLY every experienced 
sportsman has read or heard about 
the classical Rogue River, where 
exuberant, hard-fighting steelheads 
pit truculence and cunning against the 
skill and persistence of the angler. Thir- 
ty-two years ago I listened to the siren 
song of the beautiful Rogue for the first 
time and made the acquaintance of the 
finny athletes of its crystal 
depths. The delightful experience 
has been repeated almost yearly. 

Two years ago our party es- 
tablished camp in a secluded spot 
beside the river, a location that 
was just about perfect. The ag- 
gregation of fly-fishermen con- 
sisted of Jules P. Cuenin, fly- 
casting champion; Arthur Wal- 
dron, veteran angler of the coast 
country; John Dose of Eugene, 
skilled rodster and boatman, and 
the writer. 

Upon my arrival from Califor- 
nia late in the afternoon, Cuenin, 
who had preceded me, insisted 
that I start fishing without a 
moment’s delay. “The fish are 
here and conditions are just 
right,” he declared. ““Never mind 
about waders. You can hook 
plenty of good ones right from 
the gravel bar directly across 
from camp.” 

With that he thrust his rod in 
my hand, Dose ferried me across 
the river, and within twenty 
minutes I had landed my first 
steelhead of the trip on a new 
fly, which is now favorably 
known as “Cuenin’s Brat.” This, 
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By H. L. BETTEN 


of course, was an unusual experience, for 
seldom is a large fish taken so quickly. 
However, it reveals the possibilities of 
the Rogue when the fish are rising and 
you get all the breaks. 

Last season that good sportsman, 
Harold Preston, was admitted to the 
small circle, and the same desirable camp 
site was selected. Mid-September was 


The fish tree in front of our camp 


the time set for inaugurating the steel- 
head campaign. Unfortunately, Cuenin 
was delayed at the last minute. So Pres- 
ton and I started in advance, with the 
Klamath River listed as our first stop. 
We met Waldron at Macbeth, where the 
big stream was found too roily for fly- 
fishing. Upon Waldron’s assurance that 
he would follow immediately, Preston 
and I continued on to Oregon. 

The sun was declining as we 
topped the last intervening 
ridge and viewed the flashing 
curve of the Rogue where it 
bends sharply just above the 
camp site. Here, in contrast to 
the clammy chill of the foggy 
coast, the sun shone warmly from 
a clear sky. Already that inimi- 
table blue Oregon haze was steal- 
ing over shaded ridges and deep 
canons. The air was filled with 
the balsamic breath of the tow- 
ering pines and firs. 


INALLY we reached the turn 

that marked the journey’s 
end. Below, in the deep crotch of 
the vale, the river pulsed and 
shimmered. And there, under the 
great oak known as “the fish 
tree,” stood my old friend John 
Dose. When he recognized me, 
he shouted a welcome that rose 
clearly above the roar of the 
rapids. 

The camp site is located on a 
pine-clad bench at the very brink 
of the stream. A fringe of de- 
ciduous trees lines the opposite 
bank, behind which there rises 4 
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great timbered ridge extending as far as 
the eye can see. From this vantage point 
we can survey silvering riffles upstream 
and down. Better still, a rapid, pulsating 
reach known to us as Camp Riffle abuts 
this bench, and big steelhead often lie 
in this stretch, within easy casting dis- 
tance of the tents. 

Although the river beckoned insistent- 
ly, we decided to prepare camp before 
attempting to fish. While the car was 
equipped with a comfortable bed, after 
all there’s nothing like a regular camp— 
canvas shelter, balsam feathers and all 
the rest. So the old wall 
tent with an extended 
sporting history was 
shear-legged into posi- 
tion beside some pines 
and hauled taut, a spot 
cleared for the nightly 
camp fire, the car jock- 
eyed into a handy posi- 
tion, and everything 
made shipshape and 
ready for the night. 


T lacked a half hour 

of sunset when, in 
accordance with Dose’s 
advice, Preston and I 
hastened down to the 
rifle below camp and 
after soaking our lead- 
ers proceeded to try 
out these waters. Pres- 
ton was duly impressed 
by this beautiful reach, 
which swirled and boil- 
ed along the ragged 
ledges close to the far- 
ther shore, the whole 
overshot with opales- 
cent reflections from a 
flaming sunset. “What 
a wonderful riffle!” he 
exclaimed enthusiasti- 
cally. “I was prepared 
for something out of 
the ordinary, but this 
is simply great. No 
wonder they rave about 
the Rogue! You can’t 
beat it!” 

Wading out carefully 
in accordance with di- 
rections, he extended 
line until with long 
casts he was approach- 
ing what I knew was a hot spot. Sud- 
denly his rod bent like a bow and then 
straightened out. “Wow! Did you see 
that?” he shouted. “Cleaned me out. 
Struck like a bolt out of the blue. Darn 
it! I just couldn’t think fast enough to 
let go the line when he hit.” 

“Yeah, you have to be light-fingered, 
or those big babies will smash tackle 
at every rise,” I replied. “Well, better 
luck next time.” 

Then, with this warning and horrible 
example before me, I fell into the same 
error a few minutes later and was clean- 
ed out myself. Very soon Preston hooked 
another steelhead, and almost simultane- 
ously I had a savage, nerve-shocking 
rise. It was dusk before we beached our 
fish; and although they were small, 
Weighing about four pounds each, it was 
with an exultant feeling that we returned 


Athletes of the Rogue 


to camp. The fish were here! And they 
took the fly freely! 

During the evening an uneasy east 
wind arose and the sky became overcast. 
Toward morning an occasional patter of 
rain struck the tent. But this proved to 
be only a weak threat, and day broke 
cloudy but bright with every indica- 
tion of perfect weather for steelhead 
fishing. 

As the river rose nightly and Dose in- 
formed us that fish would not rise until 
the water receded about noon, there was 
no occasion for haste. So we lay snug in 





Harold Preston testing his rod on a fresh-run fish 


our sleeping bags until long after sunrise, 
listening to the snarl and boom of the 
flood as it rushed through the rocky 
chute a few rods above camp. 

The previous season conditions had 
been quite the reverse and the best 
fishing was had early in the morning. 
Then it was Cuenin’s invariable custom 
to rout me out of bed when it was still 
plumb dark. 

As neither Waldron nor Dose were 
amenable to this pre-daylight system, 
Cuenin’s blandishments were concentra- 
ted on me. I must confess that early 
rising was worth while, for there is no 
more bewitching time on the Rogue than 
that which witnesses the birth of a per- 
fect day. The sky is full of color, misty 
veils are flung from the shimmering 
water, and the air is full of all kinds of 
melody. Nevertheless it’s also very nice 


to lie warm in your tent until the sun’s 
early rays take the chill out of the air, 
then leisurely prepare and eat a bountiful 
breakfast, secure in the knowledge that 
you are missing no sport. 

That morning we planned a trip down- 
stream in the boat. “I believe we will 
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find them today,” asserted Dose as he 
surveyed the sky. “There’s a hint of rain 
in the air, but nothing to hinder fishing. 
This is the kind of weather that sends 
them to new riffles and makes them sav- 
age to strike. Fellows, I believe they’re 
going to tear the tails right out of your 
streamer flies.” 

“Well, that’ll not 
arouse resentment on 
our part,” I retorted. 
“What they do to these 
Cain River flies doesn’t 
matter so long as they 
favor us with a rise.” 

After stowing an ear- 
ly lunch we started. 
Preston cast from the 
boat as we slipped 
through the long riffle 
below camp, but failed 
to hook a fish. Soon we 
entered swift rapids and 
shot out into a channel 
that led to Boat Riffle. 


S I had taken my 
largest fish in this 
reach the previous sea- 
son, its translucent 
depths appealed partic- 
ularly to me. “I believe 
I'll camp right here,” I 
declared to Dose. “You 
and Preston can go on 
down to Piccadilly— 
he'll be seeing new wat- 
ers all the way. If I fin- 
ish here before you line 
back, I'll wade across 
the river above the 
rapids and continue on 
to camp.” 

Starting at the head 
of this _ beautiful 
stretch, through which 
the flood poured swift- 
ly and _ brokenly, I 
waded out until with 
long casts I dropped the 
fly in the deep channel 
close beside the opposite 
bank. But although I carefully fished its 
length, I failed to rise a fish. However, 
I was not in the least discouraged, for I 
knew that the deep, swirling emerald 
waters just below the riffle were almost 
certain to yield results. 

I selected another fly, a sober streamer 
pattern with Jungle Cock shoulders, hav- 
ing a hunch it would turn the trick. It 
rode beautifully when tested out, with a 
seductive shimmy that I felt sure was 
just the prescription for a virile, pug- 
nacious steelhead. Taking advantage of 
a backwater, I waded out up to my waist 
in the flood. I found that my longest 
casts would place the fly in eddies close 
to the perpendicular wall on the far side 
of the river, where it was sucked down 
deep before swinging across the ledge- 
rimmed channel in which fish un- 
doubtedly lay. (Continued on page 77) 
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Rapid Transit Wins 


Two entries from the same kennels run off the finals of the National Champtonship 


N spite of the fact that she did not 

win the title, the heroine of the 37th 

National Championship was the su- 

perb little pointer bitch Superlette, 
owned by A. G. C. Sage of New York 
and handled by Clyde Morton of Alberta, 
Alabama. Superlette’s field-trial career 
has been a unique one; and when it 
comes to her record in championship 
events, she is almost 
in a class by herself. 

The greatest field- 
trial stake for derby 
dogs is the American 
Field Futurity, which 
carries a cash purse 
of $3,000 distributed 
among the winners. 
Back in 1926 the win- 
ner of the American 


Field Futurity for 
that year was Super- 
lette. After making 


this most desired of 
all derby wins, she 
was retired to the 
Sage kennels in Ala- 
bama and competed 
but little in field trials 
during that period 
when her schooling 
was concentrated up- 
on the proper finish 
required for an all-age 
performer. Then she 
came before the field-tria! world again, 
entered almost exclusively in champion- 
ship events, and achieved the title of 
National Free-for-All Champion on three 
different occasions. This in itself would 
have been a record sufficient to place her 
among the immortals of dogdom, but her 
showing in the last two National Cham- 
pionships has raised her standing still 
higher. 

A year ago, on the Ames preserve near 
Grand Junction, Tennessee, it was Super- 
lette that was called back to run off the 
finals for the title against Susquehanna 
Tom. A couple of days previously she 
had been injured in a work-out and ran 
under the handicap of a heavy canvas 
bandage. Susquehanna Tom won the 
title, but Superlette became more than 
ever the most feared entry in any cham- 
pionship. And again, at promptly nine 
o'clock on Friday morning, March 3, 
1933, it was Superlette, at the age of 
nine years, that was called back to run 
a final heat for the title of National 
Champion against a younger dog from 
the same kennels. Let it merely be re- 
marked in passing that at nine years of 
age * most field-trial competitors have 
long since been retired. 

The hero of the 1933 National Cham- 


By HORACE LYTLE 


pionship was the white-and-liver pointer 
dog Rapid Transit, also owned by A. G. 
C. Sage of New York and also handled 
by Clyde Morton. Rapid Transit’s two 
performances in this stake were startling 
to the gallery which follows bird-dog 
field trials. The dog was practically un- 
known when he was taken to Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, last January, where 
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he was placed first against a fine field in 
the all-age stake of the All-America 
trials. It was that win which qualified 
him for the National Championship, and 
he was subsequently entered. All that 
was known of him was that he had won 
a good stake in Mississippi the previous 
month. In the advance reckoning his 
name was scarcely mentioned among the 
title probabilities. No one, except per- 
haps his handler, had any idea how he 
might show in the race of three hours 
required in the National Championship. 
How the dog came through is now a 
matter of record. Suffice it to say that 
he proved himself in every way worthy 
of the greatest title that the field-trial 
world has to offer. 


WENTY-THREE dogs had been 
duly nominated for the 37th National 
Championship. If each of these entries 
had started, it would have taken until 
Saturday evening, March 4, to run off 
the first series. Only four dogs, or two 
braces, can be run each day. The first 
brace starts each morning promptly at 
nine o’clock and runs until twelve o’clock 
noon. At one o’clock the afternoon brace 
goes down and runs until four o’clock. 
The National Championship has often 
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The new National Champion, Rapid Transit, owned by A. G. C. Sage 


not been decided until some time on 
Saturday of the same week in which it 
was started, but for a while it looked 
as if this year it might require more 
than that to complete this most impor- 
tant of all stakes. Therefore, when the 
judges drove into Grand Junction for 
the drawings on the evening of February 
26, it was with some relief that they 
found that only sixteen 
of the nominations 
would actually start. 
These naturally repre- 
sented the cream of 
field-trial performers, 
especially from the 
standpoint of ability 
to run three hours 
without foldingup. The 
drawings resulted in 
the following braces: 


Edgewood Ben, 
owned by B. B. Ezell 
of Charleston, West 
Virginia, handled by 
O. S. Redman of 
Wellston, Ohio, with 
Yankee Doodle Jack, 
owned by S. H. Vre- 
denburgh of Vreden- 
burgh, Alabama, han- 
dled by Pete Dixon of 
Fitzpatrick, Alabama. 

Kremlin, owned by 
Jacob Frantz of Balti- 
more, Maryland, handled by Chesley Har- 
ris of Hayneville, Alabama, with Billious 
3en, owned by Drs. B. H. and B. I. Tal- 
but of Toledo, Ohio, handled by T. W. 
Jones of Corinth, Mississippi. 

Luray Beau, owned by H. F. Schaefer 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, handled by O. S. Red- 
man of Wellston, Ohio, with Norias Roy, 
owned by W. C. Teagle of New York City, 
handled by Prather Robinson of Hayne- 
ville, Alabama. 

Schoolfield, owned by T. H. Pratt 
of Kingsport, Tennessee, handled by 
Luther Smith of Jefferson City, Tennessee, 
with Bailey’s Proctor Mike, owned by 
H. M. Curry of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
handled by Fred Bevan, brother of Bob 
Bevan of Thomasville, North Carolina, 
who on two occasions piloted the great 
pointer dog Seaview Rex into the second 
series of this same stake. 

Trego, owned by S. H. Vredenburgh of 
Vredenburgh, Alabama, handled by John 
Campbell of Fitzpatrick, Alabama, with 
Dr. 3lue Willing, owned by L. D. Johnson 
of Evansville, Indiana, handled by Ed 
Farrior of Union Springs, Alabama. 

Norias Annie, owned by W. C. Teagle 
of New York City, handled by Chesley 
Harris of Hayneville, Alabama, with Su- 
perlette, owned by A. G. C. Sage of New 
York City, handled by Clyde Morton of 
Alberta, Alabama. 

Rapid Transit, owned by A. G. C. Sage 
of New York City, handled by Clyde Mor- 
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ton of Alberta, Alabama, with Mad An- 
thony, owned by Se a Holbrook of _Or- 
jando, Florida, handled by Frank Cum- 
mins, also of Orlando. 

Evergreen Jersey Mack, owned by L. D. 
Johnson of Evansville, Indiana, handled 
by Ed Farrior of Union Springs, Alabama, 
with Sid’s Ferris Joe, owned by the ken- 
nels of Edens & Crawford and handled by 
J. M. Crawford of Malakoff, Texas. 


It might be mentioned that the only 
two setters drawn to run in this 37th 
National Championship were Edgewood 
Ben and Luray Beau. Another point of 
interest is the fact that these two setters 
were both handled by O. S. Redman of 
Wellston, Ohio, and they were his only 
entries. The other fourteen dogs were all 
pointers. A further point of interest is 
the fact that the only entry of derby age 
was Dr. Blue Willing, and had he been 
able to finish as he started—without mis- 
fortune having befallen him— it is possi- 
ble that he might have changed the stake 
completely. The misfortune to which we 
refer will be brought out later in an ac- 
count of the running. The National 
Championship has been won only once 
by a dog of derby age, and that was 
when Mary Montrose won it for the first 
time in 1917. The start of Dr. Blue Will- 
ing this year was most auspicious. When 
he became lost while still running at his 
best, it was a misfortune indeed for both 
owner and handler. 


HE National Championship is rich 

with traditions, and these were fully 
maintained this year. Each brace is 
started promptly on time. There are no 
delays. A dog must always handle. He 
must show speed and range and style. 
He must back his brace mate willingly. 
He must come in to handle singles on de- 
mand. In short, the winner of this title 
must represent the best there can be in 
bird-dog make-up—a dog with the fire 
required to go “big” and win field trials, 
yet with the tractability necessary to 
make the ideal dog to shoot over. 

At promptly nine o’clock on Monday 
morning, February 27, the little setter 
Edgewood Ben went away with the 
pointer Yankee Doodle Jack. It was 
Yankee Doodle Jack that had run the 


Superlette, the famous little pointer that 
was called back for the second series in 
1932 and again this year 


Rapid Transit Wins 


finals of the National Championship 
against Mary Blue in 1931. Ben went 
through his three hours in good shape, 
had six covey finds and showed perfect 
manners in backing his brace mate. The 
little setter could be faulted only for 
having too many unproductive points 
and also for not going quite big enough 
for championship consideration. Yankee 
Doodle Jack had four covey finds and 
one single, and went through his three 
hours in fine form; but his perform- 
ance was scarcely up to the caliber of 
that which he turned in two years ago, 
when many of his supporters thought 
that he might win the title. 


T promptly one o'clock that same 
afternoon Kremlin and Billious 
Ben faced the judges. Of these two much 
was expected. Billious Ben won two 
stakes on prairie chickens in Canada last 
September, and Kremlin has been a 
greatly discussed dog during the past 
two years. 

This brace started off with a bang. 
In a very short time Kremlin had found 
and handled two coveys of birds. A few 
minutes later Billious Ben made his first 
find—and a good one. This little pointer 
is full of vim and fire and style. Kremlin 
made an auspicious start, but failed to 
keep scoring. He was out of judgment 
on too many occasions and for too long. 
Not enough was seen of him by the 
judges, and his total score for the three 
hours was four coveys and three singles. 
Billious Ben topped his brace mate with 
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a total of seven covey finds, all well 
handled. There is no question but that 
Ben stood high dog of the four at the 
end of the first day and was worthy of 
serious consideration throughout the 
stake, although he had not always 
hunted his course to the best advantage. 


HE first brace on Tuesday morning 

had been much heralded, and it 
brought forth an increased and interested 
gallery of riders. At nine o’clock on Feb- 
ruary 28, Luray Beau started his heat 
against Norias Roy. Luray Beau first came 
into prominence with his showing in the 
National Championship a year ago and 
during the past fall had made an out- 
standing win of first place in an open 
all-age stake on pheasants in New York 
State when braced against the Double 
Pheasant Champion, Village Boy. Norias 
Roy was fresh from three first-place 
wins, the last being the title of Free-for- 
All Champion. Much was expected of 
him by the gallery, and he did end 
up with a total score of eight covey 
finds. 

Luray Beau’s score was six coveys. 
Beau, however, did not go through the 
three hours in championship form; and 
either Norias Roy was too difficult to 
handle on this occasion, or not enough 
care was taken to show him before the 
judges. Not quite enough was seen of 
him out in front, but the dog was always 
impressive, particularly so from the 
standpoint of sustained speed and range. 
He finished “bigger” than any other dog 
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Schoolfield, one of the high dogs in the 
37th National Championship 


in the stake, considering merely the 
punch he put into his final cast. 

For the afternoon heat of Tuesday, 
February 28, Schoolfield ran against 
Bailey’s Proctor Mike. Schoolfield’s heat 
was level and sustained. His score was 
seven coveys and one single. He finished 
his three hours on birds, after the best 
cast he had made. Schoolfield “handled 
like a glove” for Luther Smith; and 
when, with only a few minutes to go, he 
cast out ahead, fought his way through 
a mean gully, and kept boring on and 
out, he was impressive indeed. Each of 
his finds was good, and each of them was 
handled without a semblance of a flaw. In 
him we saw the high dog of the stake up 
to that point. (Continued on page 70) 
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Decaying fish along the shore of a polluted stream 


OST of us have heard, usually 

with pitying amusement, the 

old proverb of the short-sighted 

Scotchman who fell over a 
pound to pick up a penny. Both our 
pity and our amusement have been dis- 
played unwisely. 

It is quite likely that the Scotchman 
would laugh at us in exactly the same 
way in which we evidenced our hilarity 
if he ever saw what we have so per- 
sistently refused to recognize; and that 
is that we, too, are constantly guilty of 
the same sort of idiocy. 

That situation, extraordinary as it is 
in this land of vaunted efficiency, has 
been created and is maintained because 
of stream pollution—destructive dump- 
ing of sewage and waste by municipal- 
ities and manufacturers into the most 
convenient public waterway. 

Possibly the Scotchman’s laughter 
would be both louder and longer than 
ours, for the two situations are not ex- 
actly parallel. He owned neither the 
pound nor the penny, but the sportsmen 
of America share, by virtue of their 
citizenship, in the ownership of the nat- 
ural beauties and resources of the coun- 
try. When these are destroyed, the loss 
is the sportsmen’s because of the col- 
lateral destruction of hunting and fishing 
and recreational activities, yet the profit 
is not theirs. Even the penny which is 
gained goes to someone else—the culp- 
able law-breaker responsible for the 
pollution. 

Fish can be killed in horrible quanti- 
ties in a long stretch of stream or river 
by pollution, wildfowl driven to other 
localities by contamination of their rest- 
ing and feeding areas, miles of lovely 
country made intolerable by filth—and 
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R OLLUTION 
or p URITY! 


The greatest menace to fishing today ts pollution 


By PAUL BROWN 


as a rule little or nothing 
has been done about it. 
Sportsmen suffer most 
from this particularly ob- 
noxious form of depreda- 
tion, and their past efforts 
to correct it legally have 
not always been success- 
ful. Yet if a sportsman is 
detected or apprehended 
with a single fish or bird 
illegally in his possession 
—no matter how inno- 
cently or ignorantly—the 
whole machinery of the 
law functions to punish 
him. There is something 
wrong with that picture. 

There are plenty of laws all over the 
country to invoke against pollution, laws 
which have come into being because of 
the insistence of sportsmen and conser- 
vationists that the willful defiling of 
nature be made illegal, but they have 
not furnished the relief expected of 
them. It is perfectly evident to anyone 
who cares to look that pollution is still 
a common abomination—even an in- 
creasing one. 

At first the laws demanded and ob- 
tained to correct this evil were of one 
general type in that they provided that 
the pollution of a stream was either a 
misdemeanor or a felony and stipulated 
that a flexible penalty could be imposed 
upon a convicted offender. That seemed 
reasonable. Even the flexibility of the 
penalty was regarded with approval, for 
it contemplated the possibility of award- 
ing a small and relatively light sentence 
for an offense of corresponding gravity 
while permitting a much more severe 
punishment to be imposed for flagrantly 
serious violations. 

Unhappily, it didn’t work out that 
way. Judicial officers usually had com- 
plete authority and wide discretion. The 
penalties actually awarded varied widely 
for substantially the same offenses. 

One man might be fined fifty dollars 
for totally destroying the esthetic value 
and wild life of miles and miles of water- 
way and at the same time be tacitly per- 
mitted to continue his pernicious prac- 
tices, while another, whose offense was 
much less serious, might be fined many 
times that amount and compelled to stop 
the pollution he caused. There was no 
uniformity. 

There was also a tendency to regard 


a conviction for pollution as the end of 
the story, even if the pollution continued 
—for the law has long held that a man 
cannot be twice punished for the same 
offense. Only recently has this attitude 
been modified to conform with reason 
and common sense. 

Municipalities and large manufac- 
tories have generally been the worst of- 
fenders, and unfortunately these two 
polluting agencies are usually powerful. 
They had the ability always to present a 
reasonable pretext, or at least a plausible 
one, for their illegal and destructive be- 
havior. Judges were too often persuaded 
to accept their selfish and prejudiced 
views, despite the self-evident fact that 
a correction of the befouling practices 
would have had wide-reaching and bene- 
ficial effects upon the community as a 
whole. 

For example, municipalities would con- 
tend that the correction of sewage pollu- 
tion would necessitate the installation of 
a costly disposal plant. There would have 
to be a bond issue, and that would mean 
a rise in taxes. Elected officers, even 
judges, proceed cautiously when taxes 
are involved. Since there was never any 
organized presentation of facts to prove 
that the disposal plant would not really 
be costly, but actually economical, the 
usual result was that municipalities were 
permitted to dump raw sewage into 
streams and rivers flowing past or 
through them. 


NDUSTRIES, on the other hand, gen- 

erally objected in such a way that 
their workmen and the local merchants 
became their allies. It was maintained 
that to forbid the dumping of industrial 
waste into streams would entail the ex- 
pensive installation and operation of a 
private treatment plant to handle the 
wastage. That, in turn, would cause a 
mounting manufacturing cost for their 
product, and with increased costs they 
could not compete with other similar 
manufacturers. The only solution would 
be to reduce those costs to where they 
had been by lowering wages. 

Employees are also voters, and men 
who have their wages cut because of the 
action of a public official are not going 
to be enthusiastic about him at the next 
election. With lowered wages there would 
be a smaller local payroll, and that con- 
cerned merchants, with the result that 
too often the decisions of the courts 
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were what one would expect them to be 
in the face of such local conditions. 

The population of the town, consid- 
ered as a social or political unit, simply 
never appeared in the considerations in- 
volved in reaching a decision. The health 
of the entire community might be en- 
dangered by the pollution, but there was 
rarely sufficient pressure brought to bear 
to remove the menace unless sickness 
actually appeared and threatened to be- 
come epidemic. Consequently, the men- 
ace remained. 

Greed for the immediate dollar blinded 
everyone to the value of the many dol- 
lars in the immediate future which would 
have been—and always are—created by 
a clean stream. Those dollars are not 
mythical. They come from many sources, 
such as reduced appropriations for the 
maintenance of public health and con- 
sequently reduced taxes; increase in the 
value of real estate along or near the 
waterway involved; higher assessments 
and larger tax yields, even with the low- 
ered rate, from those properties; un- 
expected profits yielded by the residue 
of the polluting material after it has 
been treated; the enormous value of 
added recreational and sports facilities 
offered by the improved conditions and 
the profits from constant individual ex- 
penditures incident to the pursuit of the 
new advantages. 


HE unrestricted dumping of sewage 

and waste into a convenient stream 
is never an economy. It represents con- 
stant loss, not constant saving. 

Even in those comparatively rare in- 
stances where the courts saw the situ- 
ation and its dangers clearly, nothing 
much could really be done. Even when 
a gross offender was tried and convicted, 
it resulted in nothing but an appeal to 
a higher court, and while the appeal was 
pending, often for years, the pollution 
continued. 

Soon, of course, the maximum destruc- 
tion to the stream had been accom- 
plished, and when the appeal finally was 
heard it made little or no difference how 
the decision went as far as a restoration 
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A river filled with floating fish killed by pollution” 


Pollution or Purity? 


of the natural beauties and resources of 
the stream was concerned. That water- 
course had already been permanently 
ruined. Instead of being admitted with 
shame and regret, that very fact was 
often advanced by the offender as a 
reason why there was no longer any 
need to curtail or abolish his polluting 
practices! 

Incredible as this may seem now, there 
are many cases on record where this 
atrocious attitude was practically ac- 
cepted. Then the slowly rising resent- 
ment against pollution and the insistence 
that it be regarded as the menace and 
the crime that it is began to be felt, and 
a slight change became evident in the 
understanding of the legal solons. 


INES, in convicted cases, became 
more severe. They were often so large 
that manufacturers considered carefully 
before they violated the existing laws, 
for there was then a possibility that they 
would be as large or greater than the 
cost of installing a treating plant. Often, 
in case of conviction, the lower courts 
would compel a cessation of pollution if 
an appeal was taken, so that little re- 
mained to be gained by that subterfuge. 
Because of these more intelligent rul- 
ings, pollution as an institution was 
somewhat reduced, but there remains a 
wholesale and flagrant violation 
of laws which is made possible 
only because of the indifference 
and apathy of those who suffer 
most. This apathy may be, :and 
likely is, caused by a general 
belief that the courts cannot do 
anything with sufficient prompt- 
ness to save the situation even 
when the law is invoked. 
There is one redress, how- 
ever, that is a powerful and 
prompt corrective: a civil suit 
for pecuniary damages, coupled 
with a demand for an injunc- 
tion preventing the pollution 
until the suit can be heard. Or- 
dinarily, however, this means is 
open only to those individuals 
who have actually been harmed 


by the destruction of their personal 
rights or property values, which largely 
curtails its effectiveness. 

An instance of this is now pending in 
South Carolina. The Conestee Mills, a 
manufacturing corporation located on 
the Reedy River, was being seriously 
harmed by sewage from the town of 
Greenville. Discussions between the in- 
terested parties to correct the situation 
were without effect. 

Then Conestee Mills, Inc., instituted 
suit for $100,000 damages against the 
municipality. The case has been in the 
courts for some time and (at this writ- 
ing) is not yet decided. 

Reedy River, for some distance below 
the city of Greenville, is no longer a 
river, nor will it be for a long time after 
the pollution is abated. Game fish in a 
large pond on the Conestee Mills prop- 
erty have all been killed. Even the more 
sluggish fish, which as a rule are more 
tolerant of poor conditions, such as 
suckers and catfish, have been killed, and 
they have dotted the river for miles as 
their bloated bodies floated on the sur- 
face. 

Greenville operates a sewage disposal 
plant, but in the opinion of editorial 
commentators of the vicinity it is en- 
tirely inadequate both as to size and 
equipment. The effects of the discharged 
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effluent on the life in and along the 
stream indicate this quite clearly. The 
same editorial writers express the opin- 
ion that the city has already spent more 
money in fighting the suit of the manu- 
facturer than the needed extension and 
improvements to the plant would cost 
—and there is still the considerable 
possibility of losing the suit! 

When this particular case was first 
tried in the lower courts, the suit was 
dismissed on the grounds that the con- 
dition had maintained too long and that 
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the statute of limitations operated to 
prevent suit for damages. That decision 
was appealed, and the higher courts of 
the state reversed it, remanding the case 
back to the original court for trial. The 
important element of the higher court’s 
opinion was that the offense of polluting 
public waters is not a continuing one, 
but a repeated one! 

Thus it is possible for an outraged 
citizen to go to the courts and get an 
injunction preventing the further pol- 
lution of a stream until the case arising 
from it can be heard. And that is exactly 
what was done recently by the trustees 
of the Episcopal Church, South, when 
they sought a correction of pollution 
caused by the discharged sewage of the 
towns of Waynesville and Hazlewood, 
North Carolina, and the industrial wast- 
age of a tannery into a resort lake which 
the assembly of the church had created 
by building a hundred-thousand-dollar 
concrete dam across Richland Creek. 

More than a thousand acres of land 
were parked and developed around this 
artificial lake for outdoor summer ac- 
tivities of the church and summer homes 
for its members, but the pollution soon 
rendered the place unbearable. After the 
property had attained a value of nearly 
a million dollars, it was on the 
verge of becoming worthless for 
its intended purposes. Fish died, 
the waters became foul-smelling 
and murky, and bathers—intrep- 
id ones they must have been!— 
developed a skin irritation. Ran- 
cid odors made the vicinity un- 
pleasant. 

The courts apparently recog- 
nized the facts, for not only was 
an injunction granted against the 
two offending towns, but they 
were also directed that they must 
promptly install sewage treat- 
ment plants so that the condi- 
tions could never recur! 

Past injury is to be taken care 
of by a damage suit against the 
offending municipalities in the 
amount of $100,000. Stream 
pollution can be made to appear 
a rather expensive economy, and 
most major offenders can be 
reached only through their pock- 
etbooks. 

It is understood that the two 
towns now being sued actually 
encouraged the location of the 
church resort in their vicinity be- 
cause of the commercial advan- 
tages that would accrue to them. 

According to the Yorkville /n- 
quirer, the city of Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, offered inducements to a 
cotton finishing company. Among other 
inducements was an agreement to supply 
an adequate source of suitable water for 
the company’s operations and to permit 
the discharge of the resultant waste fluid 
into Fishing Creek, a small stream which 
ran near the plant. 

This stream is not a fishing creek any 
more. All the fish, for miles below the 
plant, have been killed. The banks, short- 
ly after the waste was discharged into 
the water, were almost coated with dead 
fish. To determine positively and graph- 
ically that the polluted water was re- 
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sponsible for the condition a number of 
state officials transported a net full of 
lively and energetic catfish to Fishing 
Creek and submerged them. 

Catfish were selected because of their 
known ability to do without oxygen for 
appreciably longer periods than the game 
fish, but they were all killed promptly. 
It was reported that the deaths were 
caused by a chemical present in a con- 
siderable concentration, and that the 
chemical was one which was used by the 
cotton finishing company. 


FFORTS to stop the pollution were 

unavailing, and then it was suddenly 
discovered why. As a still further in- 
ducement for the company to locate 
where it did, the city of Rock Hill agreed 
to assume the liability in the event of 
any future damage claims or suits aris- 
ing from the pollution! 

The suits are beginning to become 
evident. After farmers living along the 
creek below the plant had seen the hair 
fall from the legs of their cattle because 
they waded in the stream, had watched 
their live stock get sick as a result of 
drinking the water, had smelled the nox- 
ious odors, had cleaned their banks of 
dead and putrid fish and had recognized 
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Waste oil flowing from Raccoon Creek into Wabash River 


that even the birds of the region no 
longer were numerous, they talked the 
matter over among themselves. 

Thirty-five suits aggregating nearly a 
million dollars have been filed against 
both the cotton finishing company and 
the municipality. Almost as many more 
for as large an amount are anticipated. 
It is entirely possible that the city of 
Rock Hill will find that the polluting 
plant is a very expensive municipal ‘“im- 
provement.” 

However, action of that sort can, as 
a rule, be taken only when the loss is 
personal. A public-spirited individual, 
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actuated only by a desire to preserye 
wild life, would have a much more diff. 
cult time of it, but there is a way jn 
which pollution of any kind can be both 
abated and prevented. 

Additional legislation may be neces. 
sary in most states to accomplish it, byt 
the method works. Illinois has shown 
the way splendidly by the creation of a 
Sanitary Water Board, which has been 
given authority to operate effectively. 
This board is composed of the respective 
directors of the Departments of Public 
Health, Agriculture, Conservation, Pyr. 
chase and Construction, and one addi- 
tional member representing the many- 
facturing interests of the state who js 
appointed by the governor. The Chief 
Sanitary Engineer of the Department of 
Public Health serves as technical adviser 
to the Board, and not one of these men 
receives a single additional penny for the 
extra work! 

The usual objection to additional bu- 
reaus, commissions or boards is thus de- 
stroyed before it can be advanced, for 
no one can complain of increased ex- 
pense if there isn’t any such thing. 

The act creating the Board is almost 
ideal. It specifies, among other things, 
that “it shall be the duty of the 
Board” to eliminate existing pol- 
lution and prevent further de- 
struction. So many enactments 
in the past in various states have 
simply said that “the Board 
may” prevent and abate pollu- 
tion. 

What constitutes pollution is 
also stated, and there is nothing 
vague or technical about it. The 
act reads, ‘Pollution shall be re- 
garded as existing in any waters 
if, as the result of any discharge 
of any liquid or solid substance 
the quality of said waters, after 
reasonable treatment, is impaired 
for public water supply, bathing 
or recreational purposes; or if 
obnoxious odors result from 
such discharge; or if the quality 
of said waters is impaired for 
the use of live stock; or kills or 
is injurious to fish life. . . .” 
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OW that is fairly compre- 
hensive. Anyone could tell 
whether water is polluted or not 
from observing whether or not 
any of the effects specifically 
covered in the act were evident, 
but just to make sure of things 
the Board is given the additional 
authority to decide what pollu- 
. tion is and when it exists! 

When it is deemed that pollution is 
occurring, a hearing is held before the 
Board by the interested parties. If it is 
shown that the public waters are suffer- 
ing, an order to stop the destructive and 
pernicious discharge is issued. 

Failure to comply with the order en- 
tails a fine of $100. That doesn’t seem 
like an impressive amount. Most manu- 
facturing companies would gladly pay 4 
fine of $100 and regard it as a fee en- 
titling them to continue their pollution— 
but the act provides that “Each day’s 
continuance of such violation or failure 
(to prevent fur- (Continued on page 59) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 





Many fine brown trout were entered in the 1932 Prize Fishing Contest 


HILE the prize-winning brown 

trout in our 1932 Contest did 

not run nearly so large as the 

year before, they certainly 
comprised a beautiful lot of fish, espe- 
cially from the standpoint of conforma- 
tion. In 1931, the six prize-winning fish 
weighed 15 pounds, 12 pounds 4 ounces, 
11 pounds, 8 pounds 12 ounces, 8 pounds 
2 ounces and 7 pounds 8 ounces respec- 
tively. In last year’s 


Contest, the weights 
were 10 pounds 8 
ounces, 8 pounds 4 
ounces, 7 pounds 6% 
ounces, 7 pounds 6 
ounces, 7 pounds 3 


ounces and 6 pounds 
11 ounces. 

An interesting fact is 
that in 1931 the two 
largest brown trout 
came from Colorado 
and Montana. Last year 
the major honors went 
to New York and Mich- 
igan—the former state 
especially, since it ac- 
counted for both the 
first- and third-prize- 
winners. 

The brownie which 
won First Prize in 1932 was taken by 
Joseph Pavone of Plattsburg, New York. 
It weighed just 1014 pounds, and meas- 
ured 28 inches in length and 17% inches 
in girth—a beautifully shaped fish, 
weighing just about what a fish of those 
proportions should weigh. The trout was 
caught in Meade Pond, six miles from 
Plattsburg, on August 18, 1932—pretty 
well toward the fag-end of the open sea- 
son. The lure used was a South Bend 
Feath-Oreno. 

“I had a reason for choosing a spot 
near the inlet (of Meade Pond), where 
there was a depth of fully fifteen feet,” 
says Mr. Pavone, “for it was near here 
that several times I had seen what I 
believed to be a big fellow just break 
water.” 

It was during a driving rainstorm that 
Mr. Pavone hooked his fish, and for a 
moment he thought he was snagged on a 
submerged stump. 

“That old fighter kept me busy for 
one solid hour. I had light tackle, and 
after losing a nice one several days be- 
fore by getting a little anxious I was 
taking no chances; so I played him to 
the limit. What a scrap he put up! Sev- 
eral times I had him up to within a few 
feet of where I was standing; then away 
he went, once taking out over one hun- 
dred feet of line. When he did com- 
mence to tire, he tired fast, though he 
was game to the last.”’ 

The tackle used in taking this beauti- 
ful brownie consisted of a South Bend 
rod,a Pflueger reel and an Invincible line. 


The second-prize-winning brown trout, 
weighing 814 pounds, was taken by Mil- 
ton A. Haire in the Manitou River of 
Minnesota on August 28, 1932. August 
seems to have been a popular month 
among the brown-trout fishermen last 
year. And Mr. Haire’s fish was a beauti- 
fully proportioned one too—26™% inches 
long and 15 inches in girth. 

This fish was also taken on a brown 


This unusually well-proportioned brownie won Third Prize 


feather minnow. There is no question 
about this lure being a dandy for really 
big trout. If it is properly handled, there 
isn’t anything that looks more like a 
minnow, except a minnow—and how 
these old cannibals love ’em! It is only 
on rare occasions that one of these ven- 
erable beggars can be induced to take 
even a wet fly, to say nothing of a float- 
ing fly. 

Says Mr. Haire: “I set the hook in 
him, and you can imagine the thrill of 
watching that fish go in a pool ten or 
twelve feet square. He finally got into a 
narrow, swift current, going into the 
pool below. This was the one time I got 
really excited, having only about forty 
feet of line. It was a hard place to get 
around, but I finally worked down there 
and got in back of the fish again. The 
rest was easy. He took me down-stream 
about five more pools and into a pool 
directly under the bridge. 


“© AT the end of this pool there is an 

eddy about a foot deep in the mid- 
dle, with an all-sand bottom. After I got 
the fish in there, he was soon all in. I 
guess I fell right on him. The next thing 
I knew, I had that fish at least fifty feet 
away from the edge of the stream and 
was standing there gazing at him.”’ 

And here is an interesting fact—one 
that should be a source of encourage- 
ment to a lot of you who feel that your 
chances of winning a prize in the Field 
& Stream Annual Fishing Contests are 
not very bright. In a letter to us Mr. 


Haire said, “I have been fishing around 
these parts for trout for thirty-five years, 
and the largest one I have caught up to 
this experience was a 3!4-pound trout; 
so you can readily see how I felt.” 

This is the spirit that wins! 

The third largest fish was another 
beauty. It weighed 7 pounds 6% ounces, 
and measured 25% inches in length and 
14 inches in girth. Have you noticed how 
the relative proportions 
of these fish run right 
down the scale—just as 
though they were made 
to order? It is not of- 
ten that one finds three 
such perfectly propor- 
tioned specimens among 
really big trout. As a 
rule, their shapes are 
nothing to write home 
about. 

Mr. B. M. Higginson 
caught this third-prize- 
winner in a rapid little 
stream, not more than 
twenty feet in width, 
near Forestburg, Sulli- 
van County, New York. 
It was taken on a home- 
made bucktail fly—also 
a lure which simulates 
a minnow. The date was July 31, 1932— 
another late-season trout. 

“This particular fish was powerful but 
not fast,” reports Mr. Higginson. “It 
swam up and down the pool, attempting 
to bore under every possible rock that 
had an apparent cavity at its base, but 
none of them would begin to accommo- 
date its bulk. 

“The fight consisted in the fish travel- 
ing the length of the pool a good many 
times, but it never attempted to leave 
the pool, probably on account of the fact 
that the stream was fairly low and this 
fish had the aversion common to all 
large fish of leaving deep water. My own 
part of the job consisted of keeping a 
moderate tension on the line and not at- 
tempting to make too rapid progress with 
the brownie.” 

The fourth-prize-winner weighed 7 
pounds 6 ounces, and measured 27 inches 
in length and 13 inches in girth. Rather 
a long, racy specimen! It was taken on 
the South Branch of the Boyne River of 
Michigan, on July 1, 1932. Russell F. 
Borden was the lucky man who caught 
this fish. 

The brown trout which won Fifth 
Prize weighed 7 pounds and 3 ounces. It 
was taken by Edward Berg in Nicols 
Stream, Wisconsin, on June 18, 1932. 
This was indeed a long skinny fish, since 
it had a length of 29 inches and a girth 
of only 13 inches. 

Incidentally, both this fish and the 
fourth-prize-winner were taken on White 
Millers. You (Continued on page 58) 
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BASS LAW DEAD LETTER 


HE recent chaotic session of Con- 

gress was not expected to do much 

for conservation, but no one dream- 

ed that going machinery would be 
destroyed. As previously reported, the 
Duck Stamp Bill was permitted to die and 
will have to be re-introduced. Congress 
did not appropriate funds for waterfowl 
refuges and breeding grounds. 

For a time it looked as though the Ever- 
glades National Park in Florida might 
be authorized by Congress, but this project 
also fell by the wayside in the scramble 
to economize. 

These disappointments were as nothing 
compared to the wrecking of the new Fed- 
eral black-bass machinery. Unless an 
emergency appropriation is made to the 
United States Bureau of 
Fisheries before June 
30, the fine work of the 
past two years. will 
cease; the Federal law 
against interstate black- 
bass shipments for com- 
mercial purposes will 
again become a dead 
letter. 

When the original 
Hawes Black Bass Bill 
was passed, the admin- 
istrative responsibility 
rested with the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Noth- 
ing whatever was done. 
Then the law was 
amended and the re- 
sponsibility placed upon 
the Bureau of Fisheries. 
After March 1, 1931, a 
small trained staff was 
built up, and at once things began to happen. 

State after state has enacted legislation 
to make the Hawes Law effective, and 
most of the remaining fourteen states are 
now considering such legislation. 

The members of Congress should be 
implored to make an emergency appropri- 
ation of $13,950, the amount eliminated 
from the regular Department of Com- 
merce appropriation for the coming fiscal 
year. We must save the bass! 


HARD TO BEAT 


HE biggest drawback in fish and 

game restoration has been the con- 
stant shifts in trained administrative per- 
sonnel. It is rare indeed for a state game 
official to continue in office for ten or more 
years. 

When two workers in the same state 
establish a long-distance record, the world 
should hear about it. James M. Stratton, 
Chief Game Protector, and Walter H. 
Fell, Secretary of the New Jersey Fish 
and Game Commission, retired on Janu- 
ary 1. Mr. Stratton had a continuous ser- 
vice of thirty-three years and _ seven 
months; Mr. Fell had served for twenty- 
five years. 

Mr. Stratton began as a county game 
protector in 1899 at $50 a month. For a 
number of years he was in charge of all 
law enforcement and game-distribution 
work, and had a staff of thirty-eight under 
his supervision at the time of retirement. 

Much water passes under any public- 
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service bridge in a third of a century. 
These conservation veterans survived 
changing political administrations, legis- 
lative investigations and various other 
storms. Who can beat these records? 


SHELDON ANTELOPE REFUGE 


OR many years William L. Finley 
and others repeatedly urged the cre- 
ation of several large antelope and sage- 
grouse refuges in the West, especially in 
northern Nevada and southeastern Oregon. 


Antelope at water-hole on the Charles Sheldon Wildlife Refuge us 


The recent action of the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies in deeding 
the Charles Sheldon Wildlife Refuge in 
Nevada to the United States Department 
of Agriculture will assure one spot at 
least where the graceful pronghorn ante- 
lope will find permanent sanctuary. And 
furthermore, the sage grouse will benefit 
also from the refuge. 

The idea of this refuge took shape in 
the minds of E. R. Sans, Nevada super- 
intendent of predatory animal control of 
the United States Biological Survey, and 
Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, president of the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, in 1927, when Doctor Pearson was 
engaged in field work in that area. Ne- 
gotiations followed, and the Last Chance 
Ranch region of northwestern Nevada 
was acquired. The cost of the land, de- 
velopments and warden service to date 
has amounted to about $27,000. Doctor 
Pearson interested the Boone and Crockett 
Club of New York in sharing the expense 
of purchasing the ranch and other lands 
in the neighborhood, and later 28,000 acres 
of: public lands adjacent were withdrawn 
from entry. 

The executive order of President Hoo- 
ver of January 26, 1931, designates this 
area of. about forty- seven square miles as 
the Charles Sheldon Wildlife Refuge in 
memory of the late Charles Sheldon of 
Washington, big-game hunter and con- 
servation leader. 

The antelope herd on this new refuge 
varies from 500 up to around 2,000 animals. 


WHO KILLS THE DUCKS? 


RAINAGE and the encroachment of 
agriculture, aggravated by periods 
of drought, have done more to reduce the 
waterfowl supply of North America than 
all other factors. Disease of various kinds 
has been the second greatest menace. Pred- 
ators are next in line, and the kill by 
hunters comes fourth. 
Botulism, sometimes called alkali _poi- 
soning, has accounted for the death of 
millions of ducks in the West during pe- 
riods of low precipitation. Last year this 
condition was bad on the Bear River 
Marshes in Utah, in North Dakota and 
in western Nebraska. The ducks killed in 
this manner exceeded many times over the 
kill of the hunters. 
“IT am not at all pleased with the prog- 
ress that has been made 
in the control of duck 
disease,” says a Western 
conservationist. “We are 
sitting by and reducing 
seasons and bag limits, 
and imposing other re- 
strictions. We get much 
excited in years when 
the disease destroys 
more birds than all the 
hunters kill, but seem to 
lose interest when it 
wanes.” 
Lead poisoning  ac- 
counts for the sacrifice 
of large numbers of 
waterfowl in certain 
areas, and around the Ab- 
erdeen Proving Grounds 
in Maryland phosphor- 
again killed hun- 

dreds of canvasbacks and 
redheads during the past fall and winter. 

Dr. F. M. Johns of New Orleans con- 
ducted a number of studies last year to 
determine the actual effect of lead poison- 
ing on the blood. He believes lead poison- 
ing will become an increasing menace on 
heavily shot, shallow-water areas. In one 
lot of tw elve birds he found 140 shot in the 
gizzards, in a lot of nineteen he found 
254 shot, in another of twenty-one he 
found 282 shot. 

The United States Biological Survey 
has been studying all of these matters 
for some years, and right now metallur- 
gical chemists of the United States Bureau 
of Standards are trying to develop suit- 
able non-poisonous shot compounds. 


SHORT-TERM LICENSES 


HE short-term non-resident hunting 

and fishing license idea seems to 
taking hold rapidly. Eight states already 
have short-term licenses of one kind or 
another, principally to encourage tourists, 
and the legislatures of a number of other 
states are considering such measures this 
year. 

In Arizona a combination hunting and 
fishing license for non-residents costs 
$10.00 or a 15-day license $2.50; Ar- 
kansas, non-resident fishing license for all 
season $5.00 or a 15-day license for $1.10; 
Kansas, non-resident fishing license for 
$3.00 or a 15-day license for $1.00; Louisi- 
ana, non-resident hunting license for 
$15.00 or a 4-day license for $5.00, the 
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Outstanding Conservation Events Throughout North America 


non-resident fishing license being $2.00; 
Maine, non-resident fishing license $5.15 
or a 30-day license for $3.15; Missouri, 
non-resident fishing license for $3.00 or a 
15-day license for $1.00; Oklahoma, non- 
resident fishing license $5.00 or a 10-day 
license for $1.25 ; Texas, non-resident fish- 
ing license $5.00 and non-resident hunting 
license for $25.00 or a 5-day hunting or 
fishing license for $1.10. ; 

Maryland has a bill before its legis- 
lature for a non-resident hunting license 
good for five days at $5.50, one-third the 
regular fee, the license to be returned to 
the department at the end of the five days. 
A short-term fishing license is also under 
consideration in Maryland and Wyoming. 

It is argued that the states will collect 
more money and avoid many violations if 
their non-resident fees are kept to a 
reasonable figure, especially if short-term 
licenses are available. 


WALTONIANS TO MEET 


FFICALS of the Izaak Walton 

League of America announce that an 
excellent program has been prepared for 
the 11th Annual Convention to be held at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on April 27, 
28 and 29, 1933. This is the annual get- 
together of the League’s workers from all 
parts of the country for the purpose of 
reviewing the progress of the past year 
and to lay plans for the future. Federal 
officials and leaders of other conservation 
agencies always attend, and an interesting 
exhibit of outdoor equipment is held dur- 
ing the convention for the benefit of the 
delegates and visitors. 

The annual banquet, to be held on the 
night of April 28, is always the high point 
of the convention. 

Among the problems which receive 
special attention are clean-streams cam- 
paigns, the improvement of fishing waters 
by natural methods, and farmer-sportsman 
cooperatives to increase game. 


ANGLERS AWAIT DECISION 


HE angling fraternity is anxiously 

awaiting the decision of the United 
States District Court at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, on the next step in the famous 
Pine River case. 

Some years ago a citizen of Michigan 
was arrested for trespass because he was 
fishing the Pine where both banks were 
owned by a resident of Ohio, who claimed 
that his riparian ownership gave him con- 
trol over fishing in the stream. The case 
went to the State Supreme Court, which in 
Collins vs. Gerhardt (Mich. 237—p. 38) 
decided in part: 

“Pine River is navigable. In its waters 
the people have the common right of fish- 
ing... . In this right they are protected 
by a high, solemn, and perpetual trust 
which it is the duty of the state to forever 
maintain.” 

The fishermen continued their enjoy- 
ment of the sport, but the riparian owners 
felled trees and cabled them to the shore. 
Drift jams formed so as to make it difficult 
or impossible to fish the stream by boat or 
on foot without getting on the banks. 

The Department of Conservation started 
action to compel the riparian owner to re- 
move the obstructions. Before the Attor- 


ney General’s department could act, the 
Director of Conservation was served with 
notice that the riparian owner had peti- 
tioned the United States District Court for 
an injunction, also to restrain local fisher- 
men from fishing that section of the Pine. 


GAME BIRDS FROZEN 


HE fallacy of closed seasons over a 

term of years for certain species of 
ground-feeding game birds was amply 
demonstrated this past winter in some of 
the northern Prairie States. 

Competent observers estimate that in 
certain sections of Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and other near-by states fully half of the 
bob-white quail were destroyed in a few 
days during the very severe weather of 
the past winter, also that the losses in ring- 
necked pheasants and Hungarian par- 
tridges were very heavy. The losses were 
heaviest where ample provision had not 
been made to supply food and cover before 
the ground was covered with ice and snow. 

It certainly does not pay to deny the 
sportsmen the right to hunt a few birds 
each fall and then let King Winter and 
the predators kill off the birds which have 
been saved. 


WATERFOWL INQUIRY 


HE recent waterfowl inquiry of the 

American Game Association brought 
hundreds of interesting replies. Practically 
all agree that the crop was much better in 
1932, and that the same regulations should 
be continued for 1933. 

Comparatively few asked for a longer 
season. Some want the season earlier, 
others want it later. The reduced bag on 
certain species, while not generally under- 
stood or observed, was held to be helpful. 

Feeding and baiting were condemned in 
certain sections, while elsewhere feeding 
was held to be absolutely essential to keep 
the birds from starving. Many urged that 
feeding be continued throughout the year 
to increase the number of birds breed- 
ing locally. Broadcast or scatter feeding 
rather than concentrated feeding near 
shooting blinds only was recommended. 
Baiting at commercial shooting stands was 
generally condemned. The majority held 


that the states should regulate feeding and 
baiting as local conditions warrant. 

Large numbers of marsh owners re- 
ported the maintenance of inviolate refuges 
on their property ; quite a few are breed- 
ing and releasing ducks to add to the 
supply. 

Night shooting, trapping and bootleg- 
ging were reported as the most destructive 
practices in certain areas. Many urged bet- 
ter law enforcement, stating that more 
wardens are needed in the field. One man 
said, “State wardens should not be per- 
mitted to sell licenses. They spend more 
time doing this than in the field enforcing 
the law.” 

This information, together with obser- 
vations in the field in Canada and the 
States this spring, will be presented to the 
next meeting of the Advisory Board. 


QUAIL BREEDING PROGRESS 


HE production of bob-white quail in 

captivity has now progressed to the 
point where the consolidated experiences 
of a number of breeders point the way to 
the possibilities of mass production. 

Mr. C. M. Palmer, game-breeding ex- 
pert of the American Game Association, 
collected information from twenty-six 
farms which operated last season. These 
twenty-six farms used 1,810 pairs of breed- 
ers, from which 108,355 eggs were col- 
lected; 89,792 eggs were incubated; 57,- 
115 eggs were hatched; and 38,566 bob- 
white quail were reared This was an aver- 
age egg production of 59.8 eggs per hen, 
a hatch of 63.6 per cent, and the birds 
reared to maturity were 67.5 per cent of 
the hatch. The highest production from 
any single hen was 165 eggs, and the 
highest average production occurred on a 
farm in Georgia with 102.74 eggs per hen. 
The largest number of young birds reared 
to maturity from the eggs of any one hen 
was 73—what a record! 

The old domestic hen seems to be losing 
ground rapidly. On farms which used hens 
exclusively to incubate and brood the 
young the percentage of birds reared to 
eggs set was 44.3 per cent, while on the 
incubator-brooder farms it was 50.3 per 
cent, or 6 per cent in favor of the electri- 
cal system. 
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FLY-FISHING FETISHES 
By Seth Briggs 


LL of our lives, in whatever we think 
and do, we are influenced by tradi- 
tion handed down to us from pre- 
vious generations. This is perhaps 

no more, and certainly no less, the case 
with anglers than with any other class of 
humans, regardless of what their vocations 
or avocations may be. 

Fishermen are notoriously a conserva- 
tive lot. What the great angling “pooh- 
bahs”"—or “big shots’—of the past have 
said we are prone to accept as fact—just 
because they said it. 

I think, however, we are beginning to 
show signs of throwing off this more or 
less useless and cumbersome yolk of tra- 
dition—though we will never shake it off 
entirely and I’m not sure that it would 
be at all advisable to do so. Nevertheless, 
our eager acceptance of bivis- 
ibles and fan-wings seems to 
prove that we are learning to 
think for ourselves. It is ques- 
tionable whether, only ten 
years ago, we could have been 
induced to fish with such 
strange looking lures—strange 
as compared with the highly 
conservative standard patterns 
used in England for a great 
many decades and which, so to 
speak, were inherited and ac- 
cepted without reservations by 
the trout fishermen of Amer- 
ica. 

It might be worth our while, 
then, to see what a few of these 
fly-fishing fetishes are. 

A subject which is frequently 
brought up by correspondents 
in their letters is, “What sort 
of rod and line should I use for 
wet-fly fishing—what kind for 
dry-fly fishing?” 

In the first place, what are 
so-called wet-fly rods as op- 
posed to dry-fly rods? Accord- 
ing to the commen acceptance 
of the term, a wet- fly rod is 
more “soft”—has less backbone 
—than a dry-fly rod. As far as 
I am concerned, a rod that is 
at all willowy or displays the 
symptoms of a buggy whip, is 
of no use for any kind of fly 
fishing. On the other hand, a 
rod that is too stiff is just as 
much of a nuisance—in fact, 
it’s a liability. It tires one’s 
wrist after a few hours’ cast- 
ing and it is likely to tear the 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











hook out of a fish’s mouth on the strike, 
because its response is too powerful. 

I'll go so far as to admit that a power- 
ful rod is of greater importance in dry-fly 
fishing than in wet-fly fishing—but I’il 
go no farther. I will not concede that there 
is actually such a thing as a wet-fly or a 
dry-fly rod. In other words, a rod which 
has a reasonable amount of power and 
backbone, properly distributed, is an ideal 
rod for both types of fishing. So I am not 
in favor of all this foolish talk about there 
being two kinds of fly rods. Show me a 
good rod for dry-fly fishing and I'll show 


you a perfect rod for any sort of fly fishing. 


Despite the fact that the brownie is probably a better scrap- 
per, the brook trout will always remain supreme in the 
hearts of American fly fishermen 
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Why own a rod that hasn’t a reasonable 


amount of power? There is nothing in wet- 
fly fishing which requires a willowy action. 

The reason that this important qualifi- 
cation of a fly rod is of greater significance 
in dry-fly fishing is that one must almost 
necessarily cast up or up and across 
stream—at least, this is the customary way 
to fish a dry fly. Therefore, if a down- 
stream wind is blowing, it will require 
considerable “drive” to shoot one’s fly 
into the wind and this drive should be fur- 
nished by the rod. In wet-fly fishing it is 
often feasible to accommodate the direc- 
tion in which one casts to the direction 
in which the wind is blowing—but not al- 
ways. Regardless of whether such is the 
case or not, I can see no advantage in a 
weaker rod than would normally be used 
for dry-fly fishing. 

The wet-fly rod, so called, is a thing of 
the past. Twenty years or so ago, they 
didn’t know much about how to put power 
into a rod. Today they do, even 
in the most inexpensive rods. 
Therefore, the wet-fly rod of 
our fathers is something we 
can well afford to forget about. 

It is also taken for granted 
by the very great majority of 
anglers that one should use a 
level line for wet-fly fishing 
and a double-tapered line for 
dry-fly fishing. Were it not for 
the expense of the latter type of 
lines, there probably would be 
no good reason for the exis- 
tence of level lines for practi- 
cally any form of trout fishing. 


N other words there is no 

foundation whatever for the 
belief that a level line is neces- 
sarily the proper thing to use 
for wet-fly fishing. A double- 
tapered line is advisable in any 
case, because there is little 
doubt about the fact that, under 
most conditions, one can shoot 
a better line with the tapered 
variety. There may be certain 
exceptions to this rule. For in- 
stance, on blustery days, the 
more body and weight one has 
in his line, the easier it is to 
lay it out. 

On the other hand, I have 
no hesitancy whatever in say- 
ing that, on the great majority 
of American trout-streams, 4 
dry-fly fisherman is not by any 
means seriously handicapping 
himself by using a level line. 
What is more, there are plenty 
of very excellent dry-fly an- 
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“It’s a beauty. 
mister!” 


Even a young fisherman, who 
has known nothing but the 
crudest rod, recognizes the feel 
of the finest. 

Any man, who is a true an- 
gler at heart, knows that the 
supreme joy of fishing comes 
from using the right tackle. 


If he cannot afford the world’s 
best he comes as near to it as 
his purse will allow. 

Fortunately, there are good 
rods, reels and linesto be bought 
at any man’s price. (For ex- 
ample, our price range on reels 
is from $1.10 to any price you 
want to pay.) For expert help 
and guidance in anything relat- 
ing to fishing, consult the men 
in our Fishing Tackle Room. 


Send for Catalog 
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and Midges 
A & F Hand-made Nets 
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Lightweight English 


Waders, fulllength $15.00 
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| glers who have never used anything else 
| except a level line, and never expect to. 
They just happen to like it. 

Of course, there are exceptions to this 
rule, too. For dry-fly fishing, as well as for 
wet-fly fishing, a double-tapered line is 
very desirable under low, clear water con- 
ditions and on very placid pools. Under 
such circumstances, in any type of fly fish- 
ing—wet, dry, nymph or midge—it is nec- 
| essary to fish “fine and far off,” and it is 
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catch trout—and lots of them, at that— 
on a bedraggled old wet fly that looked as 
though it had been chewed up by moths? 
Well, the chances are that the trout took 
that disreputable looking thing because jt 
resembled a nymph. Some of these nymphs 
that I have seen looked like nothing g0 
much as an ordinary wet fly after a hard 
winter. 

After all, it is reasonable to suppose that 
most trout, throughout the open season, 
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When the water is low and clear, a double-tapered line is desirable for all forms of 


fly fishing, whether with wet flies, dry flies or nymphs 


more or less impossible to make a neat 
and delicate cast with anything but a 
tapered line. 

Nevertheless, the antiquated notion that 
one must use a double-tapered line for 
dry-fishing is all nonsense. Get a double- 
tapered line if you find that, by so doing, 
you can still balance the budget. If you 
can't, forget about it. Buy yourself as 
nice a level line as you can afford—one 
with a soft vacuum oil finish, if possible— 
and the chances are you'll take about as 
many fish on a dry fly as the fellow who 
thinks it’s sacrilegious to use anything but 
a double-tapered line. Just make sure that 
you use a tapered leader, 7% or even 9 
feet in length. 


NOTHER fetish that it is time we out- 

grew is this so-called dry-fly purist 
business. When one sits down to analyze 
it, it is absolutely ridiculous to imagine 
that trout will feed entirely on mature in- 
sects floating on the surface of the stream 
at all times—and that is exactly what these 
dry-fly purists seem to expect. The angler 
who can adapt his style of fishing to the 
conditions existing at the time—and who 
is broadminded enough to do so—is the 
man who is going to get the most fun out 
of his fishing from any standpoint that he 
may care to look at it. 

One hears a good deal to-day about 
nymph and midge fishing. Unless I miss 
my guess, even those of us who have 
always given both wet- and dry-fly fishing 
an even break, have passed up a mighty 
good bet in not including this “new” 
method of angling in our fishing reper- 
toire. Of course, actually there is nothing 
new about it at all, except in so far as 
nymph fishing didn’t seem to take hold of 
the popular imagination of the trout-fish- 
ing fraternity until last year. There are 
many anglers, especially in England, who 
have been fishing with nymphs for a great 
many years. 

As a matter of fact, I’m almost willing 
to bet that practically all of you, at some 
| time or other, have fished with a nymph 

—only you didn't know it. Did you ever 


feed on immature insects—and this is what 
anglers mean when they talk about nymphs 
—to a much greater extent than they do 
on the fully matured insects. When fish 
are bulging or when they are not rising at 
all—which is the case on most streams 
during the greater part of the season— 
the chances are the fish are feeding on 
nymphs. It is only when they actually 
make a ring on the surface with their 
mouths that they are, in all probability, 
feeding on fully matured insects that have 
either just emerged into that state or have 
fallen dead upon the surface after their 
nuptial flight. Even then, very often, they 
are feeding on nymphs that are just get- 
ting ready to hatch. 

Incidentally, it would probably surprise 
the average angler if he knew how many 
types of so-called rises there were. This 
is an interesting subject and one which | 
hope to go into before very long. I’m con- 
vinced that it is also a subject which has 
never been given the consideration it de- 
serves—in this country, at least. Of course, 
clearly defined rises are by no means so 
frequent on our more or less turbulent 
streams as is the case on the majority of 
English waters, especially the quiet, placid 
chalk streams. Nevertheless, I believe that 
more thought should be given the matter 
of rises than has thus far been the case. 
The proper interpretation of a rise will 
go a long ways toward indicating what 
type of fly should be used and how it 
should be fished. 


NE thing more that has probably de- 

veloped into a fetish is the manner nm 
which—or more specifically, the materials 
with which we tie our flies. For untold 
generations we have been using feathers, 
hackle, silk and tinsel. I sometimes won- 
der whether there aren't a number of other 
materials which have never been tri 
and which, if used, would more closely 
resemble a natural insect. After all, even 
the very best of our artificial flies—and 
this includes wet flies, dry flies and nymphs 
—are rather pitiful representations of what 
they are actually supposed to imitate. 
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Of course, I am well aware of the fact 
that certain other materials have been 
tried—materials that afford greater trans- 
lucency and more nearly imitated the 
wings of an aquatic insect. Such experi- 
ments have been made by several of our 
more scientific anglers—such as the Eng- 
lishman, Dunne, author of Sunshine and 
the Dry Fly—but no very serious or gen- 
eral attempts have been made in that di- 
rection. 


It is something worth thinking about, 
at any rate. 

These are only a few of the fetishes 
with which we humble disciples of Izaak 
Walton still adorn ourselves and we have 
done so ever since the dear delightful days 
of that grand old patron saint. How long 
we will continue to do so is up to us. It 
seems to me that it were high time that 
we threw off some of them anyway—and 
that goes for you, me and the other fellow. 


LEATHER, CORK AND BRASS IN SURF 
AND BOAT RIGS 


By Wayne Davies 


HENEVER I see something dif- 

ferent in the way of a rig on the 
beach or in a near-by boat, I look for new 
ideas, and analyze the design from the 
standpoint of the three essential rig re- 
quirements—namely, strength, conveni- 
ence and freedom from tang!es in casting. 
Of course, there are the action and posi- 
tion on the bottom to consider, in both 
current and tides; and in the case of 
boat rigs, the action or hang in slack 
water. I have used leather—soft, black 
chrome belt-lace—for several years in salt 
water and have found this leather perfect- 
ly adapted to any sort of service such as 
connectors, leader splices, sinker connec- 








Figure 1 


tions, stops for fish finders and a number 
of other uses. 

My interest in rigs dates from early 
surf-casting days when I had to sit on 
the sand and figure the layout before I 
could start fishing, or when replacing or 
changing my rig in the dark. From the in- 
convenience of these lost moments, I 
worked out the idea of assembled coiled 
rigs, tied securely in shape with short 
pieces of No. 24 annealed brass wire. 
These can be slipped off quickly and the 





Figure 2 


rig is ready to tie on the line. The rig de- 
sign may best be studied at one’s leisure 
on the dining-room table or on the floor. 

For floats to be incorporated in the 
various rigs, I have used No. 19 hard 
brass wire, forming eyes in the ends after 
passing the wire through large corks, 
first drilling the hole and then burning 
it clean. For cork floats to be used on 
bronze leaders I insert a piece of cop- 
per-wire pipe, annealing the ends and 
flanging them on the cork surface. This 
leaves a rounded end if this float is ever 
used as a casting float, with a stop which 


passes through the guides in casting. 

For a spreader I often use the turn- 
buckle type of triple connector, cutting out 
the center swivel and inserting to the de- 
sired length five or six inches of No. 18 
or 19 hard brass-wire, with an eye turned 





Figure 3 


in the outer end. (See Figure 1.) The lead- 
er is backed through the eye and hooked 
in the connector. This method puts the en- 
tire strain on the gut leader directly on 
the connector, when a fish is hooked on the 
upper hook. 

An excellent spreader can be made by 
the use of a leather tie, four or five inches 
long, fastened with a cut loop in the end 
of 5/16” lace, through the slot of a regular 
open-type turn-buckle swivel. (See Figure 
1.) Snelled hooks may be attached to the 
main leader by slipping a cut-loop leather 
tie around the leader above the knot. This 
method, to my mind, is more practical 
than any of the metal connectors sold for 
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Figure 4 


this purpose, as it does not damage the 
leader. I have never had one of these slip 
knots slide over the leader splice, nor have 
I had a leader break at this point. This rig 
can be assembled with dry leaders, because 
the leather takes all the bends, leaving the 
leader to take its shape in the water. 

The stop for use on a fish finder can be 
made very quickly with a 5” length of 
14" chrome lace, tying a knot in the mid- 
dle of the lace, connecting a line to one 
end through the eye of the finder and at- 
taching the leader or swivel to the other 
end. (See Figure 2.) For leader connec- 
tions, a cut loop 2” to 2%” long, split 
from end to end, leaving 4%” at each end, 
is ideal. It leaves the leader in better 
shape and it can be untied very quickly, 
whether wet or dry. 

For sinker connections to leaders, short 
sections of 14” lace with 3%” slots cut to 
leave %” at the ends, can be pulled 
through the lead or brass eye, the long 
end pulled through into a tie, leaving, say 
3 inches of lace with a 34” slot in the end 
to loop on the end of the leader. (See 
Figure 1.) I have found that for surf 
work, the leather connections prevent 
leaders being sand-cut and as the chrome- 
lace leather is well oiled it never gets 
hard and is not damaged by sea water. 

For rigs where the hooks are liable to 
tangle in casting, I have used No. 24 
brass wire as leaders with excellent re- 
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sults. If these are connected with leather 
ties, they will swing free enough to be 
thoroughly practical and still hang stiff 
enough to stand free in the water or while 
casting. 

I have always had an idea that, for a 
two-hook rig in the surf, a small cork 
float attached to the end hook would help 
hold it off the bottom and allow it to swing 





Figure 5 


freely in the tide, covering a greater area 
than if the bait were allowed to drag the 
bottom. This also prevents much loss of 
bait to crabs. 

These floats are not large enough to pull 
the leader high, because of the weight of 
leader, brass wire, hook and bait; but be 
sure to get the bait off the bottom. The 
buoyancy of this rig can be tried out in 
the bathtub and the cork be trimmed to 
about the right size, before actually using 
the rig. 

Herewith are presented some diagrams 
of more or less standard rigs showing 
the use of leather, cork and brass wire. 
Other arrangements can be devised and 
no doubt these materials will be found 





Figure 6 


useful in making up your favorite rig. 

Figures Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 show vari- 
ations in the arrangement of floats, both 
with fixed sinkers and of the fish-finder 
type, and also with the sinker at either 
end of the rig. 

In Figure 3, both hooks would be off the 
bottom with the line taut. In Figure 4, the 
fish-finder becomes effective because of 
the range through which the bait can be 
worked with the float. 

In Figure 5, one hook would range on 
the bottom near the sinker, while the float 
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Figure 7 


hook swung above in the surf. This is true 
also of Figure 6, though here the same 
thing is accomplished by the use of a light 
clamp sinker on the hook, this arrange- 
ment carrying the hook away from the 
main sinker. Figure 7 shows an arrange- 
ment of three hooks which I have found 
practical. This, of course, is Figure 6 with 
another hook attached at the head. _ 
Figures 8 and 9 show the use of a single 
and double spreader made from a large 
three-way swivel. The single spreader in 
Figure 8 is particularly well adapted for 
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work from a boat in a current. The leader 
for the top hook being secured to the 
snap hook at the head of the rig, seldom 
puts any load on the brass-wire spreader, 
unless you are lucky enough to hook two 
fish at a time and then it is worth the 
trouble straightening the spreader bar. 
The lower hook hangs free of the main 
leader. This makes a very practical rig 
indeed. Net 

Figure 9 shows a similar arrangement | 
with a longer brass bar extending through | 














Figures 8 (left) and 9 


the drilled holes in the swivel body, and 
the gut loops can be snapped into the same 
loop with the head ring of the swivel. If a 
fish is hooked on one side, the balance of | 
the rig adjusts itself to the line tension 
and you get a straight pull from line to 
hook. This rig, however, is not so easily 
adaptable to current as one of the single 
type. 

Other adaptations, of course, can be 
worked out by various combinations of | 
the several types of rigs shown. Some 
casters use a light line for the sinker con- | 
nection, so that it will break and thus save | 
the rig when the sinker becomes snagged. | 
I have lost many rigs, but as I use a dipsey | 
or pear-shaped sinker from a boat or over | 
rough bottom, I have always figured my | 
snags were caused by hooks instead of | 
sinkers. 

In submitting the ideas outlined above, I | 
trust that they may be of assistance to | 
brother anglers. I should greatly appreci- | 
ate any comments on the rigs or sugges- | 
tions of improvements, as I am always in- | 
terested in finding more practical methods. 


THE YELLOW PERCH 
(Perca flavescens) 

Body oblong and somewhat compressed. Back 
rather distinctly elevated. Depth greatest under 
first four dorsal spines and slightly less than 
length. Head pointed and equal in length to 
depth of body. Mazxillary extends just behind 
anterior edge of eye. Cheeks and upper part of 
opercles well scaled. 75 to 90 rows of scales in 
lateral series and 25 in transverse series. Scales 
small, 13 to 15 spinous rays in first dorsal and 
two spinous rays and 13 to 15 soft rays in second 
dorsal. Dorsal fins entirely separate. Anal fin has 
2 spinous rays and 7 or 8 soft rays. Caudal fin 
slightly concave. 


HE yellow perch, which was first | 

described in 1814 by Dr. Mitchill, is 
probably the most popular panfish in the 
United States. The distinguished Ameri- 
can ichthyologist, Goode, says of it “. . . 
it is the anglers from among the people 
who have neither time, money nor patience 
for long trips and complicated tackle, who 
will prove its steadfast friends.” Then, too, 
the yellow perch is so well liked, perhaps, 

ause he has saved the day for many a 
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FISHING LINES by 


GLADDING 


Where” Quality Counts 












a salt water lines, as well as fresh water lines, the 
Gladding reputation for exceptional quality at a fair 
price is known among the world’s leading fishermen. 


Salt water fishing calls for a tough, rugged line, yet 
one that is absolutely perfect. Every individual linen 
strand should be tested for strength and every single 
operation in manufacture should be carefully watched 
to assure perfection. 


Gladding’s “Donegal” genuine Cuttyhunk twisted 
linen line—one of Gladding’s 6 Famous Lines—is recog- 
nized the world over as the most perfect Cuttyhunk 
line made. *It is the choice of professional fishermen— 
those whose living depends on their successful catches 
—hecause, even with hard use, it gives exceptional 
service; does not kink or untwist and will not fail 
them in a critical moment. 


Don’t try to save pennies on a salt water line—you 
may spoil a whole fishing trip. “Donegal” may cost a 
few cents more but it is worth it. “Donegal” is only 
one of the many salt water lines made by Gladding’s 
expert line makers. There are many others, includ- 
ing waterproofed and tarred lines. 


Write us for a copy of “6 Famous Lines by Gladding” 
and tell your dealer you must have Gladding Lines. 


B. F. GLADDING & CO., Inc. 
South Otselic (Est. 1816) New York 


LIne YP WITH GLADDING 








FISHEEZ 


TISSUE-BAIT 


Pat. App. For 








Trade Mark 


A Live Minnow 
Couldn’t Be 
More Real! 





Actual Trout Size 


Here is a truly new won- 
der bait—the successful 
result of years of deter- 
mined effort to produce a 
bait so natural that game 


Fisheez Tissue-Bait is 
made from strong, tough 
animal tissue, treated by 
a special process. In the 
water it softens and takes 
on a remarkable pearly 
iridescence and the natu- 
ral texture of a live min- 
now. Pectoral fin-spoon 
gives true-to-life anima- 
tion and glitters with 
striking realism. In use, 
even the human eye mis- 
takes it as being real! 

Long lived; can be used 
again and again—there- 
foreeconomical. Use same 
as a live minnow. 

Trout Size, 4 on card, $1.00 Bass, 3 on card, $1.00 
Fishermen, if you are looking for a bait that is really 
dependable and a sure killer, especially for short 
strikers and the wary old boys, get your Fisheez Tis- 
sue-Bait NOW and be convinced! 








Actual al - 
Size 


FISHEEZ TISSUE-STRIP 
Never before has there been a strip with such life, 
action, color, killing power. Has colored fish-fin effect 
and a glistening, flopping fin-spoon. Use same as 
ordinary pork rind strip. 

Trout Size, 4 on card, 50¢ Bass, 3 on card, 50¢ 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER: We will fill your order 
direct until trade is supplied. Please give name and 
address of your dealer. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MFG. CO., Est. 1878 
1301 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FISHING ROD 
CARRYING CASE 


Solves the problem of safe trans- 

portation of rods by auto, canoe, 

75 etc., and a place to keep them at 

$2. home, Made of heavy white build- 

1 er’s canvas trimmed with high 

Postpaid grade tan elk leather with leath- 

| er handle. Opened and closed 

| instantly with automatic fastener. Holds 

: to 5 rods. Size 542”x42”, Price postpaid 
975 





| Price 


} For larger sizes add 30¢ per inch in width and 
Se per inch in length 
Send for free sample of leather and 
canvas, also free catalog 


3 | L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 
232 Main St. Freeport, Maine 








H. L. LEONARD RODS 











rn sateen 





thle 


WORLD’S STANDARD—OVER 50 YEARS 
Made in over 100 patterns. 

FLY, BAIT, SALMON, SALTWATER 
SPECIAL LEONARD TROUT RODS. 
LABRANCHE pattern—S8 feet, 3% oz. 
HEWITT pattern—8 feet, 4% oz. 

Also made in 8% ft. length (slightly heavier). 
COMPLETE CATALOG sent for 10 cents 
WM. MILLS & SON 


23 Park Place New York 


F Me E é NEW PATENTED LURES 
Fly Rod Size or Casting Size 
Their tricky motion gets 
‘em where all other lures 
fail. If you will send us the 
name and address of at 
least one of your fishing 
tackle dealers, we will send you a sample of one or 
both, if you will enclose a dime each (no stamps) to 
cover postage and handling. Positively only one of 
each to person answering ad. 


SCHNELL BAIT CO., Dept. F, Main & Charles Sts., Kankakee, Illinois 














fish take it asathingof life. | 





more ambitious angler who, when he 
started out in the morning, had high hopes 
of bringing home a few nice big bass, a 
pike or two, and perhaps even a muska- 
longe. A string of the delicious and hand- 
some perch, however, while it may not 
have added any new lustre to his reputa- 
tion as a fisherman, at least saved him 
from being subjected to the jibes and 
ridicule of family and friends. 

For a fish of such wide distribution, the 
perch has rather a small number of local 
names, among the best known of which are 
American perch, raccoon perch, ringed 
perch, striped perch, red perch, yellow 
Ned, lake perch and river perch. It is not 
difficult to understand, perhaps, from 
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often stay very long in any particular spot, 

The coloration of the yellow perch js 
perhaps too well known to require any 
detailed description. For the benefit of 
those in whose section it is not very well 
known, I will describe it just briefly: The 
back is olive in color and the sides, which 
are marked with six to eight distinct broad 
bands of black, are of a golden yellow 
color. The bands, which tend to disappear 
in very old specimens, extend from the 
very top of the back to, or even below, 
the median line. The belly is white. The 
paired fins and also the anal fin are red or 
reddish orange, especially in the males 
during the breeding season—which, of 
course, is in the spring. The divided dor- 





Photo U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 


The yellow perch is perhaps the most popular panfish east of the Mississippi 


whence it derived most of these names, 
with the exception of raccoon perch. This 
name, however, originated as a result of 
the barred markings on the sides of the 
fish, which are somewhat similar to those 
on the tail of a raccoon. 

The range of the yellow perch, accord- 
ing to the most recent check-list of fishes 
published by the U. S. Bureau of Fish- 
eries, is the “fresh waters of the eastern 
United States, chiefly northward and east- 
ward; abundant in the Great Lakes and in 
coastwise streams from Nova Scotia to 
North Carolina; common in tributaries of 
the upper Mississippi, especially in lakes 
of Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa 


| and Minnesota; unknown from central 





Ohio, southwestward ; not known from the 
Ohio River or the lower Missouri.” 


HE yellow perch has been introduced 

into some states west of the Rockies, 
but apparently has not become very well 
established in any of them. 

The great majority of yellow perch 
average from a half pound to one pound 
in weight. Very occasionally, a two- 
pounder is taken and three- and even four- 
pound specimens have been reported. A 
perch weighing 4 pounds 3% ounces holds 
the present world’s record and it is an 
interesting fact that this record has stood 
since 1865. Incidentally, the European 
perch frequently attains a much greater 
weight, sometimes as much as eight or 
nine pounds. 

The females appear to run somewhat 
heavier than the males. There is also a 
direct relationship between the depth of 
the water and the size of the fish, the 
really large specimens almost invariably 
coming from the deeper waters. Another 
fact worthy of note is that the individuals 
belonging to a particular school are almost 
invariably of approximately the same size. 
It is, of course, well known that this fish 
almost always travels in schools—which 
means that wherever an angler takes one 
fish, the chances are he will catch several. 
He must usually work fast, however, be- 
cause the schools move about and do not 


sal fin and the tail are of the same color 
as the back and a black blotch is often 
present on the spinous, or first, dorsal fin. 

Yellow perch spawn very early in the 
spring—anywhere from February until the 
end of April, depending, of course, on 
locality. In the extreme northern portions 
of its range it may breed even as late 
as May. It is said that this fish spawns 
usually at night. It takes from two to 
three weeks for the eggs to hatch ata 
water temperature of from 44 to 50 de- 
grees, 

The most interesting fact in connection 
with the spawning operations of the perch 
is the form in which the eggs are laid, 
consisting of long gelatinous strings vary- 
ing from three to seven feet in length. 
These egg masses drift about, usually fall- 
ing on gravel or among the rocks or, what 
is even more likely, draping themselves 
over grasses or other aquatic vegetation. 

In the aquarium of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries, a female perch de- 
posited an egg mass which measured 7 
feet 4 inches in length. It weighed 24 


ounces before and 41 ounces after im- 
pregnation. 
Perca flavescens is a very omnivorous 


feeder, taking anything from microscopic 
organisms to crawfish, minnows and other 
small fishes. 


T is an extremely hardy fish and can 

probably adapt itself to more adverse 
conditions than almost any other species of 
game fish. For this reason it is very pop- 
ular for stocking small private ponds, 
despite the fact that it is frequently de- 
structive to the eggs and young of other 
species. 

As has been intimated at the beginning 
of this article, the perch is a ready biter 
and may be taken on a great variety ot 
tackle. On light tackle, and especially m 
running or brackish waters, it proves it- 
self a worthy antagonist. 

As in the case of most other species of 
panfishes, the perch is usually taken on 
regulation bass tackle, since it is as a rule 
found in the same waters with large- and 
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small-mouth bass. Needless to say, on 
almost anything except the lightest tackle, 
the perch is placed at a disadvantage. 

An 8- or 84-foot fly rod, weighing from 
314 to 414 ounces, is ideal for perch fish- 
ing. Don’t take your best trout rod, how- 
ever, because you will want to use live 
bait and small spinners—and handling 
such lures on a fine rod is almost sure to 
ruin it in the long run. Practically any 
inexpensive fly rod will do the trick. 

Perch, at times, will rise very readily 
to flies, but they certainly cannot be de- 


Cnother PRIZE MUSKALONGE 
taken on The Farnous Pikie Minnow 


’ 





pended on to do so. When flies are used, 
they should be fished for several inches 
below the surface. A particularly good 
idea is to rig a small single spinner, such 


as the Colorado and about the size of your | ' 


index-finger nail, just ahead of the fly. | 
This spinner is not only an added attrac- | 
tion for which a perch will often fall quite 
readily, but serves to keep the fly well 


below the surface. When this combination | 


is worked along in short, but fairly rapid, | 
spasmodic jerks through a school of perch, | } 


I have very often found it to be a mighty | 


good killer. 





MONG the more popular perch flies 
are the following: Coachman, Pro- 


fessor, Abbey, and the Grey, Brown and | #7 


Black Hackles. 

A tiny spinner is always a good stunt 
in perch fishing, whether one is casting 
flies or striping with live bait. As pre- 
viously mentioned, the yellow perch is not 
a selective feeder. Worms, small minnows, 
hellgrammites, crickets, grasshoppers, 
grubs of various kinds, caterpillars and 
even small crawfish—all of these make 
successful perch baits. A No. 4 or No. 6 
snelled Sproat or a No. 24 or 25 Cincin- 
nati Bass hook is ideal for bait fishing. 

There is no denying the fact that perch 
are comparatively easy to take on almost 
any lure within reason—natural or arti- | 
ficial—though, of course, they occasionally 
become quite temperamental. The fact that 





Photo F. Robert Grubbs 
A beautiful catch of Chinook salmon from 
the Rogue River, Oregon. From left to 
right these fish weighed, respectively, 27, 
35, 20 and 30 pounds 
they will often take large plugs, sometimes | 
almost as big as themselves, would indi- 
cate that these fish are not gifted with an 
abundance of caution and good sense. 
Despite this fact, the yellow perch will 
probably always remain a favorite among 
the rank and file of American anglers and, 
after all, it is not particularly difficult to | 





| that stands up- 
| right in water 





Look again! No, your eyes don’t deceive you! It’s not a deep sea mon- 
ster—but a Muskalonge! And Man, What A Musky! To Mr. W. L. 
Kirkpatrick, of York, Nebr., goes the honor of capturing this king of 
Fresh-Water tackle busters—which took Second Prize in the 1932 
Field & Stream Big Fish Contest—weighing 5314 lbs.—taken at Lake- 
of-the-Woods, Ont., Sept. 8th, 1932—on his “Famous Pikie Minnow” 
—the lure that carried away the First, Second and Third Musky 
Prizes in 1932. 


THE FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 













Weight %4 oz. 


No. 700 
Length 4% in. Price $1.00 


Yes Sir! It was a “Pikie Minnow", Geo. E. Neimuth, of Chicago, 
used to get his First Prize 58% lb. Musky—setting a new world’s 
record! And Albert A. Praeg, of Dayton, Ohio, took the Third Prize 
Musky, weighing 49% lbs., on his “Famous Pikie Minnow’’! What a record! 
Never before has any lure taken all first three Musky prizes in one year! 
Don’t try to “Kid” the Big Fish with imitations! Insist on the genuine “Famous 
Pikie Minnow’’—America’s most popular game fish getter—and you'll need no alibis! 


INJURED MINNOW 







. THE ONLY 
THE TOP WATER 
NEW WIGGLER 
JIGGER” 








The only lure 






No. 1505 


Weight 3% oz. 
iat oo Price $1.00 


Length 3/2 in. 


and _ swims, 
darts, wiggles 
and wobbles—all 
on the surface! 
Its dazzling ca- 
pers and crazy antics 
tempt all game fish to 
strike it hard—right 
up on the surface! 


With slow short jerks this “Bass Getting” 
wonder represents an injured minnow—lying on 
its side—just able to make a little fuss on the 
surface—right up where you get all the fun— 
where you can see, hear and feel each strike! 
No other lure like it! Also made in “Silver 
Flash” finish No. 1518, and the new Nite-glow 
day and night finish No, 1521! 





Length 35 in. 
Weight 34 oz. 
No. 4100 
Price $1.00 









Every Creek Chub Lure is made to Catch 
Fish. At your dealers or direct! Our beautiful 
new colored catalog sent FREE upon request. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


135 RANDOLPH ST. GARRETT, IND. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 


if you have some good pictures of extraordinary 
fish taken on Creek Chub Lures -send ‘em in—and 
we'll make it worth your while—if we can use them! 


CATCH MORE FISH 










































































Made by Must - 
Used the W orld a 


Hard Jaws, 


EEP-LAKE trout or Pacific salmon, 

it is the big ones you get that make 
your reputation. And you hook and hold 
more big ones with Mustad Key Brand 
Fish Hooks. 


Use genuine Mustad Hooks for all 
your fishing, inland or marine. Per- 
fected by Mustad’s many years of world | 
leadership in making hooks for all | 
countries. All standard patterns and 
styles . . . ringed, snelled, in flies and 
on all baits. Ask your dealer. Write our 
nearest office for folder—FREE 


USTAD 


Key}Prand FSH HOOKS 
0. MUSTAD & SON, Oslo, Norway 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fish Hooks 
New York: 302 Broadway 
Los Angeles: Mason Theatre Bldg. 
Canada: 


284 King Street, W., Toronto, Ontario 
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. Shannon 
See the Patents 
_ New DeLuxe 
SHANNONS! 


See Our Exhibit 
at World's Fair —_ 


SS 


More attractive—take more fish. Note the special 
striped bucktail fly, and how it’s specially tied to 
present a tempting, challenging appearance when 
it hits the water. Boyoboyoboy, what a fish-getter ! 
Made in following striped color combinations: 
Natural-White; Red-White; Black-White; Red- 
Yellow; Black-Red; Black-Yellow; Green- Yellow ; 
Black-Orange. Also solid colors: Black, White, 
Red, Yellow. 

Baby Size $1.00 Standard Size $1.00 Musky Size $1.10 
if Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Send Direct. 
Send for 1933 catalog. Shows the new Fly Rod Shannons 

THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
739 S. California Ave., Chicago, III. 


FLY-DOPE 


A new compound effectively preventing bites of 
mosquitoes, black flies, gnats, midgets and other 
insects. Is lasting, soothing, healing, antiseptic and 
stainless. Has a most refreshing pine odor. Comes in 
handy flat tins with _money~- back guarantee. Sent for 
25¢ plus postage of 5c or, 4 for $1.00 prepaid. Send 
check, cash or money order. Trade discount to dealers. 


SHIEF DRUG CO., Dept. F, Brookline, 


Early TROUT Fishers 
Strawman, Humpback and Creeper 


VS Nymphs—guaranteed if used accord- 
jo ing to directions. Sizes 8-10-12-14, 











Dept. 25 



































$1.25 per dozen, postpaid. Write to- 
day for new 1933 catalog. Contains 
hints 


invaluable for fly fishing. It's 
free. 





wEANE OUT See 


8065-1 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 












Strong Flukes! 
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seek the reasons for this. He certainly 
is a beautiful little fellow to look at; he 
is a plucky scrapper if given a chance, 
and as a panfish—well, they just don’t 
come any better. As far as I am concerned, 
a yellow perch of medium size, from clear, 
pure water, makes just about the finest 
eating of any fish in the entire fresh-water 
kingdom. 

Henry Thoreau, our great philosopher- 
naturalist, summed up most excellently the 
place which the yellow perch occupies in 
the hearts of anglers. In that great Ameri- 
can classic of his, entitled, JValden, he 
wrote these words: 

“It is a true fish such as the angler loves 
to put into his basket or hang on top of 
his willow twig on shady afternoons, along 
the banks of the streams.’ 

Long life to Perca flavescens! 


DRY-LAND TARPON FISHING 
By Robt. L. Bacon 


OW that fly casting for tarpon with 

modified salmon tackle has been 
accepted as one of the sportiest games in 
southern waters, it is time to throw the 
| light on a very pleasant phase of this 
angling. 

For want of a better term we may call 
it canal-bank, or dry-land, fly fishing. 
From Laguna Madre, Texas, around the 
Gulf and up to the St. Lucie, Florida, there 
are countless canals and man-made chan- 
nels which empty fresh water into the 


| Gulf or the Atlantic, and what applies to 


the places to be mentioned below also 
holds good with the others. These canals 
have had roads built on their spoil banks 
and the angler may travel in his car to 
within a mile or so of the mouth. This last 
mile seldom has the spoil bank surfaced 
because it runs through worthless salt 


| flats or mangrove jungle, but the angler 





may walk without difficulty. 

It is at the canal mouth that great sport 
is available with tarpon up to fifty pounds. 
While they are not the largest of this 
species they almost crowd each other out 
of the water at some times of the year in 
their scramble to feed up these canals. 
At such places there is no traffic, no 
human company; the angler is alone with 
the fascinating wild life of southern 
beaches and may whip the brackish water 
in true Waltonian solitude. 

The ascending tide runs several miles 
up these canals and the first fish to follow 
it are the mullet. Hot after them comes 
everything else. This should occasion no 
surprise, for the mullet has not only deli- 
cious flesh, but in spring contains a large- 
grained roe that is the most delectable 
of all sea food. 

Tarpon prey particularly on mullet 
and follow them up to water so fresh that 
in water-level canals, like the Tamiami 
trail from Miami to Tampa, Florida, this 
fish may be caught from the same stance 
as the black bass of the Big Cypress. 

The tarpon fly fisherman who casts 
from a boat uses a special 914-foot two- 
piece rod, weighing 12 ounces and having 
an integral double handle. This rod has a 
much stiffer action and stouter tip than 
the regular salmon rod, and it is needed 
to land the hundred-pound fish. The canal- 


| bank angler, however, may use a lighter, 





three-piece, salmon dry-fly rod, ten feet 
long and weighing eight ounces single- 
handed, and a little more with the double 
grip in place. In the smaller canals where 
the tarpon are most numerous, the fish 
run uniformly from twenty- -five to thirty 
pounds in weight. 

Handling the twelve-ounce rod, 6/0 
salmon reel and C level line, from a boat, 
is a man’s job and almost comes under the 
heading of work. The dry-land caster from 
his canal bank can, however, use much 
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lighter equipment. On his ten-foot eight- 
ounce rod he will have a 2/0 (33-inch 
spool ) or 3/0 (35-inch spool) multiply- 
ing salmon reel. 

To any one familiar with the lightning 
dashes of the tarpon, the reason for the 
multiplying salmon reel will be obvioys 
and need not be emphasized. May the 
spirit of Izaak Walton protect the tyro 
who hooks a tarpon when using a single- 
action fly reel, for the tarpon is as clever 
at making use of a little slack as the small- 
mouth bass! 

The reel spool should rotate in the same 
direction as the handle to spool the line 
under and not over the axle, thus pulling 
straight through the guides instead of at a 
sharp angle from the top of the spool to 
the near guide. The saving on the line, 
when a large fish is being played, may be 
imagined. 

It is very important that the angler 
have nickel silver and not an aluminum 
spool on his reel. The aluminum spool is 
used on most fly reels for lightness and 
should be changed for nickel silver before 
using in salt water. Even brackish water 
will eat the aluminum away in no time. 

The sizes of reels mentioned above hold 
about four hundred feet of nine-thread 
(eighteen-pound dry-test) tan color, linen 
backing line; to which should be spliced 


twenty-five yards of E or F level, 
enameled, fly casting line. 
XPENSIVE silkworm-gut salmon 


leaders are not used for this angling, 
nor should the fisherman chance his “pet” 
salmon rod because there is no telling what 
size fish will strike. A five-foot length of 
twenty-two thousandths _ stainless-steel 
piano wire is used for the leader, with a 
small swivel at the line end and the eyed 
fly fastened directly to the other. 

The tarpon, at times, will strike almost 
anything white, but for more consistently 
successful results there is one fly, I be- 
lieve, that may be used almost to the 
exclusion of all other lures. The Bon- 
bright pattern proved much the best of all 
the experimental flies tried on the tarpon 
grounds. It is tied on hand-forged, 
bronzed, O’Shaughnessy eyed hooks, some- 
what as follows: Tail; golden pheasant 
crests with white, and red ibis sprigs over. 
Legs; white cock hackles. Wings; white 
cock’s neck hackles. Cheeks; red ibis and 





A tarpon hooked on a fly rod does plenty 
of these tricks 


jungle cock with blue macaw feelers. Long 
golden pheasant crest over all. Body; 
silver tinsel; red and silver twist. The 
sizes found most suitable were 5/0 to 7/0. 
This fly, like the regular salmon flies, does 
not imitate an insect in the water, but 
creates an uncanny illusion of a small bait 
fish, 

It is unnecessary for the angler to make 
long casts and he should avoid trouble by 
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not trying them. The fish are bold and if 
he makes no quick motions they will pass 
very near him in clear water. If the water 
is stained with muck or mangrove tannin, 
which is usually the case, tarpon will 
strike the fly almost under the angler’s feet. 

At the canal mouth there is no guar- 
antee as to what species of fish will strike 
the fly, nor what size they will be. This 
uncertainty is one of the most intriguing 


Three successful tarpon flies. The one in 
the center is the author’s favorite and is 
referred to in his article as the Bonbright 


angles of this beach-combing fly angling. 
Should the sportsman bring to gaff a long, 
racy, hard-fighting fish, that looks like a 
cross between a muskalonge and a barra- 
cuda, fifteen or twenty pounds in weight, 
he must not be disappointed because it 
is not a tarpon. He should be delighted ; 
and he will be when he recognizes it as 
the snook (Centropomus undecimalis), be- 
cause this fish is delicious eating and a 
splendid fighter. After all, part of the fun 
is eating the fish around the campfire, and 
the tarpon is certainly a terrible flop as an 
article of food. The snook haunts the en- 
trances of fresh water the year around and 
strikes the fly with great enthusiasm. 


ARRACUDA, up to three feet in 

length, will be taken if the water is six 
feet deep or more, but the depth of water 
seems to make no difference to the tarpon 
and snook. They cross a tide flat hardly 
two feet deep to enter the wild, shallow, 
canals flowing into Florida Bay. 

There are many other fish that fre- 
quent the canal mouths, such as several 
of the snappers (Lutianidac), sheepshead, 
redfish (channel bass), bonefish and other 
bottom feeders, but I have never had any 
of them rise to my fly. 

The angler will save himself black and 
blue spots on his anatomy by using a boat- 
type, belt rod-rest. 

A light gaff is almost essential to re- 
lease fish without smashing tackle. 

The sport of tarpon fly fishing is so 
fascinating that it appeals immensely to 
confirmed salmon anglers. Many of those 


who may have regarded the salmon as the | 


be-all-and-end-all of piscatorial sport, and 
who have previously spent winter after 
winter in southern resorts without wetting 
a fishing line, are eagerly embracing this 
new form of fly angling as their very own. 





Photo G. O. B. Bonbright 
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~ Movies of your 
Fishing [rip 


Or less than LO%a shot 








New $2950 Cine-Kodak takes a couple of dozen 
scenes on a film roll costing only $225 


— the tackle box... Mak- 
| ing camp... The day’s catch... 
Some nice ones sizzling on the fire... 
| Where’s the fisherman who wouldn’t 
like to keep a record of his favorite 
sport in movies? Now he can do it, 
for less than 1o¢ a “‘shot.”’ 
Ciné-Kodak Eight’s new principle 
makes one foot of film go as far as 
| four. Gives you 20 to 30 scenes on a 
$2.25 roll of film. Each scene as long 
as the average news-reel shot. Fin- 
ishing by Eastman experts is in- 
cluded in the price of the film. 
| 


Beautifully made—a precision ma- 
chine—Ciné-Kodak Eight makes 
bright, clear movies from the start. 
How much it adds to outdoor life. 
And it’s remarkably easy to use. 


Ask to see sample movies 


Ask your Ciné-Kodak dealer to show 
you sample movies made with the 
Eight. Or write for the booklet that 
tells all about it. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York. 





IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK 





Ciné Kodak EIGHT #intinor” 




















New Patented 
Feature of the 1933 


OCEAN CITY 
SURF CASTING REEL 





oveees peor GEARS, the greatest reel im- 
a decade, cannot strip. They are 
tither AG IN or OUT of gear at the will 
of the angler. 
Other new features are open top, double side bar 
construction for convenience and extra strength; 
and a new counter-balanced ‘‘S’’ shaped handle. 
The take- enms feature, star drag, chromium- 
plating sturdy German silver frame, with 
reinforced 4 bakelite side plates make it more 
than ever—The Fisherman’s Favorite. 


OCEAN CITY’S FAMOUS 


WANITA FLY REEL 


Solid one-piece aluminum 
frame including Seat. 


Now only 
$4.00 
Its aluminum one-piece 


frame and aluminum 
spool gives it sturdi- 


satiny black with beau- 
tiful catalin redhandle. 
akes 35 yds. of *‘E’’ 

Line and is designed 
for long service. 














See Them at Your Dealers or Send om 


ny \ Complete New Catalog Free. 
| Minny ny 
CE 
wt 
134 Aveag dE eynecnd dey 
il} 


ji 7 MC 





iA sr | ; 

















92-A Fulton Street, 


. VOM HOFE' A 


The Anglers’ Buying Guide Since1867 


Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) to cover mailing 
of our 178 page illustrated catalog, which 
lists the most minute requirements of the 
discriminating fresh and salt water angler. 


EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., Inc. 











HEWITT NYMPHS \\ ) HEWITT OPAQUE 


Light, Medium, Dark \ \ Tapered Leaders 
MONARCTIE BRAND 







= 12 ft. 9 ft. 7% ft. 
$1.00 $.75 $.65 
Complete Tackle 
| | Catalogue 
$3.50 dozen / Sent on receipt of 
SIZES 10, 13, 16 ! 10 cents 


WM. MILLS & SON, 23 Park Place, New York 











Catch More Fish—Use a Dave Davis Spinner. 
Write for catalog of our different 
sizes of trolling and casting spinners 
Manufactured exclusively by 
DAVE DAVIS SPINNERS 
1261 West 95th Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 












The No, 2 
Dave Davis 
Spinner (illustrated) for 
all species e Trout, 
Togue or Salmon, 1 large anc 
small spoons of highly Lays nt hammered 
Brass or Nickel, strung on Nickeled steel wire, 
lined with er cut beads; length over all 36 in. 
price $1.50. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 























New York City | 








1933 CONTEST UNDER WAY 


E 23rd Annual Fretp & STREAM 

Prize Fishing Contest is now open. No 

less than 77 valuable prizes are being of- 
fered for big fish. Turn to pages 52 and 54, 
now, and read the complete rules and con- 
ditions. As has already been mentioned, no 
changes in these have been made this year. 

This has been a mighty trying winter for 
everyone and all of us, I am sure, are just 
“itching” for the opportunity to get out on 
our favorite stream or lake or down to the 
beach and do some fishing. How our 
troubles seem to vanish, or at least assume 
insignificant proportions, when we have a 
fightin’ fool tearing line off the reel till the 
bearings start to smoke! If someone told 
you, while this was going on, that your 
bank had just failed, you probably would 
say, “What do I care? Don’t bother me!” 

Unless I miss my guess, 1933 is going to 
be the biggest fishing year in the history of 
this country. Whether it will be the biggest 
in the history of the Annual Fretp & 
STREAM Contests depends entirely on 
whether or not our friends are going to 
cooperate by sending in their affidavits. 
Did you look over the list of prize winners 
in the 1932 Contest in our March and 
April issues? If so, did you notice what 
surprisingly small fish won prizes in some 
of the Classes and Divisions? This means 
that if you don’t enter every sizable fish 
that you catch, right from the opening day 
of the season in your state until you put 
your tackle away in moth balls, it’s going 
to be just too bad for you. Remember, 
there are 77 prizes and you stand just as 
good a chance of winning one of them as 
the next fellow. 

Last year we urged all of you to send us 
photographs of any fish that you entered 
in our Contest. The response, however, 
was very disappointing. Such pictures are 
really very important for the purposes of 
illustrating each month our “Tales of 
Record Fish.” In this issue we are inau- 
gurating a new series of these on a differ- 
ent plan and we would like, in the future, 
to publish two, or even three, pictures of 
prize-winning fish with each installment. 
We will be unable to do this, however, un- 
less we can enlist your cooperation. This 
coming season, therefore, we ask each and 
every one of you to bear this in mind. 
Whenever it is at all feasible, please take 
a photograph of any fish that you plan to 
enter in our Contest and send it in with 
your affidavit. 

Another thing: Right now, while you 
think of it, cut out the affidavit on page 52 
and put it in the band of your fishing hat. 
Then you will always have it with you as 
a reminder to enter the first nice fish you 
catch, 

Let’s get off to a flying start now—and 
here’s tight lines to all of you! 


DOCTORING TROUT FLIES 
By Beaverkill 


I’ you are in the habit of squandering 
your reputation by cussing at a dry 
fly that won't alight, cocked, on the water, 
stop it and try the following : 

Look at your fly and you'll probably 
find that it has a preponderance of hackle 
underneath the wings, which makes it top 
heavy. By that I mean that the heavy 
hackle striking the water offers a re- 
sistance which causes the fly to roll over 
sideways instead of floating along merrily 
on its “tummy” and acting precisely as a 
good fly should act. 

Such a stubborn fly can often be made 
to behave by trimming out the bottom 
hackle (under the wings), leaving only 
the side and top hackle. The hook will 
then act as a keel, keeping the wings aloft 
where they should be. 

A word of caution, however: This trick 
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works well only on lightly-tied flies 
those with a quill or light silk body. Re. 
member that it is the hackle which js 
largely instrumental in keeping your fly 
afloat, and if you remove too much of it, 
your fly will resemble McGinty on his 
memorable descent to the depths. 

I find also that many wet flies are too 
heavily dressed. The function of a wet fly 





A dry fly which is top-heavy can be made 
to behave by trimming out the bottom 
hackle, under the wings 


is to sink and it should do that almost 
immediately upon striking the water, | 
usually trim away from one-fourth to one- 
half of the hackle and a good portion of 
the wings of the standard wet fly. I also 
select the heaviest hooks obtainable for 
wet flies—usually a heavy-wire Sproat or 
Limerick and a Model Perfect (flat wire) 
or Hall’s turn-up eyed hook for the ma- 
jority of dry flies. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
MORE ABOUT THE SPOTTED BASS 


FisHinc Epitor: 

The article in the December, 1932, issue of 
Fietp & Stream entitled ““The New Black Bass” 
was very interesting indeed because, only a 
short time ago, I had an experience with this 
particular fish and, although | am no authorit 
on the subject, I am convinced the fish of whic 
Mr. Varca speaks is a true and separate species 
of bass. 

This article brings to mind a two-days’ fishing 
trip into the Kiamichi Mountains in the south- 
eastern part of Oklahoma. The time was the 15th 
of October and we arrived at the stream about 
noon. Mr. Tom Woods and Mr. Richard Brown, 
both of Oklahoma City, were the other gentle 
men of the party. 

As we had but two days in which to fish and 
return to the city, we immediately set up our 
tackle and sauntered forth. We had never fished 
these waters before but had heard much of the 
fighting small-mouth bass of this region. As we 
entered the stream near camp, we were con- 
fronted by a beautiful pool about 100 to 150 feet 
wide and about 20 rods long, with ledges of rock 
jutting out in many places in the 1 at about 
a 45-degree angle. I waded in at the lower end 
of the pool and out far enough to cast a fi 
and toward the near bank in some pockets. After 
the third or fourth cast, I received a_ strike. 
Bringing my fish to net, IT found I had a large 
yellow perch. I cast again in the same pocket 
and received another strike, this proving to be 
a small large-mouth bass. With a few more casts, 
I was surprised to see a small fish resembling a 
small-mouth bass come, head first, clear of the 
water and stand on his tail, shaking himself 
like a dog shaking a rat. He then made a head- 
on dive and after another run repeated the per- 
formance and continued to do so, until brought 
to net. I observed that the markings were not 
the same as in the small-mouth bass and the 
build of the body was different. 

I will not go into details explaining 5. trip, 
only to say that this fish was and has been of 
greatest rr to us, and the notes taken on 
~ trip I will relate here. Whether or not they 

ria materially to what has already been 
sot of this fish, I cannot say, but they are 
facts as we found them. 

The total number of fish taken were 23 yellow 
perch, one bluegill, one large-mouth black bass, 
and 14 spotted or southern black bass—all on 
flies on or near the surface and all in still 
water and in three large pools. The water being 
clear and running low may account for their 
being in the pools. 

We noted that the fighting qualities and antics 
of this fish were different toons those of B.. 
large- or small-mouth bass. They had a 
ingly smaller head or else the top of the ‘head 
was longer and more sloping. The lower lip was 
more even with the upper at the front or tip 
than in the case of the small-mouth bass. 
eyes were larger, the outer row of teeth on the 
lower jaw was nearly twice as wide as in 4 
large-mouth bass of the same size and also the 
markings were different than in either the large 
or small-mouth bass. But the one thing that drew 
our particular attention and sh hould, I think, 
convince almost anyone that this is a separate 
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species, is the long stream-line or slender body, | 


_— milar to a trout. ; | 
e a have taken many small-mouth bass in north- | 


ern waters and several large-mouth bass in 


- ma waters and I think they are easily 

fly eeeabed, but this particular fish looks and | 

it acts like neither of them. ; 

mm The largest fish taken on the trip weighed 

his about two pounds and was taken by me on a t 
Black Bivisible fly. The fight a three- or four- | Ow o 

100 und fish gives on light tackle would be | 
enough to thrill the heart of any angler. 

fly I eve discussed this subject with many who 


have fished the waters in this locality and none 
of them agreed with me that they were not small- 
mouth bass. Thanks to Mr. Varca and others 


get the biggest 
who have made a thorough study of them, they 


are now beginning to be recognized. 
I hope that I may be able to return to these 
waters when the streams are normal and make 
a more thorough study of the fish. 
Fs Frank A. Baxter. 
= NEW JERSEY FISHING MAP 


Fisu1nc Epitor: 

Is there such a thing published as a fishing > : 
ide map of New Jersey showing the location of the out o is in 
yarious streams and lakes? It seems to me that 
something of this kind would be very much in 
demand. If you can help me out I would appreci- 
ate it. ; 

ALAN MacGrecor. 

¥ et y 1933 
+ Ans.—It just so happens that there is such ourse ad 
ne a map as you speak of for the state of New 


} 
; Jersey. Not many states have these, however. 
we The one for New Jersey is known as the Fishing 
Iso Map and Guide. It is published by Walter E. i - 
for Hunt, Otis Road, Colonial Gardens, North 
or Brunswick, Middlesex County, N. J., from whom 


you can obtain it at the special price of twenty- 














re) five cents per copy. The occasion for this low 
- ice is that Mr. Hunt is pl ing retting ° ome ‘ Pe? 

7 Sea new and improved edition some time in the Greater in thrilling action — strength — sensitiveness— 
future and he wants to clean out his present P a : , 

| sock, T advise you to get one by all means. I've than ever before. There’s no rod material quite like 

} seen it and its a peac of a ap. “ zs 

| Fisnixc Eprror. fine Tonkin cane, treated by our secret Chinese pro- 
NEW BRUNSWICK FISHING LICENSE cess. 2 new numbers, with fine chrome vanadium steel 

f Fisu1nc Epiror: e . ° 

ss” I'm planning on going to New Brunswick this core, adding improvement to improve- -—————— 

a spring to do some fishing. lat is the cost of a e 

this neniivet fishing license? ’ ment. New semi-serrated ferrules. New |t& 

rity ,0B ARRINGTON. . m “ 

ich a4 se Interlock Silk binding. New dry flynum- |# 

cies Ans.—Just {ee other day we eens notice - z A 
th > s been a ten per cent reduction made e 

ing ~~ yl ‘Brunswick ‘non-resident fishing bers. New, lighter weights. And new low Yr CHINESE 

ath- license fees. The follo g prices, less ten per . 

- poor pf oa in a 5: , a 1 prices. sucker 

ou! A genera ishing license cluding sa ’ 

= dh, Seer fishing ficense, inchuding salmon, a fh richermen 

tle slimon only, $10.00. ‘There is ‘also a special Send for booklet describing these new | %& 
family seven-day cense tor a c<inds oO sh, 

and which aalee to all ‘paste of New Brunswick features and including “Hints on Cast- 

hed § except the Restigouche waters or any leased b pe , "i : 

the ry or those within game reserves, costing ing, by Lew Morrison, world’s champion nn and Fy COIN 

we FisHinc Eprror. | 

on dry fly caster. 

feet ANENT THE MUSKY 


ad no ppg get a little information on Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. 


musky fishing. The nearest water from here 






fter ; . , 
(Youngstown, Ohio) affording this kind of fish- 

— ing is the Grand River, which starts around Manufacturers of the most complete line 

ni Parkman and empties into Lake Erie at Fairport. ss - 

a That is quite some distance, so where would you of fishing tackle in the world. 

ats suggest going ? 4 <> 

ga What are some of the habits of the fish? Do 

the they go upstream to spawn in the spring? Have 

self they ever been known to hit artificial flies? 

ad- Hoping you can help out a musky beginner, — 
ner: Joun Prestasn. 


ght HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO.., Dept. A, Utica, N. Y. 
not Comment: I am afraid you would have to go at SEN 'D) 
the least as far as you mention to get any musky Send copy of your booklet. 


fishing. In fact, I am not at all sure that the 


rip, fishing in Grand River amounts to very much. N 
; : and Kt : ; DE cnciacchosdnbioe 000 6sbGine dédunesavdasasepectibsbiescasniguueted 
of Good musky fishing is getting to be a very scarce U p N | os 





































on article and most people find it necessary to go 
hey out to such states as Minnesota and Wisconsin, | Address 
mo or to certain sections in Ontario, Canada, to get | MMIII | LUSITESS - vv cree eeeeasneennereereeesereeeeeeeseaeaeceecess 
are really satisfactory sport with this fish. 

Muskies do not go upstream to spawn. They | yp 60ccdbbbnadaidstab sea denaitwinen 
low spawn in the spring in the shallow water of i 
ASS, lakes, generally in weedy localities. 4 
$ a ae very occasionally take a fly and I | 
ti have heard of very few anglers who have actually | ‘ ve 79 
ing wees for them in this manner. There are t el. —" HARLEY’S 14! NS] G = t 
ieir : Probably no species of fresh-water fishes, or for by x , , 
: that matter Salt-water fishes, that do not under ; + 3 Sleeveless 
> certain conditions take a fly, but you may depend W ading Coat FIS H | G } yX@ Kl t 
t upon it that you would have little, if any, success } No more dripping coat tails 
em- in trying t ck kies i his ay. The - 7 . 

ying to catch muskies in this way. They are | ~ M | A 

ead almost always caught by means of bait casting “ eets all requirements for fresh 
"te = og wooden plug or spoon, or by trolling and salt water fishing ... the 
rhe ; : e a or by still fishing. T1''s12” zemallback pocket 5x 4”; | | Favorite of fishermen everywhere 
rm « S usually possible to catch them by 2 tenis peckete 3 “Le com- at your d ler’ 

ans of bait fishing with large minnows or chub Post Paid - (eblah parma tree and saan ontne Pa = Sao 
LS i or any of the smaller fish that they feed upon in Sizes 34 to 52. $2.75 of the arma) is made of the very 
- that particular locality. waterprea duck et *O*™ 1 | BE DW. KK. TRYON CO.F occicnens 
woOU€dre Fisurne Eortor. Marley Wickham Co., Enc. : Set tr ak iain 
nk, (END OF FISH AND FISHING) Dept. FS% Erie, Pa. a 
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Twenty-third Annual Field & Stream 


Prize Fishing Contest 


To Encourage Better Sportsmanship in Angling, 77 Valuable Prizes 
are being awarded for Largest Fishes 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


(Prizes and classes on page 54) 


Contest is limited to fish 

taken with rod, reel and line, 
and with specified lure for cer- 
tain classes of fish. 


2 The Contest is open to eve- 
rybody—subscribers, non- 
subscribers, men, women and 
children. Contest opens on April 
Ist, 1933. The closing dates are 
specified under the various 
Classes and Divisions. 
3 Fish must be caught in the 
legal open season. 


with the mouth closed to tip of 
tail, and the greatest girth of 
fish taken. (See affidavit below.) 


re} All affidavits must be sent 

to the Editor of Prize Fish- 
ing Contest, Frecp & Streaw, 
578 Madison Ave., New York, 
Affidavits must be in within 
three weeks from the date the 
fish was caught, unless prevented 
by unusual conditions, when the 
judges will consider such de- 
layed affidavits. 


9 In the Wall-Eyed Pike 

Class an outline of the fish 
must be sent with the affidavit. 
This drawing is to be made by 
placing the fish on thin paper 
and an outline drawn with pen- 
cil, while the fins of the fish are 
held erect. 


No fish caught from a 
State, club or private hatch- 
ery is eligible for entry. 
5 The affidavit blank printed 
below, or an exact copy, 
must be used when entering a 
fish. It must be signed by the 
person catching the fish, and by 





two witnesses who examined the : : 10 In event of two or more 
fish and verified its weight and fish weighing and measur- 
measurements. The affidavit is to be sworn to by the contestant ing exactly the same, prizes identical in character with those 
before a Notary Public and his seal must be affixed. In case any offered will be given to each of those so tying. 
contestant catches a fish when accompanied by a single guide, 1 1 Winner of any prize must send in a statement telling 
the affidavit can be sworn to upon coming out of the woods, the HOW, WHE RE and WHEN fish was caught. Complete 
guide being the sole witness. Such an entry will be duly con- story is desirable as one of these accounts is published oad 
sidered by the judges. month under the caption, “Tales of Record Fish.” The best 
6 The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be in- stories, accompanied by a good photograph showing the prize 
cluded in the affidavit, together with the make and type of fish, are the ones usually selected. It is therefore advisable to 
tackle and lure used. Unless both length and girth are specified, furnish as many details as possible. 
the entry will be disqualified. 2 Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment se- 
lected by the winner from merchandise advertised 


7 Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with : . 
a tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw in FIELD & STREAM during 1933. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING 





JUDGES 

ROBERT H. (BOB) DAVIS, The New York Sun, N. Y. VAN CAMPEN HEILNER, Field Representative, Ameri- 

Famous author, editor and sportsman, can Museum of Natural History. Author and angler. 
EUGENE V. CONNETT, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and CHARLES O. HAYFORD, Superintendent New Jersey 

angling writer. State Hatchery, Hackettstown. 
KENNETH F. LOCKWOOD, editor, author and angler.  wy111AM E. HASKELL, Jr., Assistant to the President, 
H. L. BETTEN, author and authority on Pacific trout. The New York Herald-Tribune. 

EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST (AFFIDAVIT) 





Fire_p & StreAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


; 
p—Lenetn- Pron Te OF LowER Jaw To Tw OF TAIL—* 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


Kind of Fish Weight sesesseeeeeoength Girth When Caught 
IN NIN 55040 dcnsts on 9 sais sxexnaeviegnsciesiheuansenianraeiasins ccveeeektod used eee Ass ae 6 ian MRO. ooh tiecconcats 
Line Lure or Bait eae Peper 
Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 
Caught by (Signed) ie Sse ERR GF AD 8 To ee OoE De Yee Par 
Street City ; Pe | le a een eee eee ree (SEAL) 
Sworn to before me this day of Matary’s Sigwatuve.............s.00creserees 


Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures and addresses) 








ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR cL EARLY - LETTERED. 
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THE OLD WARDEN ON BROWNS 


(Continued from page 23) 
stand, though he didn’t have that idea 
then. He was chasin’ the brookers, he said. 
“Bill bought a place in Ontario and 
fished some in Quebec; and he went west 
one summer after mountain trout and to 
Nova Scotia one spring after salmon. But 
he wasn’t happy.” ; 
The Old Warden chuckled softly. 
“Now, a lot of our streams had gone 
to pot, well enough. A man got skunked 
more often than not. Fishermen are funny, 


too; they'll get prejudices, like Bill did, | 


and not understand ’em. Bill didn’t like 


rainbows at all; wouldn’t even go down to | 





the Pere Marquette or other rainbow 
streams where the fishing was holdin’ up, | 
likely due to the spawning run of the big | 


breeders from Lake Michigan. 
“Rainbows are funny things, anyhow. 


Migrants, you know. They'll run up these | 


big rivers and spawn and drop back to the 
lake again, not stoppin’ often to be caught. 
Oh, in some streams a big lunker will 
hang around, but the majority of ’em don’t 
linger. Why, our hatchery boys trap and 
strip rainbow for spawn every spring on 


the Manistee. They tag a certain number | 


of the big fellows to check up on ’em. 


Year, two ago, you know, they tagged ’em | 
at Junction Dam, which must be anyhow | 


sixty miles by river from Lake Michigan, 
and two weeks later one of their tagged 
fish showed up in a commercial fisher- 
man’s net over in Green Bay, on the Wis- 
consin side. Pretty near a hundred and 
fifty miles, air-line, that was. 


“ HERE the rainbow can run up a 

river he likes and not find dams, he 
seems to do pretty well. But they don’t go 
over dams in numbers. Leastwise, not our 


dams. Maybe there are fish ladders that | 


work, but I've never seen one. Those big 
dams on the Manistee, you know, have 
got what the Department figures was the 
latest type of ladder. You'll see the big 
fellers by the thousands—actually, by the 
thousands—below the dams in April, and 
you can watch ’em jump for the ladder, 
and you’d think any number of ’em would 
make it. But by trapping the upper end 
we've found out that only a few dozen do 
get over. And where a stream has dams in 
it you can plant till you’re black in the 
face, and it never does get to be a real, 
bang-up rainbow river. That’s what I’ve 


come to think, anyhow. I may be wrong, | 


but it looks that way: a rainbow’s got to 
have free passage up and down to be 
happy. Which, with power bein’ devel- 
oped like it is, scratched a lot of streams 
off the list, far as rainbows go. 


“And browns—well, browns are still an- | 


other thing. 

“But I was talkin’ about Bill, and got 
a mite off the trail. Bill, he got all hot 
when the Department stepped out on its 
fingerling program. That was only five, 


six years ago, and maybe it alone ain't the | 


answer for all that’s happened. The feeder 


streams were all posted a while before | 
that, and the hatchery crews and us | 


wardens commenced to do all the planting 


of fry, not lettin’ any old Tom, Dick or | 
Harry dump the cans, and riskin’ careless- | 


ness and laziness; and forest fires com- 
menced to get a lot of attention. A lot of 
things, see, which might help answer. But 
most folks think it was holdin’ the fry and 
feedin’ ‘em to three, four inches that 
turned the trick. Anyhow, we are gettin’ 
more legal trout than we did for a spell. 

“So Bill, he commenced to fish more at 
home, in the streams he'd flogged as a boy, 
but he didn’t get much of a kick out of 
it. For us old-timers a legal fish that’s 
been liver-fed yesterday to be caught to- 
morrow—he ain’t so much, boys. They'll 

(Continued on page 55) 








George Neimuth Took that 
Saw-losg Musky 
on an Ashaway Line 


N TAKING really big muscalonge—and 
| Mr. Neimuth’s 581,-lb. Lake of the Woods 

specimen was a_ world’s record—the 
line must work. Many muscalonge anglers 
agree with the Zane Grey principle for salt 
water—that, of all the angler’s equipment, the 
line is most important. 

Whatever Mr. Neimuth thought about it— 
when he hit that great fish he was using a line 
with a name known ’round the world for its 
world’s records. And he got the fish. 

Whatever your fish, whatever your fishing, 
you will always safeguard your success by us- 
ing Ashaway Lines. They are known for get- 
ting more and bigger fish, through better cast- 
ing and better holding. Made of silk, linen, — = 
metal and cotton. Used for every kind of fish- George E. Netumth’s 58Y%-1b. 
ing, in fresh water and salt water. Every line —_muscalonge. First prize winner 
guaranteed to give satisfaction. Popular att 19st Bae tk Con. 
prices—a line for every pocketbook. test. Announced the World's 

Ask your dealer to show you Ashaway Lines Caught i Lake of the Woods, 
to suit your rods. Write us for catalog—FREE. Ont., Canada, on September 


24 last. It was taken on an 
Ashaway Line. 






ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
Box 301 Ashaway, Rhode Island 


ASH AWAY 


FISHING LINES 


Every Ashaway Line is guaranteed satisfactory FOR BAIT CASTING 








PROTECT BETTER 


Animal, mineral and vegetable oils 
are specially-blended in 3-in-One 
to make it protect three ways. It 
lubricates, cleans and prevents 
rust. Just right for reels. Stops 
sticking, avoids back-lashing. Pre- 
serves cane and bamboo rods and 
protects against corrosion on steel 
rods. Makes silk and linen lines 
waterproof; keeps wings and 
hackles of dry flies from stick- 

ing together. Handy cans and 
bottles, everywhere. 
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23rd Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


77 Valuable Prizes for Big Fish 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fretp & STREAM. during 1933 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1933. 





BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1933. 





STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) EAsteERN Division 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1933, east 
of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WersTERN DIvISION 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1934, west 
of the 95th meridian. 





Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “‘fly-rod light lure”; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “‘fly-rod 
light lure’ not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “fly-rod light lure’’ not construed as 
being gomanty fly fishing and is therefore not 
allowa a ble. 





9 First Prizes 
$50.00 each 
9 Second Prizes 
$35.00 each 
9 Third Prizes 
$25.00 each 
9 Fourth Prizes 
$10.00 each 
9 Fifth Prizes 
$10.00 each 











SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus dolomieu) 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1933, 





Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if 
a small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) NORTHERN Division 


Fish must be taken before November Ist, 1933, 
in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada ‘and California. Identification 
affidavit not required for large-mouth bass in any 
division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE Dt- 
VISION 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1934, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) SouTHERN Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1934, in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) Fiorina Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1934, in 
the state of Florida. 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 8 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment display ed in the advertising columns of Fietp & StrEAM during 
1933 may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 








(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye of the fish; spots arranged* somewhat in 
rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizsostedion  vit- 


reum) 





Above three species must be taken before 
December Ist, 1933. 





8 First Prizes 
$25.00 each 
8 Second Prizes 
$20.00 each 
8 Third Prizes 
$15.00 each 
8 Fourth Prizes 
$10.00 each 











LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer 
cush) 


namay- 





Must be taken before October Ist, 1933. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 








(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the 
channel bass from the black drum, a clear photo- 
graph showing side view of fish must accompany 
affidavit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above four species must be taken before 
December Ist, 1933. 
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THE OLD WARDEN ON BROWNS 
(Continued from page 53) 
satisfy the coming generation of fishermen 
likely, but us—we’re another breed of cats. 
He rapped out his pipe and sat up. | 
“But I noticed this about Bill. Fishin’ 
near home, like he did, he didn’t confine 
himself to streams that were brook-trout 
water. Every now and then I’d run across 
him on a river known for its browns, and 
he'd have a funny look in his eye. 
“Everybody can’t catch browns regu- 
lar,” propounded the Warden. “Along 
about this time of year you'll find a day 
occasionally when they’ll put on a show; 
when they'll be feedin’ all over the sur- 
face and anybody can take ’em, just as 
anybody can take brookers when they're 
on a rampage. But most of the time that 
ain't true. Most of the time, you work for 
the browns you kill. You can’t use what 













Take this tip on tips—see if you don't like 


the change. —W. Bruce Pirnisz, President 


Do You Own 


a Solid Steel Rod 
with a handle like this? 


Split-bamboo Spare Bait-cast- 
ing Tip for it at Low Cost 


For easy, accurate casting—better sport 
—a change when your arm gets tired— 
for handling light baits. 


you know about brooks and rainbow on 
‘em and get away with it. 





“We used to think they grew faster, un- a ' ail ta 
derstand, because the average size of the We Make Them for Everybody 3. Sener Rate, Avcien, 
browns caught was bigger than the | se 1 ae Calif., with his 262-1» 
brookers. Matter of fact, the hatchery men [MONTAGUE was the original patentee of Montague Gold Button 
the offset casting handle. Besides our com- ciniesiarndinsamd-ciacccceme 


tell me, browns actually grow slower than 
the other two. Or did. That’s another 
place where things are learned: in hatch- 
eries. A three-year-old brown, the tech- 
nical boys used to tell us, would be about 
the same size as a three-year-old brooker 
or rainbow taken in the same water. But 
in the feeding troughs the browns just 
didn’t seem to get started. 

“The boys kept noticin’ that the brown 
fry, bein’ fed in rearing ponds, didn’t seem 
to like their fare. They wouldn’t come up 
to the surface and make her ripple at feed- 
ing time. They'd act real finicky and let 





plete line of regular two-piece bait-casting rods 
of split bamboo, we make a half dozen differ- 
ent grades with one-piece tip and detachable 
handle, $15 to $3. Tips alone, as shown above, 
3% ft. to 6 ft., medium or heavy, $4.25 to $2.50. 
Tips fit leading solid steel rod handles. 


Here at the split-bamboo rod capital of the 
world, Montague makes all styles and grades, 
for fresh- and salt-water fishing. Priced from 


$66 to $1.71, tax included. 





Your dealer will be glad to supply you. 








. A See him TODAY. Write us for fresh-water Steve Belak, American 
the liver sink to the bottom and maybe or salt-water rod and reel folder—FREE. Falls, Idaho, with 13 Ib. 
not take it at all. Then the water would 3 oz, Montague Gold 

Button steelhead trout 


get foul, and if anybody went to sleep on 
the job they had all kinds of trouble. 

“But last summer they stumbled on 
somethin’. Where, in daylight, the brown 
would act that way, if they fed ’em at 
night they’d just boil up to the surface 
and gobble like a fish ought. They started 
feedin’ browns at night at the Paris 
hatchery, and where they’d only been able 
to get seven-months-old fish up to 2%4 
inches by daytime feeding they could make 
him do 234 by servin’ meals after dark! 
At the Baldwin pond the difference was 
even greater, because of a mite warmer 
water. In 1932 all the browns raised in | 
Michigan will hear the dinner bell only 
at night. 

“And wasn’t that experiment just com- 
mon sense? My guess is that it was, and 





MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEL COMPANY 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Split-bumboo Rods 


Drawer A-K 


Ask your dealer or write us for Montague 
Awards rules and application blank. 


Montague City, Mass. 









Solid comfort all night long, in tent, cabin 
or sleeping porch, spring, summer and fall. 
We guarantee your satisfaction—have been 
making Woods Down Sleeping Robes the 
past 25 years. 


$55.50 
46.50 

If your regular dealer cannot supply you, 
order direct from us. We pay delivery 
charges. Send for FREE FOLDER showing 
complete Woods Robe line, including wool 


“2 Star” type, Large size 
Medium size 


Snug and Warm 
All Night Long 





that we’d overlooked a bet for a long 


time. You boys ever work these brown | 


streams during the night hatch of May- 
flies? No? Lordy, you've got somethin’ 
to live for! 


“TOTS of the fellers call this big fly a 
caddis, but he ain’t. A technical man 
told me. I disremember just which May- 
fly—there’s thousands, I guess—but he’s a 
lunker. He'll have a wing-spread of al- 
most two inches. He commences to hatch 
just at whippoorwill time, along in late 
June. You'll be standin’ in a stream that’s 
as quiet and peaceful as things can get. 
The last color will be fadin’ out in the 
west ; night-hawks will be zoomin’ ; a few 
little insects will be on the water, and now 
and again a little fish will give a plop. 
“Then, if you'll watch close again’ the 
sky, you may see one of these out-sized 
bugs flyin’ upstream, goin’ fast, hellety- 
larrup, high up. Pretty soon there'll be 
another. Then two. Three or four. A flock. 


Then a whole stream of ’em! A whole | 


iver of flies flyin’ above the stream. Hon- 





est, some nights you can hear the whisper | 


of their wings and they'll look like a snow- 
storm when the moon’s out. 





= the night chill come! No goose-flesh drafts, 
no marrow-chill, no fog damp can trouble 
you, in your warm, cozy ‘2 Star’’ Woods Arctic 
lbown Sleeping Robe. You're zippered or buttoned 
snugly in between delightfully light and soft 
layers of Woods Everlive Down from Northern 
waterfowl. Protected by a water-repellent wind- 
breaker cover, and wide down-filled underlap at 
foot and side under the hookless Talon or Lift- 
the-Dot fasteners. Soft, all-wool flannel lining. 
Ventilation admitted as desired. 


WOODS MFG. COMPANY, Ltd., 3301 Lake St. 


bat lined robes at lower prices. Write today. 


WOODS 


ARCTIC DOWN 
SLEEPING ROBES 


» Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 





WATERPROOF 






LEATHER 





pockets. 12”x20” pocket inside 


Berlin 


‘ a, - : ¢ 
Will not scuff or tear. Special fly-parking pad. & 
Free arm action. Ideal for general sport wear— 
also upland hunting. Has broken-in, weather-beaten ap- 
pearance. Surprisingly low priced. Also breeches and shirt 
to match. Write for prices and catalog showing complete 
line of leather fishing and outing garments. 

Ask for particulars regarding our time-payment plan 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY, Department F 


FISHING TOGS 


ERE, at last, is a leather Fishing Jacket that 

meets the all-around requirements of the veter- 
an fisherman—fly or bait caster. Made of soft, 
pliable, buffed horsehide guaranteed absolutely 
waterproof. Light weight. Unlined. Four large 















across back. 


















Wisconsin 






















HIS SEASON, every 
fisherman can afford a 
pair of the famous Hodg- 
man Waders! Triple your 
wading range and double 
your fishing enjoyment — 
wade the deep pools where 
the prize beauties lurk — & 
stay warm, dry and com- 
fortable even after hours in 
the fastest, coldest streams! 


MLALUSTRATED. Boot Foot 
Serene Waders, one —_ 


pare y onl y= soTbis 
Prices are way down! The ini idle 
new WADELITE Stocking Foot Wader lists at only 
$13.00! Boot Foot SERVICE Waders, formerly as high 
as $22.50, cost but $16.00 this year—and are better 
built than ever! No magic about it—Hodgman passes 
along to you the lower cost of materials and the econ- 
omies of increased volume. Constantly improved in 
construction, Hodgman waders assure you longer 
wear than ever! 
1933 CATALOG FREE! 

MAIL COUPON TODAY for your Free copy of 
Hodgman's 1933 Catalog . .. chock-full of informa- 
tion about all types of Hodgman Waders, Air Beds 
and other products for your comfort and protection. 


| HODGMAN 
\ 


HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY 
Department F.S.-5Malden, Massachusetts 
Mail me immediately my Free copy of your 
new 1935 Cacalog 


Name —___ — 
Se. @ No. __. - - 


City & Stace 
Name & Address Your 
Sport Goods Dealer 
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WHITE MICE! 
Amazing Fish Getters 


White Mice so real that they defy detection from 


live mice ten feet away. Inimitable all-hair bodies, 
beady eyes, alert ears and slim, slippery tails. For 
nearly a year, we've had foremost sportsmen in 
various parts of the country testing them. For Bass, 
Pike, Pickerel, Lake Trout and Muskies, we're posi- 
tive you'll tell us the same story that others have— 
“That White Mice are the greatest fish getters 
you’ve ever used.”’ Two types: For Fly Rod—Baby 
Mouse, 300 B, Size 4 hook. for trout, each 50c; Me- 
dium Size Mouse, 300 S, 1/0 hook, for bass, 75c; Large 
Mouse, 300 M, 6/10 hook, for muskies, $1.00. For Casting— 
Weighted Weedless Mouse, shown above, floats in natural 
position, 300 CL, for bass, % ounce weight, $1.00; 300 CM, 
for muskies, % ounce weight, $1.25. If your dealer doesn’t 
carry our White Mice, address us direct, mentioning dealer's 











name so that we might make arrangements to supply your | 


future requirements through him. * * * Shoff Fishing Tackle 
Company, Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle on the 
Pacifie Coast, Dept. B-34, Kent, Washington. 


@ FREE! 
How to Protect Valuable Rods 


Literature and free “‘on approval” offer 
explains all about Delight Fish Rod 
Case. Newest fishing tackle item brings 
new covenience and satisfaction to your 
favorite sport. . . Rods protected against 
theft, carelessness, breakage and weather 
damage at low cost. Write today. Just 
give your name and address on post card. 











@ TURNER BROTHERS, Wellington, O. 





| do. 


“Where they come from, I dunno; 
where they’re goin’, I can’t tell. This will 
go on for minutes; and then, if you watch 
the water, you'll see one crawlin’ out of 
his shell on the surface and flutterin’ to 
get up, and pretty soon two, three that 
have spent themselves and dropped and 
then—bingo ! 

“It'll sound like the fish had waited for 
some signal. It'll sound, if you’re in good 
brown water, like somebody throwin’ 
stove wood in. Almost between breaths, 
the pools and riffles will be boilin’! I tell 
you, it’s the most thrilling thing I’ve ever 
seen. They'll feed for hours sometimes ; 
and if you’ve got a big fly and if you're 
lucky enough to have a fish nail it instead 
of any one of the hundreds of real flies 
that'll be in sight—because they'll make a 
scum on the water after a while—you'll 
find him all podded out with the bugs. 

“Mean anything? Bill McIver thinks it 
does. He thinks that the brown never feeds 
so enthusiastically in daylight as he does 
after dark. All these brown-trout fisher- 
men—and there are a lot of ’em now- 
days—take catches between dusk and mid- 
night that would bung your eye. And the 
baby browns—well, they like their night- 
time lunches, too! So it seems, anyhow. 

“But, you see, at night almost anybody 
with luck can tie into ’em. That, I 





N the next issue the Old War- 

den gives his views on hunters’ 
rights and also some pertinent 
advice on how to avoid the no- 
trespass menace. 











reckon, is where the story comes from that 
you can only take ’em after dark. I watched 
3ill McIver get interested and excited and 
commence to study the browns. He’d been 
usin’ light tackle, all right, but he couldn't 
have any regular results from daytime 
fishing. He told me he knew they were 
feedin’ because he’d see ’em break water. 
He'd work and work, careful and patient. 
He’d have a fly that was a ringer for the 
ones hatchin’, and he’d cast as well as he 
knew how. Time and again he’d bring a 
fish out and have him follow that fly 
down, lookin’ it over, runnin’ back to his 
hole, comin’ out again. Maybe a dozen 
times the fish would follow the fly and 
never even nose it. 

“Some of ’em were big, see; so he'd 

been usin’ leaders tapered down to refina, 
which is pretty fine. But he had a hunch 
and dropped the size of his gut down to 
2X drawn. Then he commenced to take 
"em. 
To catch ’em in daytime you've got 
to eliminate shadows!’ he told me, all ex- 
cited. ‘You can’t kid ’em with coarse gut 
unless they want to be kidded, which isn’t 
often.’ 

“T guess he’s right. I’ve noticed that the 
boys who kill ’em while the sun is up, 
and do it regular at all, are usin’ fine 
leaders and fish slow and cast carefully. 

“Shy? Shy as a timid girl!” He nodded. 
“That's my guess. I think they’re the 
wariest trout we’ve got in these Eastern 
waters, anyhow. You'll notice that you 
never get more than one out of a pool if 
that one makes any fuss at all, and they 
don’t seem to gang up the way brookers 
When they feed, it isn’t a bunch of 
‘em in one place; they'll be all over the 
stream. And that shyness, I’m bettin’, is 
what makes the general run of browns 
killed average such good size. They live 
a long time. 

“Now, since Bill McIver got the hang 
of browns he doesn’t take any long trips, 
and I asked him about it last winter. I 
asked him why he was always talkin’ 
browns now, and if he hadn’t sworn to be 
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true to his fontinalis, forsakin’ all others? 

“Bill kind of grinned. ‘I did, for a fact, 
he says. ‘It was the trout of my boyhood, 
I thought it was the only trout ; I thought 
that’s all a man wanted: his favorite trout. 
But it isn't the numbers,’ he says, ‘it isn't 
the species. It’s the streams,’ he says, ‘the 
waters you love and will continue to love 
just so long as there’s a chance of a battle 
in ‘em. 

“ ‘Rats,’ says Bill. ‘I’ve killed my share 
of fish. £ don’t want many fish now. But 
I do like to try my stuff against a crea- 
ture that’s got so much sense that I’ve 
got to be good to outguess him.’ 

3ill figures that the brown is the 
species that’s goin’ to stand up under this 
intensified fishing. He seems to be happy 
in almost any water you can call trout 
water. He isn’t goin’ to be caught by the 
first dub that happens along; he’s goin’ 
to grow to better size than the others and 
give a man who loves the game a better 
chance to start an argument when he does 
coax one into his barb. 


“A lot of folks think like Bill does, 


Not only in Michigan. Wisconsin js 
plantin’ more browns all the time now. 


Over a third as many as their total brook- 
trout plant. Down in New York—I was 
lookin’ at a New York report the other 
day. Back in ’26 they planted somethin’ 
over 6,800,000 brook trout and about a 
million and a half browns. In 1930 they 
planted about six million and a_ half 
brookers and almost two and a half mil- 
lion browns. Here in Michigan in 1926 
we only planted 123,285 brook trout and 
over three million and a half rainbows and 
43,000 browns, and this was practically 
all fry ; in 1930 we planted almost all six- 
months or older stock with seven million 
brooks and ’most three million browns and 
only a million and a half rainbows. That's 
the way it seems to be goin’, all over the 
country.” 

He slipped his pipe into his shirt pocket 
and reached for his lunch box. 

“There must be thousands and _ thou- 
sands of men like Bill, who lived when 
fishin’ was fishin’, who've killed their 
share and are ready for somethin’ more 
than just numbers of fish. These boys who 
are just gettin’ started—and I don’t figure 
a man has served out his apprenticeship 

a trout fisherman for twenty years or 
pottl get tired of hand-reared, seven-, 
eight-inch fish. They'll get to honin’ for 
somethin’ that’s—well, somethin’ that’s 
more of a challenge to ’em. Ain't that 
about it? A challenge? Boys, I think the 
brown is there with more challenge than 
any other trout we know of that'll do well 
in our waters.” 

He rose. 

“S’ long. Got to travel. Looks like it 
might rain, don’t it? Well, we can stand 
a little.” 


A TRUE FISH STORY 
(Continued from page 19) 


arguing and with many rearward glances 
like small boys snatched away from a 
treasured plaything, the black-stocked, 
broad-beavered fishermen creaked down 
the aisle to their seats. They were a very 
important part of the service to that small 
country congregation, and they knew it. 
They should have been on their good be- 
havior. But you may warrant that many 
wandering glances went out the domed 
windows that day and that the children 
were not the only ones who squirmed in 
their pews at the length of the sermon. 

When service was at last over, Sabbath 
or no, the fishermen hurried out to the 
mill hole with rods and nets in hand. 
Which of them it was who fell over his 
landing net getting over the stile by the 
ford, history has not brought down to us. 
What history and tradition both agree up- 
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on, however, is the race that ensued im- 
mediately and quite unexpectedly between 
Squire Ireland’s team of flashy grays that 
were frightened at the falling net and 
Uncle Harmon Hawkins’ yoke of church- 
going oxen just ahead of the Squire, which 
the grays stampeded in their rush. 

What a day for the quiet little village 
of Fireplace! The home-goers did not 
know whether to stay and watch the land- 
ing of the giant trout or to follow on and 
see the outcome of the race. Those who 
elected to follow saw the handsome 
barouche sway through the waters of the 
ford, the Squire and his lady clinging to 
the back of the coachman’s high seat. They 
saw Uncle Harmon standing erect with the 
long, leather-thonged ox-gad whirling 
about his head as he shouted his gees and 
haws to the galloping yoke of black and 
white oxen, “the purtiest yoke of critters 
in the county, bar none!” 

They heard Aunt Elmira, his wife, 
scream to him. “Harmon, don’t you race! 
Don’t you race on the Sabbath day! But 
oh Harmon, if you must race, don’t you 
dast get beat!” 

Uncle Harmon, like a good husband, 
obeyed his wife’s wishes, or that part of 
them which best suited him. Those who 
followed saw the oxen still ahead as the 
grays turned in between the posts of Squire 
Ireland’s drive, and some of the echoes of 
what the Squire was saying to his coach- 
man still survive in the countryside! 

But those who stayed and thronged the 
river bank saw a short and lively struggle 
before the big fish was netted by Uncle 
Sam’s skillful hand. Whether it was a 
Brown Hackle, a Parmacheene Belle or a 
mere wriggling angleworm that did the 
trick there is no record left to tell; nor 
unfortunately do we know whether the fish 
fell to the skill and rod of Daniel Webster, 
of Edward Stevens or of Martin Van 
Buren. But this we do know, for the fact 
has come down to us well authenticated 
both by tradition and the written word: 
the trout caught on that sunny Sabbath 
morning more than a hundred years ago 
weighed exactly 1414 pounds! 


HE big fish was kept alive two weeks 

in a water pen constructed for the 
purpose in order that the curiosity and in- 
credulity of the neighborhood might be 
satisfied. Many came from afar to see it, 
and it was pronounced by competent 
judges to be undoubtedly a Long Island 
brook trout. After it was killed, Uncle 
Sam Carman had it placed against the wall 
and an outline drawn. Philip Hone, copy- 
ing this outline, had a weathervane made 
one-third larger than the trout, so that it 
would appear natural when viewed from 
below; had it carved and gilded and set 
up on top of the church spire. 

And what a feast Uncle Sam got up for 
the fishermen when that giant trout was 
killed! The pantry and the cellar and the 
milk room and the smoke house and all 
the mighty culinary lore of Aunt Ellen, 
his wife (she who had been a Havens of 
Moriches, a line long known for its house- 
wifely ability), were called into play. It is 
told how nine kinds of pickles alone graced 
that table, and as for the blue point oysters 
—and in those days blue points were blue 
points—and the smoked ham. boiled in 
cider and the sillabubs and the slip-and- 
go-down and— Oh, what’s the use? Those 
days are gone forever ! 

But alas for the effigy of the noble trout 
which had been set aloft in majesty to tell 
the winds from the top of the church 
spire! To this day the people roundabout 
can tell you tales of what happened to it, 
and, like their fathers of yore, they ascribe 
its fate to the fact that it was caught on a 
Sabbath morning in the administration of 
James Monroe and the year of grace 1823! 


All went well until a late summer day 
when a thunder-storm as big for a storm 
as that trout was for a trout came down 
on the little village of Fireplace. There 
was a tremendous peal of thunder and a 
blinding flash of sputtering, crackling, 
blue-green light which struck the church 
spire, knocked the wooden fish off into the 
gutter, went down through the pipe organ 
and killed a mule that had taken shelter 
from the storm in the graveyard below—a 
quite proper place, as it turned out. 

That was a long time ago, but herewith 
you may see the picture of that old church 
as it looks today. And also a picture of that 
great trout as he looked in the day when 
Daniel Webster and Philip Hone and their 
friends helped catch and eat him. 


FAST OR SLOW? 
(Continued from page 27) 


and the cold, high-water periods were 
equally favorable to fast work. 

I still believe that there is a great deal 
in this point of view, but I am not putting 
any real money on it, and a few discon- 
certingly outré experiences of late have 
shaken some of my most conventional 
props on the subject. I call to mind a day 
on the Paulinskill when that rather heavy 
stream was high and roily, with a per- 
sistent rain finding its way down necks, 
waders and everything else that was sup- 





posed to stay dry. I found myself in the | 


ill-named Slaughterhouse Pool, back of 
Jack’s; and although I had every inten- 
tion of fishing fast and far, I was still in 
that same pool up to the time I crawled 
out with the limit. What got into these 
fish I can’t imagine, for there wasn’t a 
sign of a rise all day, and the wintry 
gusts fairly bit through the watery air. 
On this day, two companions who usually 
outfish me quite handily were able to bring 


in only modest bags after hours spent in | 


fast and arduous downstream work. 


And I remember another equally fan- | 


tastic occasion, this time a glorious day at 
the crest of the season on the upper Wil- 
lowemoc. A riotous hatch of May-flies was 
in full flight and the fish were showing 
all over the place, in an orgy of bubbling, 
weaving sunlight. One of my friends, a 
confirmed fast man from childhood, who 
wouldn’t change his tactics for the Pres- 
idency, fairly petrified the gallery by 
zooming downstream with a dry fly which 
he placed with unfailing and uncanny ac- 
curacy in the apparently yawning mouths 
of the best creel full of trout turned in 
on the river in wees. 





Pay your money and take your choice! | 
Or perhaps, after all, there isn’t any | 
choice. Most people who are able to do | 
anything well have acquired an ability | 


to compromise, as an important element 
of whatever success they may happen to 


have achieved. This is true of everything | 


from licking postage stamps to running a 
big corporation, and it is preeminently 
true of angling. The slow fisherman need 
not be a complete tortoise, and his breath- 
less brother need not follow his fly like 
a Notre Dame end following a punt. De- 
liberation and thoroughness may still be 
spread among three or four choice loca- 
tions, and the whirlwind downstreamer 
can well afford to pause when he “gets 
in amongst ’em.” The man who usually 
shows results, day in and day out, is the 
adaptable, alert, open-minded citizen who 
doesn’t know so much that he isn’t always 
ready to be shown some more. 
Mentioning the dry fly brings up an- 
other point on which there is considerably 
more unanimity of opinion, although I’m 
not saying that such opinion may not be 
wrong. I mean that dry-fly work goes 
naturally with the slow type of fishing. It 
just doesn’t seem right to fish a dry fly 
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any other way; and although I am one 
of those radicals who love to fish the 
floater downstream, I have never been 
able to bring myself to take the next step 
and fish it fast. There is something about 
the fine art of spotting and stalking one’s 
quarry with a perfectly presented dry fly 
which somehow precludes anything smack- 
ing of hurry and bustle. 

But when it comes to the regulation 
wet outfit, anybody who has an open mind 
will have to admit that a great deal may 
be said on both sides of the argument. And 
the worst of it is that just about the time 
you begin to classify your experiences and 
reach a definite conclusion, something in- 
variably happens that upsets your entire 
process of reasoning. It reminds me of an 
old Irishman, one of the best guides on the 
Restigouche, who told me once that the 
more he knew about salmon, the less he 
knew about them. And if you aren’t par- 
ticularly up on salmon and you want to 
learn something about them, you will 
find that this aphorism is a convenient 
place to begin your studies and likewise, 
incidentally, to finish them. 

After all, isn’t this very uncertainty, 


| this baffling inscrutability, the real core of 
| the thrill of angling? I have often pon- 


dered wherein the extraordinary charm of 
the sport really lay, and I don’t know 
but that this factor is a preeminent con- 
tributor. And yet—But why go into that? 
Life’s too short! Let's found our univer- 
sity and see what a few hundred years of 
ardent scientific research can do. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 


(Continued from page 37) 


can't tell me that this pattern in a wet fly 
doesn’t look like a minnow. Every time I 


| catch a trout on a wet Coachman I feel 
| that the fish took the fly because it looks 
| like a tiny minnow in the water. 


Sixth and last is Earl Lietz with a fish 
weighing 6 pounds 1i ounces and meas- 
uring 27 inches in length and 13 in girth. 


| It was caught on July 19, 1932, in the Au 
| Sable River of Michigan, one of the most 


famous streams of that state. This fish was 
taken on a_ squirrel-tail fly—and what 
does that resemble in the water but a min- 
now? 

There were no contestants for the Spe- 
cial Boys’ and Girls’ Prize in the Brown 
Trout Class. The prize could have been 
won with a fish just over the legal size. 
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shark line for its full length of 150 feet 
The sunlight, penetrating the depths jn 
long streaky shafts, illuminated his golden 
back as he descended. Down, down he 
went, until he was no larger than a twen. 
ty-dollar gold piece flickering uncertainly 
on the bottom of a deep pool. Then we 
could see him no longer. 

The line whipped the spray with a 
crack. Our boat tipped dangerously under 
his great weight. He was pulling the boat 
we were lurching, and in the big waves 
his pull put us in danger of foundering, | 
shoved the valve, which had been half 
over, at full speed to let the engine pull 
against him. Thus we circled above him 
with a heavy strain on the line. 


NCE he came to the top, but we 

could not prevent him from taking 
the line out again, and the boat began ‘to 
keel over as it rose on the side of a wave. 
He was too much for us. We cut the line 
—an old expedient when fast to something 
too big for us. Before we left the place we 
saw the great turtle again upon the sur- 
face, basking in the sunlight as though 
contemptuous of our presence. 

A few days later found us at Bahia 
Honda, famous commercial _ fishing 
grounds in the Gulf of Mexico, where 
seiners catch hundreds of tons of Spanish 
mackerel. The Bahia Honda fishing 
grounds were twenty miles from land, 
During the fishing season, hundreds of 
launches and a score of mother-boats 
carrying ice and supplies present the 
aspect of a floating city. But now there 
were no fish. The waves had churned up 
the marl sediment from the bottom, and 
the water was almost milk-white; so we 
ran south for forty miles and found mag- 
nificent kingfishing on some crystal-clear 
reefs seven to twelve feet deep. 

Our kingfish ran up to twenty pounds. 
Like all the mackerel tribe, the kingfish 
is a sporty fighter. He has a bite like a 
bulldog; and unless you jerk hard to set 
the hook, he will hold the leader in his 
teeth and throw it off. One of the best 
baits is a hook encrusted with tinfoil or 
bright lead. Our boat ran at just the right 
speed for trolling, and we had magnificent 
sport. 

Coming back toward Bahia Honda and 
near the Florida keys, I saw a white heron 
on a submerged point. It was near sun- 
down, and his reflection was mirrored in 


the placid water for hundreds of feet. 
And not a minute later, as we slipped 
into a channel leading past this point, a 
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(Continued from page 11) 


Three days later, with a couple of new 
ribs in the boat, we were out in the Gulf 
Stream again. The weather was fine. The 
tropical sun shone in all its glory. 

At some distance from the boat Eugene 
made out a great golden yellow splotch 
in the sea. This I took to be a patch of 
yellow seaweed. Cruising nearer, we dis- 
covered it to be an enormous loggerhead 
turtle, wider across than our boat. As we 
were about to pass it sank two feet be- 


| neath the surface, glistening like a golden 
| cauldron through the clear water. I could 
| see it, partly covered with barnacles, with 


a long rounded head larger than a man’s. 

Everywhere men-of-war cruised before 
breeze, transparent blue-green toy 
balloons leaving little ripples as they 
caught the wind on the tops of the billows, 
trailing their long tentacles behind them. 
Then once more we saw the gold spot 
on the summit of a wave. Eugene reeled 
in the sailfish line and got out the spear. 
We began to circle. The loggerhead sank 
twice upon our approach. But on our third 
turn Eugene harpooned him in the neck. 
He was bigger than we had thought, a 
500-pounder, and he took down our heavy 


big ray leaped into the air. We turned our 
course to approach him. The green water 
in the channel was only five feet deep 
and raced seaward with a strong tide. 

As we neared the spot where the ray 
had jumped I could see him holding his 
position against the tide, evidently to catch 
the small fish borne to him by the current. 
When we were almost upon him, the great 
fish, dappled by the sunlight flickering 
through the waves, rose to the surface. 
Eugene threw the harpoon into him, and 
there was the very devil to pay. He surged 
into the air, fell back and bumped into 
the boat as Eugene took up the rifle and 
filled him with bullets. A very powerful 
fish, ten feet across, he fought like a 
demon, striking the boat repeatedly in his 
struggles. In spite of my efforts to fend 
him off with the boat hook and although 
every time he came to the surface he re- 
ceived a baptism of lead, he surged down 
the channel, dragging us as the tide car- 
ries a chip. But in ten minutes he was 
dead. We were fast to a ten-foot width 
of dead fish. 

Our boat was leaking badly again and 
was half filled with water. The adventure 
with the shark had been too much for 
cedar strips. We pulled to the shore and 
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pitched camp for the night. The next day 
we caulked the boat as best we could and 
made for the nearest fishing camp. We de- 
cided our little boat was done for and 
left her there. She had been shattered too 
often. Today she lies under an old fish 
house, resting after her heroic career. 


POLLUTION OR PURITY? 
(Continued from page 36) 
ther pollution) shall constitute a separate 
offense.” 

The fine is not $100. It’s $100 a day! 

The Sanitary Water Board has not only 
the authority to levy the fine, but the pow- 
er to collect it, for the Attorney General 
of the state is charged with that little job 
in the act which created the Board. 

Now that’s a means to an end—and the 
end is the end of pollution in Illinois. 

The mere knowledge of the Board's 
power has been sufficient to enforce its rul- 
ings, and it has never been necessary actu- 
ally to fire the big guns. Pointing them 
has been sufficient. Dr. Andy Hall, who is 
both the Director of the Department of 
Public Health and the Chairman of the 
Sanitary Water Board, reveals the situ- 
ation clearly in his description of a cor- 
rective movement instituted by the Board. 

He says: “In a region along the Wa- 
bash River on the Illinois side there are 
about fifteen thousand oil wells concen- 
trated principally in five counties and 
owned by some two hundred companies 
and individuals. Through the production 
process a considerable amount of waste oil 
has escaped from these wells. This wastage 
collects in pools and in holes, and after 
rains of considerable proportions it is car- 
ried into tributaries of the Wabash and 
into the river itself. The oil became very 
noticeable near Vincennes, Indiana, and 
polluted the stream for more than a hun- 
dred miles. 

“This condition made aquatic life prac- 
tically impossible, made the water of the 
Wabash highly unsuitable for the use of 
live stock and practically ruined the stream 
from the standpoint of recreational pur- 
poses. Crops which were affected by over- 
flow from the Wabash were frequently 
seriously damaged. These conditions had 
prevailed for fully thirty years.” 

Parenthetically, most of the fish that 
were killed in that stretch of water died 
for two reasons. One was that the thin 
film of oil on the surface of the water 
prevented the normal absorption of oxygen 
from the air, and the other was that the 
fish would get oil on their gills when they 
penetrated the surface to gulp the needed 
oxygen. Birds no longer alighted on the 
Wabash, for they had found it impossible 
to take flight again after their feathers 
had become saturated by the oily and 
greasy film. 


R. HALL continues: “During that 
j period various individuals, mostly 
larmers and sportsmen, have brought court 
action for damages against one oil com- 
pany or another. Usually the oil com- 
panies have been able to escape... . 

“Early in 1930 a group of farmers and 
sportsmen from the vicinity appeared be- 
fore the Board with complaints against 
the oil companies. After holding a hearing 
an order was issued against four com- 
panies which had been named as defen- 
dants, requiring them to dispose of the 
wastage oil so as to prevent pollution of 
the streams in their vicinity. 

“The four companies have carried out 
the order of the Board very satisfactorily. 
The same can be said for practically all of 
the other oil companies which have inter- 
ests in that region, for all of them were 
advised that unless stream pollution was 
abated action would be taken against them 
individually. 


“The citizens along the Wabash and its 
tributaries have been very enthusiastic 
about the results.” 

Why shouldn’t they be? The Board is 
one organization that functions as it was 
intended that it should. The specter of a 
$100-a-day fine is a powerful corrective. 
There is nothing sporadic about the work 
of the Board. 

“During the first eighteen months after 
the organization of the Board,” continues 


Dr. Hall, “we accomplished fully satis- | 


factory pollution abatement or have made 
significant progress toward that end along 
seven hundred miles of streams. 

“The first major project, and one of the 
most important because of the large num- 
ber of people involved, was work on the 
beautiful Fox River, which accommodates 
a greater number of people for recreational 
purposes than any other stream in the 
state. 

“The Board has sought to and has suc- 
ceeded in conducting its work in a spirit 
of cooperation with municipalities and in- 
dustrial concerns, and it is believed that 
the most friendly relations exist between 
the Board and all who have been affected 
by its work.” 

The work of abating present pollution 





would be futile unless future pollution from | 


other sources could be prevented—so the 
Board does that also. 


There have been sixty sets of plans for | 


sewage disposal plants submitted to it in 
the recent past. Of them all, only forty-one 
were regarded as adequate, even after sug- 
gested changes had been incorporated. 

It has been shown, and in a completely 
conclusive manner, that there is no need 
for any further toleration of water pollu- 
tion. 


A great jurist once said, “Any man who 


does all that the law permits him to do 
is a scoundrel.” In the case of stream 
pollution, even if the offender is within the 
letter of the law, he is a particularly per- 
nicious one. But even if local laws are 


faulty and inadequate, they can be changed. 


Stream pollution from any source must be | 


eliminated. 


YOU CAN’T CAGE ’EM! 
(Continued from page 25) 
the sportsmen on the trail of the wary 
trout. I didn’t ask Bill how he got Tim 





| casting line of great toughness. Colors 


back to the upper camp. Right away I saw | 
the caging hadn't done Tim any good. He | 


seemed morose, worried; the least little 
thing made him spit and snarl, much like 
a man who finds himself pinned to his desk 
on the first of May. But a month of abso- 
lute freedom brought back his good nature. 

When Tim wanted to play with me, he 
played. When he desired his own company, 


he would stalk away deep into the moun- | 


tains. Caged, he had to stand for others’ 
company. You know how it is when you 
have a headache and the neighbors come 
over—bridge til! midnight whether you 
like it or not. It would be a pleasure to 
bite someone even if the wife did play a 
good game—for once. That is what the 
cage means to any wild animal. 

It wasn’t long before Tim decided to 
sleep on the foot of my cot, as he had the 
previous year, but there was more of him 
now. The brown baby spots were gone, re- 
placed by yellow-gold hair. His shoulders 
and forelegs had filled out with power. 
There just wasn’t room for both of us, 
and Tim would become very peevish when 
I kicked him off on his ear. It had come 
to the point where one of us had to get 
out. Then something happened that might 
have been serious. Tim, in a playful mood 
one evening, carried a young lady’s slipper 
from her tent and deposited it under the 
bed of a good-looking bachelor in another 
tent. The way her husband carried on 
about that slipper was something awful. 
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KINGFISHER SANSHEEN SILK FLY LINE. 
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Impregnation Process produces a 


and Green. Two sizes: No. 1 ($1.50) for a fly 
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yds. to coil, 1 coil to box. 


THESE FISH LINES 
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It pays to insist on fishing lines with a 
world-wide reputation for quality like 
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and the fussy anglers. 

With Bristol packing more value than 
ever into their lines, rods and reels, it 
pays to buy the best—especially when 
you save money in the bargain. Bristol 
values meet any man’s pocketbook 
better than half way—and give him 
tackle to be proud of. 

ri ‘o 9. alo, 
QTE Fam ett fr sr taa te 
re es. 
THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
605 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 


“Bristol” 


FISHING TACKLE 
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CATALOG 
o@CALENDAR 
the fish bite 


Hundreds of Sensational \ 
BARGAINS 
including the new 
Colorado Floating Moth, 
Speed Barb Hooks 
and 
Stream Wing Flies. 
Everything for fishing, 
hunting, riding, camping 
and outdoor sports-wear 
at prices that mean 
tremendous savings 


MAX COOK 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 























New One-Piece Tubular Rod 








with New Tri-Lock Handle 


Yes, sir, this new rod actually is as light 
as bamboo—and many times stronger! A 
new, special alloy steel makes possible 
this long-desired type of rod. It’s an in- 
teresting story—briefly told in our new 
catalog. You should read it! This new 
rod is equipped with our new patented 
Tri-Lock Handle, which will add much 
enjoyment to your fishing hours. One 
single thumb-screw does everything— 
locks reel, locks rod, prevents rod from 
twisting—all in one operation! See this 
revolutionary rod at your dealer. 








Send for NEW Catalog 





GEPHART MANUFACTURING CO, 


220 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Iil. 








| Ask your | 
DEALER 








400 Pages FREE 


The most informative Angling Cata- 
logue in the world is yours for the 
asking. 

Get the 1933 SUPPLEMENT 


In case of difficulty apply to 
HARDY’S AGENTS 


Tt. FULLY CO. 
343 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 








s 99 
“Hewitt Nymphs 
Most Killing Trout Fly Yet Designed 
3.50 a Daz. 
Write for Specialty catalog 
Epwarp R. Hewrrt, 127 E. 21st St., N.Y. 











Bill, Mrs. Calkins and I did our best to 
explain, but it was the lion himself that 
cleared up the matter. At the height of the 
argument Tim came bounding by with a 
heavy wool sock in his mouth. 

“There!” Bill said. “You see!” 

And the fellow did. We left the bachelor 
and the lady’s husband talking over the 
best flies for the afternoon’s fishing. 

Coming from all parts of California, 
sportsmen usually stopped at Kernville for 
a little local color. Kernville was one of 
the state’s first mining camps. From here 
they drove twenty miles deeper into the 
mountains to Bill’s lower camp. Early in 
the morning they would take to the sad- 
dle and, following the river, leave civili- 
zation. After eight miles, sheer rock walls 
force the trail up into the high country. 
Wild cattle in the flat that were more ac- 
customed to seeing coyotes than humans; 
perhaps deer in the distance; bear, fox, 
wildcat tracks in the trail dust. Then a 
slow winding around mountains, a quick 
drop back to the river and they would 
reach the camp for lunch. 

Bill says it’s a short twelve-mile jaunt 
from the lower place to this camp. The 
sportsmen claim it’s anywhere from twen- 
ty to thirty miles—according to how 
much desk-sitting they’ve done through 
the winter months. The golfers go as low 
as eighteen, while the truth puts the 
distance at very near to sixteen miles, 
each one different, more beautiful, wilder. 


HE approach from below was cut off 
by sheer walls except in very low 


| water, from above by range after range of 


mountains. Mount Whitney towered in the 
distance. The stream they now faced was 
theirs alone to fish. Were their eyes eager? 
Did hands work for the feel of a rod? I'll 
say so! Then Tim would come strolling 
into the corral, rudely jarring all thoughts 
of trout from startled brains. 

The first year the sportsmen thought the 
lion was great, and they all wanted their 
pictures taken patting his head. They still 
wanted photographs, but now thought it 
best to have the lion alone in the picture. 


| I guess he did look rather mean and big to 


them. 
The hound had been poisoned during 
the winter, and Tim didn’t have anything 


| to maul but Bill and me. I would be carry- 


ing in an armful of wood, and smack— 
a lot of lion would hit me between the 
shoulder-blades. Or I would be walking 
along, and a yellow streak would come 
flying from behind a rock straight at me. 
We would come together in a bear hug. 
And here is a funny thing: if Tim couldn't 
get those big forearms far enough around 
my body to hold on, he would fall away 
and land hard on his back rather than use 
his claws. Directly against his natural in- 
stincts this, yet he never so much as tore 
my shirt. Fortunately, he didn’t bother the 


| guests in this manner. 


Here’s another thing perhaps you don’t 
know. A lion can crouch behind a rock, 
sharp ears down tight, flat skull tilted at 
a certain angle, and only the bulge of the 
eyeballs will show. He can see everything 
that goes on before the rock, yet be invis- 
ible to the sharpest eyes—the reason deer 
walk straight into a lion’s claws when the 
wind is right. 

A good many of the sportsmen didn’t 
mind Tim so much, but some really feared 
him. One timid little fellow I’m sure cut 
his stay short by at least fifty dollars. 
After all, this camp wasn’t a lion farm, 
but a hunting and fishing lodge—Bill’s 
hot cakes and bacon. 

We decided to cage the lion at night. 
That helped the sleep of the timid, but not 
Tim’s disposition. He would come out in 
the morning with a beautiful hang-over 
that would last until noon. Then he seemed 
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to start worrying about going back in a 
night. I started hoping he would get dis. 
gusted and run away, but he didn’t. Ip 
fact, when he was out five or six miles 
from camp, he seemed to have a fear of 
the woods. 

Once Tim followed me deer hunting, and 
we became separated. From thick timber 
I could see Tim in an opening a hundred 
feet away. He stood still for a second, 
looking wildly about in all directions, A 
dog would have caught my scent and come 
straight to me, but Tim didn’t have that 
faculty. He could hear and see with the 
best of them, but would walk right over 
a motionless object such as a dead squirre} 
without smelling it. Until I called to him 
he bounded about the clearing, mewing 
pitifully or, more correctly, chirping. That 
was the only sort of sound I ever heard 
him make. He never screamed, unless you 
can say a rusty hinge screams. Perhaps, 
to taut nerves, in the dead of night, a 
squeaking hinge might seem a screech, and 
this may account for the debate, “Does a 
lion scream or not?” 

I don’t know whether Bill and Mrs, 
Calkins worried as much as I did about 
the guests being annoyed by Tim, but | 
think they did. It might seem funny to 
some that anyone would let a pet lion dis- 
rupt an otherwise smooth-running camp. 
An easy matter to shoot him, you say. 
Yes, but the fellow that did the job would 
want to keep a good long rifle shot ahead 
of Bill. Mountain folks get up in the morn- 
ing to live and make a dollar if—it doesn't 
interfere with the living. 

But it had to come sooner or later, the 
thing that would spell finis to Tim's free- 
dom. 

One morning I was on the stream with 
one of the guests, helping him get a nice, 
matched limit of eleven- to twelve-inch 
trout to take out with him when he left 
that afternoon. I was directly opposite 
him, on the far side of the river, when he 
hooked into a dandy, one of those fellows 
that show you their tails and go deep. He 
played the fish well and brought him to 
net. 

“Isn’t he a pip?” he shouted, holding up 
the net. 

Just then Tim, with eyes on the flopping 
trout, came sliding down a cut-bank. He 
liked nothing better than live trout. He 
would follow along the stream with Bill 
or me, and whenever he wrapped a big 
paw around my leg it meant that the fish 
coming in was his. 

The fellow held the net high and backed 
away from the slowly approaching cat. 

“Let him have it! Give it to him!” I 
yelled and started across the stream on wet 
rocks. 

Tim had him by the leg now, begging 
for the trout he had always got. What 
would happen if this fellow— 

“Give it to him!” I shouted again, land- 
ing on the bank at the same time. 


IM was snarling his impatience. I 

grabbed a fish from my own creel, 
leaped in close and slapped the cat across 
the nose with it. He recoiled, then gingerly 
took the trout from my fingers and moved 
contentedly away. 

The fellow was a darned good sport. He 
laughed it off, and we went on fishing. 

Most likely if Tim had been refused the 
fish, he would have squeaked his disap- 
proval and waited for another to come in, 
but—what if he hadn’t? 

Tim had to go. Bill found a man who 
owned a private menagerie back east and 
sold him the cat. I left soon after that, but 
in a month or two I received a letter from 
Bill saying that the fellow wanted him to 
take the lion back. Tim wouldn't eat, 
wouldn’t do anything but mope. 

Another month and another letter. 
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ick in at “Dear Gene: That fool cat nearly killed he knows there isn’t a more popular and 
get dis- his keeper, clawed him all up. The boss profitable indoor sport for rainy days than 
idn’t. Ip begged me to take him back, and I'd sure the composition of a mulligan stew. And 
ix miles like to too, but I don’t guess we'd better. Johnnie's got an artistic soul. For the first 
2 fear of Things look good for next season. Hope four hours you live on the smell of it and 
to see you. Bill.” for the rest of the day on a plate full of 
ting, and You can’t even cage or chain a bad dog stew piled on top a halved bannock. 
k timber without making him worse. If you put a A good stew takes the better part of the 
hundred wild beast behind bars, keep him there. afternoon—around four hours. The process 
| second He is not safe after that. Once an animal's can be hastened, of course, by frying the 
tions, A natural disposition is spoiled, it’s like a meat and the onions and the bacon first. 
and come broken fly rod. It can be mended, but it Rabbit, grouse, pheasant, duck, snipe or a 
lave that js never the same. That delicate balance piece of venison goes good, and will clear 
with the has been destroyed, and under a severe the throat with nary a flutter. Cut them up, 
ght over strain it is liable to break again. brown them in a hot pan—take care not to 
| squi Jou can’t cage ’em and keep ’em tame! burn—and then hoist the works into a pot. THE MOCCASIN OXFORD is to- 
juirrel as . ; "’s most popular style of golf 
d to him Have hot water handy to put into the fry- Sans Ee Piceare of tanteationd. 
mewin COME AND GET IT! ing-pan, so that none of the juice is lost, Wear Russell's true hand-sewed 
8 ~ ~ d add his I > a 1 ; ; moceasins tailored to your exact 
ing. That (Continued from page 13) and add this to the stew. Then let it sim- mecnurements from  choleest 
er heard . : ¢ mer and take form. Jeathers. Russell's are famous 
nless yo and coming, a three-finger pinch of sugar “About two hours before serving, add ah SH A 
P ha : to make it sweet and brown nicely, a pinch (yicns- one and a half hours before dish- qualities. Ail popular col- 
crags, f da bit of baco ase about th : SN : . 1: ors in single and two-tone 
night, a of salt and a bit of bacon grease about the ing out, toss in the sliced carrots; and if combinations. For men 
eech, and size of an overgrown pea. This makes there jg celery in camp, now’s the time. and women; all sizes. 
“Tees enough bannock to weigh down any man. ith an hour to go, add rice; about forty THE ONEIDA, shown 
If there are three in the party, triple the jninutes before the crucial moment arrives here, is a favorite throughout Amer- 
shot: if six, double that = ° “ig ica for camp, canoe and general out- 
ind Mrs, shot ; = 7 baki : -der. salt and shoot in plenty of quartered potatoes. Sea- door wear. It is a true, hand. sewed 
lid about After the al ” oy * eeergg — son to taste, and don’t be skittish about ee OTe ‘eatakteber 
m, but I sugar are mixed, the bacon grease 1S adding plenty of salt and pepper—catsup staunch enough for ‘‘rough going’’. 
funny t worked in with a fork, and then enough if you Jike. Just before the battle, mix up on pe oe a es aoe 
tion dl milk or water is added to aan 8 “ys a flour paste with water—about a table- wPApril. < 
ng camp. out a stiff dough. yi! it — about the spoonful to every cup of liquid in the stew, A a ee 
you say thickness of half an inch, and then put it in Soothing it out in a cup. Add to the stew in a WADING SHOE 
J ye 4 ° : r ” 9 ° : . 8 d b: 
ob would a slightly greased and floured frying pan. when boiling. If there’s butter in camp, preeecocdig E gp 
1ot ahead Fry it very slowly, so that the heat has 2 Gonate a husky subscription of that. And Freee Veed ent Soave 
: rork i av 2 ak. ae . ae ° O. D. canvas with ex- 
he morn- — ( Seem oe wer Se Oe Sg eee of course, in ane dish, as in all oem, ist wide, box toe and ‘Tull bellows 
; ’ a crust [0 Ss. s ’ fried nieces O acon H S 7 tongue. ric! elt soles for firm 
it do ‘ : - ‘ go in somewhere Pin gt 
—— flip the cake and fry the other side slowly. sonnel the beginning. Then haul away on ne oe eae eee eee 
later, the Don’t ae the PTest Gf it gles 7 the halyards, my merry crew. She's a Write for free ilustreted 
* rf y 5 F . eS $ sne f ; ne c an —_ , ms 4 by c t 7 des tbi complete 
'm’s free- over a slow fire. | ra it it 18 Anishee yo, mulligan stew. Every man for himself. eet ines wredinn Shoes, 
king a sliver inside and seeing if the 
ee 2S fae , If game is not to be had, use beef steak Fishing and Hunting Boots, 
eam with dough adheres. When the sliver comes out trimmed down to fifty-cent issues. This is Pacs, Golf Oxfords, Slippers, 
et a nice, ; : Therapy ay: ee - aconsiderable slump, but it makes a palat- ete. 
elve-iaeh ee omy be concluded within a half apie dish none the less. 1 conden 
n he left hour before the curtain goes up. | A stew invariably makes me think of a MOCCASIN CO. 
opposite For variety, add raisins, cinnamon, gay four years ago, when three of us came 929 Wisconsin St. 
when he chocolate or ‘most anything you have in staggering in froma stiff day’s hunting in Berlin, Wisconsin 
e fellows camp. I haven't tried salmon eggs as yet— — ;ough brushy country. Man, oh man! The 
deep. He but that’s a happy thought. lot of us were bent on assaulting that stew, 
t him & If the fishing trip lasts more than three hich was ready and waiting for us. The 


olding up 
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clean, the bannock is ready. The per- 


days, I would set the beans a-soaking the 
first crack out of the box when the stuff 
is unpacked. If you add baking soda, ac- 
cording to Ed, it hastens the swelling 


very air was drippy with its fragrance and 
charged with its life-giving power. 
The first fellow, better left unpraised, 
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> flopping ; ae “Pace ae went to the pot to give the ladle a crank 

bank, He ain oes ee ee when—well, anyway the whole shebang 

rout. He ae se a eee -> capsized into the fire. Not one blessed 

with Bill = "aro games Sayles ol yng dn 1 demi-tasse was saved. A portentious si- Super Dux § 

ed a big Desay. Digan cent: sup OF lence lasted for a split second. Then the 

t the fish molasses—they =  aeagdlrg ), and then explosion. From the comments heaped up, Is Waterproo 
y cog the batch for eight hours over a J'm sure that the chap is still figuring out 

id backed y wt y : ., his ancestry and his future destination. We 

hing cat. Pg a tome ¢ a baked staved off the first shot of hunger with 

him!” I es whic i will put he b a 4 ocsmg N bread and butter, and then settled down 

m on wet oston to shame, put the boiled beans ina to 4 supper of flapjacks, which isn’t hard 


, begging 
ot. What 


ain, land- 
e. 


lard pail, fasten the lid down tight, and 
place it in a hollowed-out, rock-lined nest 
of hot coals and cover the shebang with 
dirt. Next morning they’re ready for tak- 
ing. And there’s nothing that will stick to 
your ribs on the trail like a heaping plate 


to take and can be drilled out in a hurry. | 


NVARIABLY flapjacks, alias hot- 


cakes or griddle-cakes, enter into the | 
conversation when outdoor cooking is seri- | 











of baked bean-hole beans! They'll keep ously considered. Niel Purvis and I man- FISHING COAT 
; ior over a week and are ready to serve to aged to live on a straight diet of flapjack | Fly Fishermen will take to this coat like trout take to 
tience. I . . r ee sk tess fl f I days durme high-w _ | their “‘Hackles."” Meets the most exacting demands of 
4 i astraggling-in fisherman any time between flour for three days during high-water sea- | the expert fly fisherman. Has ten practical pockets, snap 
wn creel, ve } 2 : slew : : the , 1e , ies button flaps. Sleeves open part way under arm for free 
at across five in the morning and eleven at night. son when we were cut off from supplies. movement and ventilation; adjustable cuffs. A loop per- 
vat acr ty With these three stowed into your sys- We had nothing but prepared flour and | mits fisherman to set up his rod while changing flies, 
— tem you're ready—primed and cocked—to plenty of water, for the heavens were dis- | "Gtk ihe’ super Dux resular’ weight Wading Coat, price 
nd mov go out and give battle to the universe and charging both barrels at a firing range of | $5.00. Be. tere: 
deliv - : 7 > b } and half inct Th ee Zephyr weight “‘Knock-a-bout’’ Wading Coat made of 
+H eliver an accredible showing for your about three and a half inches. € river | super quality sail duck, forest green color, same design 
sport. he J istaki , a +97’ ile a as above, price $6.00. 
pe alma mater. No mistaking, you are rarin’ boiled up about a foot to the hour. Be- | 4 uae Gr tae Ga a ee Ce ns ls 
r me oo and tearin’ to take the woods apart and put tween laying in a supply of wood, steam- | tells you all about Super Dux outdoor clothing. 
fused the : : in,  % . wel 
fus ~ them together again. And when a fellow ing out, and playing a game of checkers HAMILTON CARHARTT, Manufacturer 
lis disap- is “dragging his tail” into camp, there’s with white and black pebbles to see who | j¢93 michigan Ave. Detroit, Michigan 
) come In, nothing which will stiffen up his back- had to go out next, we spent the time fry- : 
bone and take the kinks out of his midriff ing this flour in an ungreased pan. But — ] 
man who like a plateful of baked beans with a big then I’ve fared worse, although neither of Coch a Fich in 1933 
- east a c > : of _ . >me , iidebrandts Hints tells you how 
et faank, of bacon. Long may the triumvirate us can remember when. aa ane Ge ca Ce 
oe reign ! However, this is hardly a fair send-off catchers for thirty years—and many 
tter irom But now that I am well started on the to such a camp essential. For after all is new items. Hildebrandt’s Spinners 
ed him to ig issues of life, there’s another dish that said, the building of a flapjack is the in- spin eo casy—good for all game and 
Idn’t eat, is d , : eS Ts : . . pan fish. Send fer your HINTS— 
s a to my heart and rests close to my dividual expression of the soul. You simply IT’S FREE. 
sou ’ ; stew so K . . . %e Sabie “ 
il That’s mulligan stew. Johnnie Krull, cannot keep down a man’s artistic tem Joba J. Hildebrandt Ca, 452 igh Street, Logansport, Ind. 
etter. my fisherman friend, says that as far as (Continued on page 68) 
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WHAT STYLE TENT? 
By Elon Jessup 


NVENTING new types of tents is 

good amusement but I’ve never found it 

to get very far as a practical working 

proposition. What’s more, the chances 
are pretty good that your newest pet de- 
sign has been figured out forty years be- 
fore and discarded as impractical. On the 
other hand, certain types of tents have 
stood the test of time and experience and 
are still going strong. When buying a tent, 
one need scarcely wander beyond these 
established old timers. Let us look into 
some of the more popular of such and 
see where they belong 
in the camping sphere. 

The wall tent is the 
first to cre »p into mind. 
If a more thoroughly 
livable tent has ever 
been devised I have yet 
to hear of it. All things 
considered, you get 
more for your money 
in the case of a wall 
tent than in any other 
type ; that is, maximum 
space and comfort for 
the amount of cloth 
concerned. Further- 
more, to say that it 
weighs too much to be 
lugged around is not 
always true, for there 
are other heavy types 
of tents more common- 
ly used on touring ex- 
peditions that weigh as 
much. 

The fault of the wall 
tent so far as touring 
is concerned is the 
pitching. What with its 
numerous guy ropes, 
thirty or forty stakes 
to drive every night, to say nothing of 
uprights and ridge poles, you may decide 
after a while that you could do with a 
little less construction work. Although 
there is a poleless wall tent that is said 
to eliminate much of the bother, I have 
never tried it. Those I have seen pitched 
seem to stand up well enough. 

For steady camping, where one is not 
constantly shifting his base, the wall tent 
is my unrivaled selection from the field of 
tents. If an all-summer camp is to be es- 
tablished, I'd go in for all the comforts of 
home, to the extent of laying a board floor 
and pitching an extra roof; also an over- 
head fly for the sake of coolness in hot 
weather, even though the tent material 
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mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
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itself were waterproofed. As to size, let 
me suggest that four people are likely to 
fare better with two medium-sized tents 
than with one big tent; two tents having 
ground dimensions of, let us say, seven 
by nine feet. 

A good test question to ask yourself in 
selecting any sort of tent is : “What kind of 
comfort do I especially hanker for?” In 
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With the Baker tent, the heat from the fire strikes the inside of the roof and 
is reflected down upon you. It makes an ideal hunting-weather tent 


one case, as with the wall tent, it may be 
plenty of room; in another case it may 
be lightness of weight and eliminatien of 
pitching bother; while, in still another 
case, it may be warmth. In the high alti- 
tudes of the Rockies, during the summer 
and almost anywhere later on, warmth is 
certainly a consideration. 

The wall tent with an iron stove in- 
side is, in my experience, the best com- 
bination for keeping consistently warm 
during cold weather. The number of con- 
struction crews that live thusly furnishes 
proof enough. If you can’t manage this 
combination, which is not always easy, 
you will find two other tents available that 
are well adapted to furnishing heat, an 


open wood fire being the source thereof. 
The historic Indian teepee is one of 
these, the fire in this case being brought 
right into the tent and set in the middle, 
a hole in the peak serving as a smoke 
draught. The teepee, with its glowing fire, 
sturdy set and steep rain-shedding roof, is 
theoretically the perfect tent. Although its 
difficulties are sometimes over-rated, it ac- 
tually requires understanding and more or 
less expert manipulation. Also, it should 
be designed by an expert in the first place, 
since, more than in the case of any other 
type of tent, the right construction is es- 
sential. 
With the qualification that you know 
how to pitch it or will soon learn and that 
you will have a pack- 
horse to carry it, the 
teepee will serve as an 
acceptable and com- 
fortable choice of tent 
for camping in the 
Rockies. The _ fact 
ought not to be over- 
looked that it requires 
about a dozen poles for 
pitching, which confines 
its use pretty much to 
a type of country in 
which such poles are 
readily available. 


HE other variety 
of tent that is de- 
signed to keep you 
warm with an open 
wood fire is of entirely 
different shape. It is 
the lean-to or shed type 
of more flattish roof 
and is commonly known 
as the Baker. Imagine 
a wall tent split in half 
along its ridge and you 
have it. The wide front 
can be left open and a 
big fire built out in 
front. Heat strikes the inside of the roof 
and is reflected down upon you. It’s a good 
hunting-weather tent for the North Woods 
and performs equally well in cold, high al- 
titudes of the West as an alternative to 
the teepee. 

The true Baker tent is a more compli- 
cated outfit than its shed design would 
seem to imply. There is a back wall two or 
three feet high—always an agreeable in- 
dication of space—and a front from seven 
to eight feet high. Of course, you can get 
a small and light-weight Baker, just as you 
can of almost any other type of tent. Yet, 
for the most part, it comes more or less 
into the “big tent” class. That means space 
and comfort, but also guy ropes and 
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weight. If you don’t require the heat-re- 
flecting properties of the Baker, and would 
like an outfit of a little lighter weight that 
is peculiarly well suited to shifting camps 
in that it can be easily and quickly pitched, 
| would suggest an examination of those 
two substantial old-timers, the wedge tent 
and the miner tent. In point of fact, you 





can get-a balloon-silk rig measuring seven 
by seven feet on the ground and seven feet 
high, weighing as little as seven pounds. 
That’s getting down in weight for com- 
fortably bearable living quarters for two 
men. 

The wedge, or A, tent, so named be- 
cause its sides slope to the ground accord- 
ingly, is the basic tent of this category and 
is as good if not better than most of its off- 
shoots. Although it is a tent that will go 
almost anywhere, it seems to belong es- 
sentially to forested country. It sheds rain 
well—and so does the steep-sided miner 
tent. But the miner, being the shape of a 
pyramid, cuts a sharp wind better. lor this 
reason, it belongs more essentially to open 
country. Yet they are both good tents. 
Choice between them is a matter of per- 
sonal opinion. 

With the wedge and miner tents you are 
beginning to get into go-light tent com- 
pany—lightness in carrying weight and 
carrying bulk, freedom from guy ropes, 
ease of pitching. Of such tents there are a 
number of different types, ranging from 
those high enough at the entrance to en- 
able one to stand up straight therein, to 
tents that are scarcely more than glorified 
sleeping bags. The Army pup tent falls 
into the latter category and, to my way of 
thinking, is the most inefficient of the lot. 
Any tent outfitter can show you at least 
three alternatives of the same weight or 
even less that will provide more comfort- 
able sheiter. 


GOOD go-light tent that is high at 

‘A the peak is the George. It is really a 
miner tent cut in half from peak to sides. 
Another in the same category is a miner 
cut in half from peak to corners. Both are 
eficient patterns. In each case, what you 
have, of course, is half of a pyramid. It 
mght be suggested here that only a little 
more weight would give you a whole pyra- 
mid and consequently additional space. Is 
it worth it? Probably not if you are a 
hiker shaving down the ounces, but per- 
haps so if you are a canoeist. There has 
grown up a tradition that a canoe cruiser 
ought to live in a tiny tent. This, however, 
's not by any means necessarily true. 


Let us now turn from go-light shifting 
camps to shifting camps where carrying 
weight isn’t such an important factor. I 
have spoken of the Baker or shed tent. 
Although essentially a North Woods prod- 
uct, this same tent has been adopted by 
countless numbers of comfort-loving 
motorists and as such has become one of 


Saeed 
Tt ot Ane 


For a permanent camp, the wall tent is still a prime favorite 


the most popular of motor-camping tents. 
It fits into this modern sphere quite as 
well as for what it was originally de- 
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| Game 
Restoration 








‘under the watehfual eyes 


of Kohler 


Eleetrie Plants 


| How many inhabitants we shall have in our 





signed. When a Baker is pitched at one | 


side of a car there are no poles to bother 
about; the roof of the car takes care of 
that. Of course, the heat-reflecting powers 
of the Baker vanish when it is so pitched. 
It can, however, be set up with poles in- 
dependently of the car. 

The foregoing tent—of a design built 
for motor camping—would constitute with 
me one of two choices for the average 
motor-camping tour—the material either 
waterproofed canvas or drill. Waterproof- 
ing in this case is important, since the roof 
tends toward the flattish type. My alterna- 
tive selection for a motor-camping tour 





~~ eRe 


The umbrella tent—especially 


popular 
among auto-campers—has lots of head- 
room and is easy to erect 


would be a tent of quite a different type— 
the always popular umbrella tent. 

As a comfortable living proposition, the 
umbrella tent bears much the same re- 
lation to moveable camps that the wall tent 
does to more permanent types. Always 
comfortably roomy as to headroom, it can 








fields and streams of the future depends 
largely on today’s conservation activities. 
Kohler Electric Plants are making impor- 
tant contributions to restoration programs, 
as is shown by this letter from Mr. S. F. 


| Zufall, superintendent of the Jasper-Pulaski 


County Game Reserve, Medaryville, Ind.: 

“In carrying out the State game restora- 
tion program, quail and pheasants are 
hatched at this reserve and from there are 
taken to the various districts of the State, 
where they are released. 

“During the hatching season, the two 
Kohler plants give continuous service, 
since they are used to operate the electric 
incubators and electric brooders, as well as 
for lights and other appliances around the 
premises. 

“These units have been installed a year 
and a half; and during that period have 
given satisfactory service.” 

Thousands of Kohler Electric Plants are 
bringing light and power, day and night, 
to farm houses, lodges, cabins, ranches, va- 
cation resorts, and to special locations for 
special purposes like the one above. In fact, 
any shelter or working quarter beyond the 
public power lines can be served efficiently 
with one of these reliable plants. They gen- 
erate standard electric current at 110 and 


| 220 volts A.C. or D.C.; also 32 volts D.C. Ca- 





| pacities range from 800 


watts to 25 K.W. Gas or 
gasoline serves as fuel. 
Installation is simple. 
Mail coupon for full 
information. No obli- 
gation. . . . Kohler Co. 
Founded 1873. Kohler, 
Wis.—Shipping Point, 
Sheboygan, Wis.— 
Branches in principal 
cities. ... Manufacturers 
of Kohler Plumbing 


Fixtures. 





Kohler Electric 
Plant, Model D. 
LOW PRICES. 


Kohler « Kohler 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Please send copy of “Kohler Electric Plants.” 


Name 
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P.O. Address 
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A Perfect 
Cabin Trailer 


Our COZY CABIN TRAILER is a complete 
little home for four persons. It is attractive, 
beautifully finished both inside and out, is 
equipped with two large comfortable spring 
berths, has complete kitchenette, ward-robe, 
cushioned seats for six persons, four large 
drawers, ample locker space, 6’ 2”"§ 80 
head room and the price is only 

There is a large screened and curtained window 
on each side, one in the door and two in the front 
end, also large screened ventilator in the roof. The 
Trailer is 9° 11” long and 6’ 7” wide and weighs 
but 965 pounds. Any car can handle it at usual 
speed over all ordinary roads 


Send for Free Circular 


A circular of either or both of these Trailers will 
be sent upon request. Get them and compare these 
Trailers with others sold for much higher prices. 


Our Wonderful Folding Universal 
Camp Trailer 


NOW 
SELLS for . . 9147 
NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE! 


Trailer Parts For Sale 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
125 South Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 


















rca he Mail this Coupon! 

heALADDIN Co ee heim ore. | 
La without a lation, new Catalog of Homes, 
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Everything 
for camping 


T will pay you well 
in comfort, porta- 
bility, convenience. } 
Get a real explorer’s 2 
tent. Green Aberlite 
fabric. Rain, bug, 


8’x8’, 14 Ibs., $30. 


For Hookless door : : 
add $2. Abbielite The New 
Sleeping Robe, lambs- Baolerer 






wool and camel-hair blanket lining, 
allweather cover, 8 ibs, $25. Satisfac- Write to 
tion guaranteed. Free delivery in U.S. Dept. F.S. 


David T. Abercrombie Co. 


New York City 


Free Catalog 





311 Broadway 


Unele Gene’s RIDM 


Do Not let insects ruin your vacation 


Get this new heavy base cream, a mosquito, sand fly and black 
gnat repellent. It stops them. 

No offensive odor, stainless, easy to remove and will not irritate 
the most sensitive skin. Can be removed with a dry cloth and leaves 
the skin clean and soft. Put up in convenient two oun 
direct by mail only. One jar 60c¢, three for $1.50. postpaid anywhere 
in the United States. Remit by Postal or Express money order. 
Stamps not accepted. 

RID'M MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 305 Hurley, Wisconsin 


de 
Can’t Let Go! 


On or off easily! Millions of miles—no 
failures! Thousands enthusiastic users. 4 
sizes to 10 tons. 11 tongues and parts to 
build your own trailer. Request catalog. 


















No Checks 








The miner’s tent is particularly adapted to 
open country and is a great rain-shedder 


be had either with center pole or a patent 
device that dispenses with such. The roof 
is rather flat and therefore the material of 
which it is made ought to be waterproofed 
and may consist of either canvas or drill. 

Although used more in motor camping 
than in any other form of camp life, the 
umbrella tent is favored by many canoeists, 
more particularly those who specialize in 
week-end trips not very far from home. 
Yet, don’t forget that such a tent, with 
poles and stakes, will weigh about forty 
pounds and sometimes considerably more. 
That puts it pretty much out of the ques- 
tion for hard portages or far-off trips. A 
miner, wedge or go-light type of tent will 
serve such purposes better. However, the 
shifting camper who needn’t worry about 
a little extra weight will look a long way 
to find more comfortable and satisfactory 
shelter than the umbrella tent. 


“AN EASY EASY-CHAIR” 
By C. V. S. Purdy 


HIS chair is designed for the days 

when you can’t fish or hunt. Most 
camp furniture is distinguished by its dis- 
comfort, but not this. 

It is extremely simple to make and most 
of the materials will be found at your 
hand. All you need are ten sticks, about 
two inches in diameter, of the following 
lengths: Four 26” long, two 35” long, 
two 56” long and two 39” long. You will 
need also, about two yards of cotton duck, 
twenty-four inches wide. No. 10 or 12 


| grade will do nicely. 








If it is spring or early summer when 
you cut the sticks for your chair, they may 
be peeled to good advantage, as the sap, 
if allowed to dry properly, will make the 
wood appear to be varnished. As a matter 
of fact, at the time of year when peeling 
can be done, it is almost impossible to pre- 
vent the bark coming off as you work. 
Later when the bark has “set”, it is a 
tedious piece of work to remove it. The 
chair will look well either way, so let the 
season determine its style. 

To simplify the explanation of the con- 
struction, let us letter the different length 
sticks. We will call the 26” ones A, the 
35” ones B, the 56” ones C and the 39” 
ones D. 

In all four of the A sticks, bore one- 
inch holes, an inch and a half deep at one 
inch from each end. Be sure that the hole 
at one end of the stick is bored on the 
same diameter as that at the other end. 

This being done, bore a hole through 
each of the B’s, 12%4 inches from one end 
and through the C’s 13 inches from the 
end. Then whittle out two six-inch dowels 
that will fit these holes tightly. Each dowel 


HAMMER BLOW TOOL CO., 604 Third St., Wausau, Wis. | f.<tens one C to one B. With the dowels 
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in place, lay each pair of crossed pieces 
on the floor and adjust them so that B and 
C are at right angles to each other where 
they cross. Now lay a D in, approximately 
the position shown in the small figure be. 
low and mark B and C for the location 
and angles of the holes to take the ends 
of D. After these holes are bored, whittle 
down the ends of the B’s, C’s and D’s go 
that they will fit, snugly, in a one-inch 
hole an inch and a half deep. If a good fit 
is madé for all the ends, it will not be nec- 
essary to nail the chair together. When not 
nailed, it can readily be taken apart and 
will pack away in a very small space, 

After the chair is assembled you are 
ready to put the canvas seat in place, 
Stitch one end of the canvas over the 
upper cross piece. When you do this, turn 
the raw edge, so that the material will not 
ravel. Use heavy linen thread. The dotted 
line, in the small figure, shows about how 
the canvas should hang. But before you 
sew the lower end in place, I would sug- 
gest that you hold it temporarily while 
you try different positions, until you find 
one that is comfortable to you. 

When the chair is finished and your 
labors over, fill up the favorite briar and 
take it easy for a while. Not all camp 
furniture is uncomfortable, by any means, 


2 
i A comfortable chair 
y around camp—and an 


easy one to make 
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THE CAMP BROOM 
By Harry Roberts 


UR pioneer ancestors lacked a few 

real necessities. What they were 

unable to buy they made. This applied 
particularly to the broom. 

Every camp should have a broom, and 
a good one can be made by either of the 
methods shown in the diagram. These were 
told to me by “Grandpappy,” who even 
now is scornful of our modern civilized 
comforts. He sits by the fireplace, rumi- 
nates, and prefers to light his pipe with 
a splinter, rather than use a safety match. 

The twig broom is made by first cut- 
ting a handle of light stout wood—an ash 
shoot is ideal—and whittling a quantity 
of pliant, thin twigs. Select from these 
the layer around the whittled end of the 
handle and wrap in place with stout cord 
or wire—then another layer, and so on 
until you have a good brush. Lay the 
broom on a log and trim the end evenly 
with an ax. 

The second type is the splint broom, a 
little harder to make, perhaps, but sturdier 
and more efficient. 

For this broom a green hickory, beech 
or birch sapling is required. The w 
must be tough and springy. Round off the 
end and then starting about a foot or 
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fifteen inches up, cut a ring around the 
handle for a guide line. Now make a small 
cut with the knife, and lifting up a splinter, 
peel it down to the end (lacking about an 
inch and a half) by a straight pull, leav- 
ing the splint attached. Keep on with this 
process until you have a sufficient quantity 


Twig BROom 


Qos abi io 


















BROOM 





SPLINT 


Almost every camp should have a broom 


of splints to make a good head. Then care- 





fully reverse these over the knob at the | 


end and bind with cord or wire as shown. 
Trim with an ax and let the broom dry 
out for a day or so before using. 

Either of these brooms is picturesque 
and makes a good adjunct to the fireplace 
equipment in the home. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


EQUIPMENT FOR A YEAR’S CAMPING 


Campinc Epitor: 

In gathering together suitable and practical 
equipment for a camping trip lasting from nine 
months to possibly a year, am asking you for 
advice in this matter regarding tent or tents, 
if more than one is needed, kinds, as to shape, 
etc., and sleeping and cooking equipment as may 
be necessary. 

The camp location will be in a sandy, flat 
country where heavy rains and high winds fre- 
quently occur during the summer months and 
the temperature averages about 98 degrees. In 
winter the thermometer often drops below zero. 

My son, a lad of ten years, will be my com- 
panion and as our other equipment, clothing, an 
so forth, will be kept in the tent and cooking 
done there also during bad weather, would a wall 
tent of possibly 14 x 16 be too large, 9 feet 
high with 4 foot walls? 

It is also my idea to lay a wooden floor in the 
tent, raising it about 9 to 12 inches above the 
ground to keep the interior dry. Would this be 
practical? The camp will be permanent during 
the entire trip. What do you suggest as a means 
of keeping the tent warm during the winter? 
Gasoline, kerosene, coal (anthracite) and wood 
will be available when wanted and in quantities. 

Would it be practical, in a wall tent, to have 
windows, one on each side of the top, of about 
20 x 30 inches in size, put into the tent, of some 
glass substitute, with a cover to close same when 
needed? The cover would roll down and pull up 
and also be so made to prevent water leaks or 
drafts. I have doped out a way to do this if 
you think the windows would be advantageous. 
Of course, two windows would be in one end, 
insect and rain-proof cover. 

What would you suggest for cooking? A 
gasoline, kerosene stove or a wood fire, for 
summer and probably a small coal stove for 
winter? What is best? Our food and fuel sup- 
plies are assured us weekly, so those things are 
not to be worried about. 

Any information you can give me will be ap- 
preciated. 


Howarp Gate. 


Ans.—It strikes me that a 14 x 16 tent would 
be a bit unnecessarily large. I would be inclined 
to recommend a 12 x 14 as not only being plenty 
large enough but much easier to keep warm 
during very cold weather conditions. Of course, 
the wall type of tent is by far the best for a 
pon type of camp. I do not think it would 

necessary to raise your wooden floor as much 
as 9 to 12 inches. If you put it on 2 x 4’s it 
would raise the platform high enough and still 
keep the interior sufficiently dry. 

The best type of stove for you to get would 
probably be an air-tight wood stove. You can 
get the heat up very fast with this and during 
very cold weather you should have absolutely no 
difficulty in heating the tent within a few min- 
utes. The stove to use for cooking is largely a 
matter of individual choice. There is a great 
variety of them on the market and they all have 

eir favorites. Many campers in your circum- 
stances prefer a good oil stove. 

Having a window on each side of the tent prob- 
ably would be ample. They would give you 
sufficient light, particularly in a white tent, which 
is inclined to light up the interior very well 
anyway. 

Campinc Epiror. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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LIGHT 
of 101 


ae 2 sharp, 
enetrating spot 
of 800 feet. 
Powerful for distant 


uses, Cuts th: h darkness 
like a beacon flash. 1200 beam 





OUTDOOR ee 
Night casting or troll- TOP REFLECTOR—a wide 
— 2 -gaeas erie... - diffused spread or floodlight. 
! cr ing. ..hik- For close work. Handle re- 
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POWE! rlite 


Sportsmen! Imagine the uses for this powerful, 6-volt, 2-reflector 
Delta Powerlite. It’s all the name implies, Gives you either 800 
foot spot beam, or wide floodlight to suit the need. Operates 
from a single switch. ..stands on wide base for stationary lamp 
use. Easily carried by wide, arm-size bail... Powerlite is eco- 
nomical— 50 to 100 hours of intermittent light. Outlasts several 
ordinary flashlights, Uses standard 6- volt lantern battery. 
Mazda bulbs. Weight with battery only 3 pounds. Finish is baked 
aluminum enamel. A whale of a lantern at $2.50, less batteries, 
See it at sport or hardware dealer’s or write asking dealer’s name. 


DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


LMM 





Delta 


Marion, Indiana. Dept. 2000 
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THE CURTISS 
AEROCAR 


Now you may really enjoy outings and tours to the fullest 
extent — carrying urban comforts to far-away points 


HE CURT#SS AEROCAR with 

its light, sturdy airplane con- 
struction, and exclusive “Aerocoup- 
ler” makes possible travel comfort 
to a degree unapproached by any 
other type of vehicle. The Pullman 
type interior with sleeping accom- 


modations for four, the large gal- 
ley with ample cupboard space, the 
generous storage and wardrobe fa- 
cilities provide home comforts wher- 
ever highways and byways may 
lead. 

Write for illustrated booklet. 
CURTISS AEROCAR COMPANY, Inc. 


1170 Sharazad Blvd. Opalocka, Florida (Suburb of Miami) 





You can adjust for dead center shots with 


LYMAN |, Min. Click Rear Mount 


Elevation and windage clicks are sharp to the ear, distinct to 
the touch. Mount furnished for Lyman 438, 5A and Win. A5 
scopes. Complete, $9.75. 

LYMAN 438 Scope. 3 power Bausch & Lomb lenses with 
new click mount, $27.50. LYMAN 5A Scope including 
new mount, $46.50. 











Write for free folders 
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THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 70 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 


Knobs can be zeroed 
after targeting for 
shortest range. 
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Best care for 
ROD, REEL and GUN 


Nothing too good for your best reel, your 
favorite rod, your pet sixteen gauge. Esso 
Handy Oil’s long spout puts this fine lubri- 
cant right where you want it, without waste 
or drip. Leak-proof cap lets you carry it in 
the pack. Cannot gum or corrode. Keep a 
can in the car, too—cleans, prevents rust. 


HAN DY 
OIL 


An Old Favorite Returns— 
“THE DUPLEX KNOCKERBOUT”’ 
The Finest 








Utility Sport Jacket 
Made 
The same _ Pepperell 


water-repellent suedene 
in the latest comfort de- 
sign. Duplex means 
double value. Order 
yours today. 

Price $1.50 postpaid 
Sizes 36 to 48, Reindeer 
shade only. 

Money refunded if not entirely satisfied 
Sporting Goods Dealers: 
rite for exclusive proposition 


DUPLEX SPORT JACKET CO. 


33 Simmons Street Roxbury, Mass. 


FREE 
CATALOG 


Just off the Press 


Fully illustrated 
showing footwear 
and clothing for 
camping and fishing. 
Also other special- 
ties for camper and 
fisherman. 


L. L. BEAN 
231 Main St. 


. Maine 
THE WELL 


KNOWN RUN GE BRIAR 
ROOT PIPE $1.00 


A famous $1.00 Pipe, prepaid to you 
Hand cut from old seasoned briar root, 
treated to require no breaking-in. Gen 
uine Bakelite Stem. Guaranteed not to 
erack or burn thru. 



























Sweet Crop, 

55 other “old Country Tobaccos. 
PETERSON’S PIPES $2.50, DUBLIN 

A. RUNGE & COMPANY, Dept. F-53 


Irish Roll, Murray's Mellow, Erinmore and 


Send for catalog. 


; 18 So. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We pay Parcel Post charges anywhere—Established 1894 








DISAPPEARING 


AUTO BED 


fA big comfortable double bed 
that hides itself behind the 
back seat of any coach. Eas- 
ily and quickly installed. 
Shipped complete $25.00 f.0.b. 
Folder on request. 


DISAPPEARING AUTO BED CO., Inc. 
3838 Florence St. Shreveport, La. 
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Edited by RAY SCHRENKEISEN 


HIS department consists of short articles and notes, 


describing interesting and unusual side- 


lights on animals, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. Game birds and animals are given major 


consideration. All of you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. 
Good natural history 


and worth-while things you have witnessed. 


Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, 


THE TARANTULA 
By A. C. Stimson 


ANY harrowing tales are told of 
M the aggressiveness of the taran- 

tula. They are equaled only by 
stories describing the fearful effects of 
their bite. Until recently I have always 
had a fear of all spiders, but since we 
moved into a neighborhood that fairly 
teems with the huge, hairy tarantula I 
have learned to actually admire some of 
their qualities and respect others. 

The house into which I moved about 
five years ago is built on the side of an 
old farm in ‘the western part of Houston, 
Texas. This was in the early spring and 
we immediately were acquainted with the 
fact that we had taken up our abode in 
a well-tenanted neighborhood. In fact, one 
of our strange neighbors refused to abide 
by the rules of good etiquette and was 
quietly crouched in the corner of the bath- 
room to welcome us as we made our first 
entrance therein. I somewhat tremblingly 
dispatched the spider and allowed my 
imagination full sway during the rest of 
the night as I lay awake and visioned 
all sorts of crawling things around me. 
The next morning I hastily instructed the 
weed inspector to hasten out and cut the 
grass from the adjoining vacant lot. My 
children were warned of the spiders; not 
only as to their hostility and downright 
devilishness but also as to the toxicity of 
their venom. 

We were a frightened lot, all right, but 
as time passed and one or two tarantulas 
were killed a week, my natural curiosity 
overcame a part of my fear and I captured 
one alive. It did not seem to be the terrible 
monster that I had always imagined. Nor 
was it! 

In place of a defiant, hostile creature 
that would spring several feet, merely to 
wantonly attack a passer-by, I found that 
my captive was the very acme of self- 
control. Teased with a pencil, its slow, 
steady retreat backwards seemed to fairly 
plead with the tormentor to cease his 
endeavors to rile so equable a tempera- 


| ment. It raised itself on its two rear legs, 





while meekly attempting to ward off the 
approaching danger with dignified slow 
strokes of its fore feet. Its efforts to do 
so were so vigorous that it lost its balance 
and, rather than bite, allowed itself to be 
tumbled over backwards. I sincerely be- 
lieve that this posture is one of the most 
passively resistant ones that is assumed 
by any creature with which I am — 
ed. It is synonymous to pacifism. I do not 
mean the maudlin variety of pacifism that 
permits of cowardice and servility, for 
my friend, the tarantula, will be pushed 
just so far and no farther. 

When his back is to the wall—beware! 


Fell us about the strange 
photographs are also desired, 


addressed envelope. 


Then, and only then, will he draw his 
daggers and strike. A slight pressure 
against his hairy breast and he launches 
out with a pair of weapons which, though 
by no means so deadly as ordinarily de- 
scribed, are to be greatly respected. 

Of the many cage-mates which I have 
introduced to numerous captive tarantulas, 
such as mice, frogs, lizards and snakes, 
only one had the temerity—or the courage 
—to disturb its unassuming cell-mate. 
True, the nervous little mouse was no 
end of a nuisance. As he flitted back and 
forth, he occasionally tramped upon the 
spider. But what of it? Accidents will 
happen and surely the act was uninten- 
tional. Why should one worry about a 
little thing like a tramped foot? So the 
foot is merely moved closer in toward 
the body and the spider falls back into 
its usual lethargy, without so much as a 
gesture of anger. The frog, a perfect boor 
of a fellow, at one time miscalculated his 
distance and fell sprawling directly on top 
of the tarantula. But even this cold- 
blooded, witless creature failed to get a 
rise of wrath from the congenial host 
and when the lizard, as a result of mis- 


taken identity, mistook one of the spider's 
legs for a grub and nibbled a bit on it, 
I erroneously formed a rather low opinion 
of my subject’s energy as it calmly dis- 





A demonstration of passive resistance. The 
tarantula is slowly retreating as the hand 
threatens it 


engaged its foot from the lizard’s hold 
and slowly moved away. 

3ut I was in error. This behavior was 
not cowardice, nor was it ultra-pacifism. 
I was soon to learn what it meant. 

The next visitor I introduced to my 
guest was a four-foot blue racer. As this 
reptile lives in very much the same local- 
ities as do the tarantulas, my real object 
in placing them under observation, as 
companions, was to determine whether or 
not the racers feed upon the spiders. 
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Within a few minutes after its im- 
prisonment, the snake, in its wanderings 
around the three-by-six-foot cage, spied 
the tarantula. My anticipations for a dis- 
covery rose apace. The snake nosed the 





commonly thought to equal if not surpass 
in deadliness that of the rattlesnake—I 
have found only one authentic test-case 
described. Even the great French ento- 
mologist, Fabre, fails to actually test its 
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for the courage of the tarantula and now 
back to its supposed aggressiveness to- 
ward humans. 

The vacant lot that I mentioned above 
is still vacant and now serves as the 
play ground for two of my youngsters 
and their playfellows. I mention this only 
to set forth the fact that, if these spiders 
are guilty of the charge of the wanton 
attacks on man so commonly hurled at 
them, would not such a charge have been 
filed against them by one of these little 
tots who, careless in his childish ignor- 
ance, thoughtlessly played among the 
many spider-burrows which dot the green? 


(Gloucester, Mass.) pond for bass. Making my 
way along its rocky, wooded shore, I kept drop- | 
ping the lure ahead of me in all the likely places. | 
It was within an hour of sunset. I took position | 
on a rock about four feet above water level and 
prepared to cast, when a big boil of water at- 
tracted my attention. I felt sure that nothing 
but an unusually big f&h could make such a 
turmoil. 

Next my eye caught a movement up the shore- 
line—the head of some animal swimming in the | 
direction of a drift-iittered moraine. Then, di- | 
rectly in front of the rock I was standing upon, 
not more than 25 feet off shore, the head a an | 
otter popped into view. I stood perfectly still. | 
I don’t think he either saw or smelled me, as he | 
leisurely dipped below the surface again, sort | 
of rolling himself sidewise as he went under. 

Then another boil appeared down the shore to 
my left. It was within easy casting distance; so, 
just to see what would happen, I flipped the 
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am fully aware. Furthermore, it is fishing with a kidney-shaped pearl spinner on 
capable of rapid motion. I have seen one 
move so fast that I have mistaken it for a 
running mouse. However, these attributes 


Now available at half former prices. Never before has such 
amazing value been offered. Larger, handsome, insulated 


which I had attached a White Miller fly. As 
the bait was drawn toward me, it was evident 
by the commotion stirred up behind it that Mr. 
Otter was in swift pursuit. My heart must have 
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experiment any more than I would suggest 
the careless handling of a poisonous snake. 
I cite it only to prove my position. 

As to the effect of their venom—so 
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COME AND GET IT! 
(Continued from page 61) 


perament when he’s hoisting together a 
cake—it’s the same with an artist, a poet, 
or an architect as far as I know. At any 
rate, I know that heaven seems to nestle 
right around when you've got a cake the 
size of a tin plate before you, with melted 
butter and swimming in maple syrup. 

There are plenty of prepared pancake 
flours on the market which have virtue. 
Most of them are good as a foundation on 
which to erect your structure. You have 
to doctor them up to fit your own require- 
ments. As a rule, an egg ought to be added 
for each member present. Use milk to 
make the batter ; and if it is the condensed 
edition, dilute fifty-fifty. Don’t forget to 
add sugar to make the flapjacks lose their 
anemic complexion and instead come off 
the griddle brown as a russet leaf. If you 
want the cake fluffy, like a cat’s back 
raised for action, then slip in a couple of 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder ; otherwise 
the flapjack is liable to settle down and be 
as tough as a Bowery kid. 

The batter should be poured out on a 
smoking-hot frying pan with only enough 
grease in it to keep the cake from stick- 
ing. Spread the batter by tilting the pan 
first this way, then that. Start the process 
for say a half minute on a hot fire, then 
pull the pan off and finish on a moderate 
fire. This gets the crust well started. Stay 
with the cake through the whole period of 
creation, as success in cooking depends 
upon constant personal attention. 

When the bubbles begin to “pooh” 
through, shake the pan so that the cake is 
free and easy. Make sure that the rafters 
are clear of socks and clothing, then let her 
take off with a flip of the wrist. If done 
properly, the flapjack will make a perfect 
three-point landing. If you cover the fry- 
ing-pan while finishing off the odd side, 
the cake will be lighter and easier to roll 
into your system. Don’t be too showy about 
the flipping act, for each added motion set- 
tles the cake and it gets firmer in its 
avowed intent to become sole leather. 

One of these eight-inch blankets will 
generally hold you down on the trail, but 
I’ve doled out as many as three at a sitting 
to loggers who were getting in shape for 
a day of logging. Strips of bacon and 
plenty of coffee take care of the accom- 
paniment. 

What's left of the batter goes into the 
pan for a_hot-cake dedicated to the 
squirrels. It's loads of fun, tying the hot- 
cake about eight inches off the ground and 
watching the squirrels and chipmunks 
take flying jumps at it. Always put water 
into the batter dish, so that it will be easy 
to clean up when breakfast is over. Dirty 
dishes are not found in a veteran’s camp. 


EVER in my life have I had a dish 

come as close to answering a maid- 
en’s prayer as a lowly fish chowder. One of 
the crew got to jittering when fording a 
stream ; and when he hove to on the oppos- 
ite bank after slipping and going under, he 
was minus his tailored molars! And what 
good is a man without teeth? Under such 
trying conditions, the least amount of em- 
barrassment I could cause my guest was to 
serve him liquids. 

I put on a couple of quarts cf water and 
sliced up some carrots and onions and 
threw them into the pot. Then I fried some 
bacon and added that plus the grease. The 
trout were boiled in a separate dish for 
about fifteen minutes, until they were soft. 
I drained the water off the trout into the 
pot. Then I removed the bones and skin 
trom the fish, and added this to the gou- 
lash. Finally, when it was taking form, I 
added a flock of quartered potatoes, and 
when just about ready to serve I poured 


in some milk and plunked in a heavy 

chunk of butter. After seasoning to taste, 

I called in the crew. And she’s a palatable 

dish, so easy to take that you can keep one 
hand in your pocket. 

With a benediction of ranger’s stew, I'll 
finish up my fundamentals of cooking. 
Ranger’s stew is a dish both satisfying as 
regards its bulging qualities and its speed 
of delivery. First put plenty of bits of 
bacon into the frying-pan; when nicely 
done, slice in a couple of crying Bermudas. 
When these are browned, fill the frying- 
pan half full of boiling water and then roll 
in all the cubed potatoes the pan will take. 
Keep the lid on and stir the undefinable 
decoction until the potatoes lose form and 
the whole dish becomes thick. It ought to 
be ready to feed a starved crew within 
forty minutes or less. 

With these recipes in working condition 
and at your command, you're ready for 
post-graduate work, which is a matter of 
individual research. These are the tools— 
go ahead! The rest is all yours. And 
what’s more, you'll be only too anxious to 
carry on and achieve greater proficiency. 

After all these rules to the prospective 
cook, it’s hardly fair to conclude this harm- 
less sketch without making three universal 
rules for the consumer. 

First, the unwritten law is that the man 
who cooks is entitled to be free from dish- 
washing. Only a tenderfoot is ignorant of 
this maxim. 

Second, there’s no such thing as beefing 
about the chuck. A standing rule should 
be that the first fellow to start crabbing 
automatically assumes the apron and is the 

chief potentate as regards the frying-pan. 
As a matter of fact, my idea is that hang- 
ing by the fingernails is none too strong 
medicine to mete out. 

Third, there’s not a cook inhaling free 
oxygen but enjoys a few words of praise. 
Therefore, give the chef the benefit of his 
motives and let him know that his efforts 
do not go unnoticed. 


THE WHITETAIFL—THEN 
AND NOW 


(Continued from page 18) 


tailed deer has been introduced in some of 
the far Western States, but Vernon Bailey, 
Chief Field Naturalist of the United States 
Bureau of Biological Survey, makes this 
observation: “Over most of the western 
country, it seems impossible to protect 
these deer and they have steadily melted 
away before the settlements until there 
seems no hope for their existence outside 
of such areas as the park ( Yellowstone).” 
Incidentally, most of the whitetails in Yel- 
lowstone Park had disappeared by 1924. 

In Canada, few exact figures concerning 
either the past or present deer population 
are available. In most sections of the for- 
ested areas the general impression seems 
to be that the deer are increasing slowly 
but surely. At least, it is quite certain that 
the range of the whitetail has been extend- 
ed considerably in many portions of Cana- 
da during the last few decades. It is now 
found farther north, perhaps, than ever 
before. 

At the present time the Canadian range 
of the whitetail extends from Nova Scotia 
to Alberta. It is especially abundant on the 
edges of settlements because of the in- 
creased protection from wolves and other 
predators which harass the deer in the 
isolated, heavily forested areas. Further- 
more, should the deer’s natural food be- 
come scarce, it can satisfy its hunger by 
feeding on agricultural crops. 

All things considered, there is no doubt 
that in many portions of eastern Canada 
especially, the whitetail is more abundant 
than at any time in its history. It would 
seem that it followed the settlers northward 
as that area gradually became developed. 
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Such is the case, for instance, in New 
Brunswick. My friend William M. New- 
som, who wrote what I believe is the best 
book on the white-tailed deer ever publish. 
ed in this country, says that deer have 
multiplied materially in that province since 
he first began to hunt there. 

The history of the deer in Nova Scotia 
is a romantic one. It had always been 
thought that deer never were indigenous 
to this province. Quite recently, however, 
bones of the whitetail were found in an- 
cient Indian shell-heaps in two widely 
separated localities. It is thought that 
these indicate the existence of deer in Nova 
Scotia during pre-historic times. If such 








SKILL is just as necessary in 
bass fishing as it is in angling 
for trout. The difference between 
a full creel and an empty one 
often depends on knowing what 
to offer and how to offer it. 
“BASS NEED VARIETY,” in 
the June issue, is crammed full of 
information that will help you 
catch bass. Ray Bergman, the 
author, is a recognized authority. 











is the case, they have been totally extinct 
there for a great many generations, until 
1869. In March of that year, nine deer 
were captured in New Brunswick and re- 
leased in Digby and Yarmouth Counties, 
Nova Scotia, and five more were brought 
in fourteen years later. So far as is known, 
none has ever crossed over the boundary 
line from New Brunswick. A closed sea- 
son was prescribed until 1916. At that time 
deer had become so plentiful that crops 
began to suffer in a great many sections. 
As a result, hunting was permitted over 
a ten-day period, and 150 whitetails were 
reported killed. 

When I was last in that province, about 
seven or eight years ago, the whitetail 
had become quite abundant. I was on a 
moose hunt at the time, and almost every 
day we jumped at least two or three deer. 
To-day, I understand, they are sufficiently 
plentiful to insure success on the part of 
those who wish to hunt them. According 
to the 1930 Report of the Department of 
Lands and Forests, “Reports from all 
over the Province indicate that deer are 
very much on the increase.” Unfortunate- 
ly, does outnumber the bucks. A total of 
1,316 deer were killed in 1929, and 1,886 
in 1930 

In brief, then, it may be said that the 
total range of the whitetail has increased 
materially. There is, perhaps, no other 
species of game bird or animal of which 
this can be said. 

Previous mention has been made of the 
role played by abandoned agricultural 
areas in the increase of deer. It is assumed 
by many that the whitetail is partial to 
almost totally uninhabited and _ heavily 
timbered country. Such, however, is by no 
means the case. When farms were aban- 
doned, thick second-growth began to flour- 
ish where tall timber stood originally. 
The result is, we have in our Eastern 
and Northeastern States much cover that 
is ideally adapted to the well-being of the 
Virginia deer—most of it better than that 
afforded by vast stretches of virgin for- 
est. I refer to the type of country char- 
acterized by rolling fields and meadow- 
land, with an abundance of lush grass, 
plenty of thickets and brush, and here 
and there a stand of hardwood timber 
along the ridges of the hills. How the deer 
live and prosper in such country! 

Some few years ago I spent several 
months in a noted deer territory in north- 
ern Maine. Whitetails were reasonably 
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plentiful throughout the forested areas, 
and we were almost sure to see at least 
two or three practically every time we 
spent a day tramping through the woods. 

Along the shores of the lake on which 
we had our camp were two abandoned 
farms. I used to go to one, and sometimes 
both of these, almost every evening. Just 
before sunset the deer would begin to 
come out of the woods and congregate 
at these two points. There they would 
graze and loaf around, perhaps until just 
before daybreak. One evening I saw no 
less than twenty-four deer at one of these 
farms. There was plenty of grass upon 
which they might feed, and they could 
remain there, undisturbed, until the early 
hours of the morning. 

I mention this only to show how fond 
the whitetail is of places of this kind, and 
fortunately there is plenty of such land 
in our New England and Middle Atlantic 
States to-day. 

All of the encouraging facts just out- 
lined do not mean, of course, that we can 
start another war of extermination. The 
conservation history of the whitetail 
proves conclusively what ruthless slaught- 
er and inefficient laws can do to annihilate 
the game resources of a country—but it 
also proves what wise legislation, good 
cover and common sense can and will do 
in again restoring such game. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the almost total extinc- 
tion of a species must usually be threatened 
before we wake up to the fact that some- 
thing has to be done about it. 

As I see it, therefore, the history of 
the Virginia deer on the North American 
continent serves as one of the most per- 
fect object lessons possible to all national, 
state and local conservation departments 
and organizations on how to handle their 
problems. Of course, each species of fur, 
fin and feathers must be handled in a 
specific manner in conformity with that 
species’ own distinctive characteristics. 
However, if the same general principles 
are applied in protecting our game and 
fish as were used in the case of the Vir- 
ginia deer, there is no reason whatever to 
suppose that we will have any more such 
sad spectacles as the passenger pigeon and 
the heath hen. 


AFRICA ON NOTHING 
(Continued from page 29) 


extra jump as I heard a sharp slap, as of a 
pitched ball striking a catcher’s glove, and 
one of the great, handsome bucks gave a 
lunge and went down. 

Thrilled beyond words, I stood over the 
magnificent beast. It was larger than a 
Jersey cow. The bullet had hit the neck, 
killing quickly. It was a beautiful animal, 
and as I stood there in the clear African 
morning I could not but regret that I 
had killed it. I never fired on another. 

It took fourteen natives to carry away 
the meat—which was much enjoyed by all. 
_ From that time on, my success rapidly 
increased, But with my increasing success, 
so also diminished my enthusiasm for kill- 
ing. During my stay at this place I bagged 
four water-buck, three kudu, one eland, 
one zebra, one wildebeest, a tiny red grys- 
bok (about the size of a large jack- 
rabbit), two crocodiles, two baboons and 
the tiny duiker. Everything that I shot, 
excepting the crocodiles, was eaten. 

_It is not, however, the experiences in- 
cidental to the killing of game which linger 
the most vividly or most pleasantly in my 
recollections, but the sights which I wit- 
nessed of those interesting animals at ease 
and at home in their native haunts. And 
these are the things which any man, 
whether he be multimillionaire or pauper, 
can enjoy to an equal degree in Africa. 
Often, while staying at this place, I 


would go to the top of a hill just to sit 

and watch the animals that roamed 

through the bush below. Sometimes I 

would see scores, sometimes hundreds in | 
the course of a few hours. On one such 
occasion, I saw a small herd of kudu 
cross an open space and disappear into a 
clump of bush. I sat still for several min- 
utes and, not seeing them emerge, de- 
cided to slip quickly down the hillside. 

Not being experienced yet in the ways | 
of the bush, I lost the bearings of my 
particular objective. When I got down on 
to the plains, the terrain appeared very 
different from that seen from the vantage 
point of the hilltop. Finally, however, 
feeling that I could not be far from my 
quarry, I sat down on a rock and care- 
fully surveyed each clump of bush. In a 
few minutes I managed to locate my game. 
But almost at the same instant my atten- 
tion was caught by a slight movement a 
little way from them. A very evil-appear- 
ing spotted head rose slowly into view. 

“Leopard!” I thought. 

Quickly, too quickly, I brought up my 
rifle and fired. Away went the kudu with 
a tattoo of hoof-beats; the spotted beast 
went also, swiftly and low to the ground. 
I fired again. This accelerated its already 
amazing speed. I fired still another shot 
after it, but it vanished into a bushy valley 
—and that was that. 


Y first crocodile was killed under 

rather trying circumstances. Desir- 
ing (and needing) a bath one morning, I 
hiked down to the river to a long, deep 
pool. On my side the shore was a flat, 
gravel bar. The opposite side was bor- 
dered to the water’s edge by high cane. 
I leaned my rifle against a stone and 
waded in knee-deep. Before I had pro- 
gressed very far with my morning bath, 
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however, my eye eaught the movement 
of a long dark shape several inches be- | 
neath the surface, not far from the edge | 
of the cane. A moment’s glimpse was 
enough. Then I fairly flew ashore. 

Grasping the rifle, I threw the butt to 
my soapy shoulder and fired at the croco- 
dile as it was coming to the surface. A 
second shot caused it to fling itself high 
out of the water. The third shot finished 
it. This also ended my bath, and incident- 
ally came very near getting me into seri- 
ous difficulty with the natives, for I later 
learned that they were the crocodile- 
worshipping Mavenda tribe. They were 
openly annoyed at my having shot one of 
their sacred crocodiles, and only the fact 
that I had been supplying them with de- 
sirable and much needed meat saved me 
from incurring their ill will. 

One day a native boy came in and 
announced that he had found a lion kill 
not far away. With rifle in hand, I went 
forth to see. The boy took me to where 
a nearly grown water-buck had- been 
dragged for several hundred yards and 
jammed into a clump of rocks on a tiny 
knoll. It had been partly eaten. I was 
somewhat surprised at the way in which 
the kill had been hidden. Leopards, I 
knew, often hide their kill, but I had never 
heard of lions doing so. I had no desire 
to meet either a leopard or a lion at close 
range in the tangle of bush and rocks; so 
I retreated to open ground and carefully 
examined the spoor. Footprints were large 
as a saucer and unquestionably lion. Re- 
turning to the kayah, I filled my pockets 
with cartridges, took a blanket and re- 
turned to await the swiftly falling night. 

I found the place without difficulty, and 
locating a small tree not far away I 
climbed up. Making myself as comfortable 
as possible in a crotch about fifteen feet 
from the ground, I wrapped the blanket 
around me so as not to interfere with the 
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and watch. A full moon came up, but it 
was quickly obscured by gathering clouds. 
Soon darkness had settled, and every stone 
and bush took on the appearance of a 
lurking, crouching beast. The wind was 
sharply cold, and the limb where I perched 
seemed to grow thinner and sharper every 
moment. Also, I suddenly became very 
hungry. But I would not have climbed 
down from my perch in that tree for the 
best meal that could be set on any table. 
My eyes searched the ground and tried 
to differentiate between the various objects 
in sight. The more I looked at them, the 
more confused I became. 

Suddenly I was aware that there had 
materialized in the darkness, as if by 
magic, a seemingly darker shape which 
unquestionably moved. For the moment I 
completely forgot about my hunger, as 
well as the uncomfortable perch which I 
had chosen for the night. Noiselessly this 
dimly outlined moving object came closer 
under my tree. Then it moved like a 
shadow to where the carcass lay and stood 
motionless over it for a moment. I gripped 
my rifle and debated what I should do. 

In another few moments (I assume they 
were moments) it seemed to settle down, 
and I could distinctly hear the champing 
of powerful teeth as it proceeded to tear 
and chew the meat. Then I suddenly 
noticed that there were other moving 
objects a little way off. First I thought 
they were other lions, but soon decided 
that they were only prowling jackals. 
Overhead the clouds massed heavier and 
heavier, and I thought that I smelled rain. 

The lion was not more than thirty yards 
away, but try as I did I could not line 
up the sights of my rifle satisfactorily 
enough to risk a shot. If I fired and 
missed, I would scare the beast away. If, 
on the other hand, I should wound it, 
whatever it was might climb my tree and 
cause me more excitement than I had bar- 
gained for. So I just sat dejectedly, be- 
coming more and more ill at ease on my 
uncomfortable perch. 

To add to my discomfiture, a cold rain 
began to fall, which, however, did not 
seem to disturb the lion’s feast. The jack- 
als, like myself, kept perfectly quiet. 

Within another hour or more I was 
stiff with cold and exasperated at my fool- 
ish predicament. Then I saw the black 
blotch, which I knew to be the lion, move 
off ever so quietly and disappear into the 
inky darkness that comes before dawn. 
The moment it had disappeared, I began to 
curse myself for not having risked at least 
one shot at it. A little relaxed in mind 
but not in body, I wound my arms around 
the tree and, pulling my head as far down 
under the blanket as I could, closed my 
eyes to await the coming of day. But I 
didn’t go to sleep. Dawn showed the 
jackals finishing the carcass. Then they, 
too, slipped away into the bush. 

I fell, rather than climbed, from the 
tree, hung up my blanket and determined 
to get that lion. I followed the spoor for 
a mile or so, only to lose it in a rocky 
gully. Returning to get my blanket, I 
retraced my steps to the kayah with a 
tail-between-my-legs dejection that only 
a hunter who has been in a similar pre- 
dicament can fully appreciate. 

(To be continued) 


RAPID TRANSIT WINS 
(Continued from page 33) 


Bailey’s Proctor Mike was also impres- 
sive. He had five good covey finds of his 
own and divided one with Schoolfield. He 
also had three good points on singles. Had 
Bailey’s Proctor Mike not been quite so 
hard to handle, he might have earned more 
consideration. He hunted hard throughout 
the whole heat, put vigor into all of his 
running, and was faultless on his game. 


On Wednesday morning, March 1, we 
saw Trego with Dr. Blue Willing. Trego 
is a field-trial champion, and his brace 
mate, as has been mentioned, is a derby— 
but a derby with a record. Trego’s score 
was four coveys and one single. Dr. Blue 
Willing started well. His first find came 
soon, and he located his birds with the 
speed and style born of utter confidence 
and superb breaking. His second find was 
equally well handled, being a covey in open 
cover which he pinned with decision. The 
work was done in view of the whole gal- 
lery, and riders began to talk about the 
possibility of another derby winning the 
title. 

Shortly thereafter, however, Dr. Blue 
Willing cast on ahead through the sedge 
to a point where the course crossed a road 
from one field to another. In the field be- 
yond there were several gullies. We all 
saw Dr. Blue Willing cast ahead. He was 
handling well. There was neither effort 
nor desire on his part to get out of hand. 
When we crossed the road, however, the 
dog was nowhere in sight—and he was 
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never seen again until the heat was over. 
One judge held back for him for fully an 
hour, and the country was scoured by 
riders without avail. 

It is surmised that Dr. Blue Willing 
found his third covey hidden away some- 
where in one of those gullies, and thus most 
unfortunately passed out of the picture for 
the championship of 1933. When such a 
dog loses out for such a reason, the height 
of misfortune has been reached. The sym- 
pathy of the entire gallery, as well as that 
of the judges themselves, went out to both 
owner and handler. It was, however, sim- 
ply what is known in field-trial circles as 
the breaks of the game. 

The afternoon brace for Wednesday con- 
sisted of Norias Annie and Superlette. 
Only the week preceding, Annie had won 
the all-age stake of the United States 
trials at Holly Springs, Mississippi. How- 
ever, she was hard to handle, made only 
three finds, and could not be considered as 
a championship possibility, although she 
finished her three hours at good speed and 
range. 

Superlette had seven covey finds and 
also showed good performance on a 
marked single from a covey she had pre- 
viously found. Even though this good 
pointer has passed her ninth birthday and 
undoubtedly lost much of the speed of her 
youth, she ran as attractively as any dog 
in the trials and sustained her speed and 
range throughout the whole three hours. 
She ranked along with Schoolfield as the 
two high dogs of the stake, with only one 
more day to go. 

And then came Thursday morning, 
March 2, with Rapid Transit braced 
against Mad Anthony. The latter is a dog 
with an enviable field-trial record, but he 
has passed his prime, being only a year 
younger than Superlette. On this occasion 
he proved unable to sustain his pace and 
range throughout three long gruelling 
hours, and his score on game was not suffi- 
cient for championship consideration. 

Rapid Transit, on the other hand, started 
slowly and improved as he ran. Until past 
the middle of his heat he was not espe- 
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cially impressive, except that he was roll- 
ing up the highest score on game that was 
seen in the stake. He had a total of ten 
good covey finds and two singles. He kept 
improving as he ran. When we came to 
the wide bottom: which is always the finish- 
ing territory for the morning brace, the 
dog began reaching out to the limits of 
the course. Where some of them had been 
forced to quit, Rapid Transit kept going 
on. After searching out to the uttermost 
limits of the course, and although mani- 
festly tiring, he went on up a hill and 
found an unmarked single, which was per- 
fectly located and perfectly handled—un- 
questionably his best find. After that he 
went on, crossed the road, passed the dog 
truck (where any but a game dog would 
have quit) and pushed on ahead out into 
the distance, where he found his final 
covey and was ordered up. 

Some thought the dog had won the stake 
outright. Everyone knew he had set a 
mark which placed him among the two or 
three high dogs. The difference between 
Rapid Transit, Schoolfield and Superlette 
was so slight that it would be but the par- 
donable difference of individual opinion as 
to how they stood. 

The afterncon brace on Thursday came 
somewhat as an aftermath, with Ever- 
green Jersey Mack running against Sid’s 
Ferris Joe. The former had five good finds 
and ran aftractively, but neither handled 
nor finished in quite championship form. 
Sid’s Ferris Joe was handicapped from the 
start. Coming from the prairie country of 
Texas, he was not accustomed to the type 
of cover at Grand Junction. The woods 
and the gullies bothered him, and it was a 
difficult matter for his handler to show 
him under judgment. Be that as it may, 
Sid’s Ferris Joe sustained speed and range 
throughout his heat, which was equal to 
the best, and it was unfortunate that in 
this country which was so new to him he 
went through the whole three hours with- 
out being able to connect with birds. 

The final heat on Thursday afternoon, 
March 2, marked the end of the first series, 
and there was considerable speculation in 
the gallery as to the outcome. The judges 
dispersed the gallery and notified all han- 
dlers that plans for the morrow would be 
telephoned to Grand Junction that evening. 


T developed that the two dogs which 

the judges finally selected to run again 
were Superlette and Rapid Transit. There 
was a difficulty here. Both were handled 
by Clyde Morton. Fortunately, J. L. Hol- 
loway, head trainer for the Sage kennels, 
was in Grand Junction. Mr. Holloway 
agreed to assist in the handling, and thus 
a serious situation was averted. 

A smaller crowd came out on Friday 
morning, March 3, for the finals. Most of 
the handlers who were out of it left early 
for their respective homes. At promptly 
nine o’clock on Friday morning, Superlette 
was cast away against her kennel mate, 
Rapid Transit. In a certain sense, Clyde 
Morton was handling them both. As a 
matter of fact, however, Superlette was 
really handled by Holloway, while Morton 
took charge of Rapid Transit. 

Superlette made the first find, and then 
Rapid Transit duplicated with one equally 
as good. After that, Rapid Transit began 
reaching out better and better. He ran even 
faster, more intelligently and wider than 
he had in the first series. Soon he found 
his second covey. By that time, both the 
judges and the gallery began to realize 
that they were looking at the winner of 
the stake. Then Superlette made her sec- 
ond find, far off to the right. Although 
that evened the score so far as covey finds 
in the second series were concerned, there 
was little question but that age must again 
give way to youth and that Rapid Transit 
had won the stake. 
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The judge who followed then ordered 
Mr. Holloway to bring Superlette up 
in front on lead. Rapid Transit was off to 
the right, hunting out his cover. Morton 
was instructed to swing him around. The 
minute he saw Superlette standing, he 
hacked her at sight. He did not see the 
leash and thought she was pointing. In 
his first-series heat, Rapid Transit had 
had no chance to back his brace mate. 
Many thought that he was being run again 
merely in order to prove that he would 
hack. Those who saw him back Superlette 
as he did had their desires fulfilled. 

The judges immediately announced that 
Rapid Transit had won the 37th National 
Championship. After running just one 
hour in a second series against Superlette 
on Friday morning, March 3, he won for 
his handler, Clyde Morton, the cash purse 
of $1,500, which goes to the winner of 
this event. For his owner, Mr. Sage, he 
earned the Bingham Trophy, which must 
be won three times for permanent posses- 
sion. 

Those who have followed Fietp & 
STREAM accounts of the National Cham- 
pionships know that the stake was first 
started in 1896 and has been run every 
year since with the exception of 1897, 
when it was declared off on account of in- 
clement weather. The stake has been won 
three times each by three different entries : 
by Mary Montrose in 1917, 1919 and 1920; 
by Becky Broomhill in 1922, 1923 and 
1925; by Feagin’s Mohawk Pal in 1926, 
1928 and 1930. The only other entry ever 
to win it more than once was the setter 
bitch Sioux, which won it two years in 
succession, in 1901 and 1902. It is more 
than likely that Sioux might have won the 
National Championship three times had 
she not met with an unfortunate accident 
which caused her death shortly after her 
second win. 

The judges for the 37th Championship 
in 1933 were Hobart Ames of Boston and 
Grand Junction, Henry P. Davis, formerly 
of Memphis but now of Boston, and the 
writer. 


CHICKENS FLY FUNNY 
(Continued from page 21) 


hunter. Fred, however, with sympathetic 
understanding pretended to ignore my 
embarrassment. He took me across a long 
field to still another cow parlor. As we 
were studying the layout a flock of about 
fifty chickens came out of nowhere and 
lit in one corner. We advanced cautiously. 

Suddenly, off to my left, a dozen or 
more chickens shot into the air, and as 
they did a volley of shots from the right 
told me the two Seguins were in action. 
As one of the birds lifted over a bush 
about ten feet high I fired, and—bless my 
soul—a bird fifteen feet in front of the 
one I aimed at came tumbling to earth. 
It dawned on me that I had been leading 
the feathered cannonballs too much, that 
their speed was not so great as it seemed, 
and I deduced that they seemed to fly 
faster because of the commotion of their 
flight and the unnerving suddenness with 
which they leaped into the air. 

Now, with the fact established that I 
was leading them too far, how far should 
I lead them? How far did I lead a duck? 
I couldn’t answer for the world, and I 
knew that this game, like every other, 
must simply work itself out, with the 
shooter determining by experiment how 
much to hold in front of them. 

The single I downed was a genuine male 
prairie hen, or pinnated chicken, with two 
baggy sacs of loose skin on each side of 
its neck and its feathered legs showing 
yellow through the sparse covering. The 
Seguins had each taken one from that 
flock, and both their birds, as well as all 
the others killed, were sharp-tailed chick- 


ens, with distinctly longer center tail- 
feathers and real cowboy chaps of heavy 
feathering on each leg. Seguin said my 
bird was the first “yellowleg” he had seen 
in the country for ten or fifteen years and 
counted me lucky to bag it. I didn’t tell 
him I hadn’t aimed at it. 

Practically all the upland birds shot in 
this section the year before were sharp- 
tails—fat, husky fellows they were, and in 
almost incredible numbers. A three-year 


closed season and favorable breeding con- | 


ditions had done wonders for the birds, 
and few of them exhibited signs of worms 
or other disease, which wreaked such 
havoc among them about seven years ago. 

William F. Grimmer, superintendent of 
game in Wisconsin, is planning to intro- 
duce next spring the Reeves pheasant into 
the northern part of the state. The ring- 
necks have not prospered. Mr. Grimmer 
and others believe the ringneck will never 
become a major game bird here in the 
North, but he has great hopes for the 
hardy Reeves bird. It is generally agreed, 
however, by Mr. Grimmer and hunters as 
well, that if the crop of native birds can 
be maintained as it was last fall there 
will be no necessity for introducing a new 
species. 


T was growing late. Our walks through 

the pastures had taken considerable 
time, and Fred decreed that the time was 
at hand to try the open grain fields. As we 
stood on the corner of one of these fields 
we saw scores of birds sweep into it, all 
coming in at about the same corner, which 
is strange, and all losing themselves in 
some impossible way in the stubble, which 
you would have said could not conceal a 
field mouse. 

My mortification was not yet complete. 
In a few moments we flushed a covey, 
and while Fred dropped his last bird from 
it I failed again. I was glad the Presi- 
dent wasn’t there. I even had another 
chance, at the far end of the chosen field, 
but couldn’t collect. The birds rose in a 
gradually heightening line directly away 
from me, and it seemed that all I had to 








do was put it on them, pull up a foot over | 


them, and let go, but it didn’t work. Evi- 
dently they don’t rise the way ducks do 
—at least the way some ducks do! 
Finally, in desperation I returned alone 
to one of the cow parlors which we had 
hunted at the beginning of the afternoon. 


. . . |) =f 
The stretch of little woods was full of | GAS 
gga - 


chickens. They leaped up in front of me, 
on both sides of me and sometimes in back 
of me. A lucky snap-shot at one sailing 
over a pine tree winged a bird, and I cold- 
bloodedly murdered it as it stood, feathers 
ruffled, beneath a tree. It was near quitting 
time, and I gave up the hunt for birds and 
a system of shooting them that would fit 
me and returned to the field where my 
companions had assembled as arranged. 

I found them watching grouse come 
into the field. The birds flew in bunches of 
five to twenty-five, topping the second 
growth at the edge of the field and scatter- 
ing here and there to rustle for oats. The 
sun was at their backs; and while we 
could not understand why they all seemed 
to come in through the one corner, as 
though it were a door, we surmised the 
wind must have had something to do with 
it. It was uncanny the way they poured 
over the tree-tops at the one spot, and I 
have never yet found a satisfactory ex- 
planation of it, for the wind could not have 
been the only cause. The wind was blow- 
ing in their faces all along that edge of 
field, the same as it was at the corner. 
I have since wondered if it could have 
been simply because it was a favorite and 
habitual road they took, leading from some 
retreat in the woods near by. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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KEPT HIM OFF! 


Thousands of sportsmen used Jungle 
Fly last season. Survey shows 906% 
found it effective insect repellent. 
“"Lasts well,’’ ‘‘fully protected me 
* against black flies,"’ “‘most pleas- 
ant,”’ “‘clean,"’ “‘best under all con- 
ditions for all insects,”’ are some comments. 2 oz. bottle 
at your tackle dealer or postpaid from 110 West 42nd 
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Edited by Henry Cray Foster 


CONSIDER THE FUNDA- 
MENTALS 
By Henry Clay Foster 


ee HAT do I regard as the most 
noticeable thing about a boat 
owner?” The famous technical 
authority repeated my question. 
“Why, he’s usually a brute for health. He's 
got a hair-trigger tongue when you men- 
tion boats. And he does love old clothes in 
the springtime when lots of land-lubbers 
are bedecking themselves and strutting the 
boulevards on week-ends.” He made some 
more comments on how this old-clothes-in- 
springtime perversion failed to arouse the 
admiration of our wives—he didn’t have 
one, so he dared dis- 
cuss the matter, even 
to quoting “the Mrs.” 
to Mrs. Jones when 
she would brag about 
“our yacht” after the 
boat was launched. 

A lot of our pals are 
getting new boats this 
year, unable to with- 
stand the temptations 
made more potent this 
season by the big buy- 
ing power of their dol- 
lars. Others—incurable 
optimists—are daring 
the hazards of the used 
market. And others of 
us still are sticking to 
the boats we’ve owned 
and loved for years 
past. We've probably 
neglected them, 
though, these last two 
seasons. It was natural, 
too, under the circum- 
stances—but it wasn't 
very wise. And it is 
high time this spring 
that we carefully check 
up the vital things in 


order to insure ourselves against possible: t 


weaknesses which might develop when the 
boat is in use. 

Every boat has personality, almost hu- 
man, to her owner. But she can’t take care 
of herself as humans do. She doesn’t have 
the self-reparatory quality of the human 
body, either. When she shows up well 
she seems to be alive and gay; when she 
fails to look or act her best, it is our fault 
not hers—although we do incline to 
blame her for it. Nine times out of ten it 
is something we overlooked or misjudged 
during the overhauling period before she 
was launched. Or else it is something 








This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











we have failed to do or attend to since. 

With this thought in mind (most of us 
having vivid experiences to support it), 
we can approach the spring overhauling 
jobs with a sincere desire to be fair to the 
boat by attending to the most important 
things very thoroughly. The majority of 
us, perhaps, tend to spend our time on her 
appearance and to overlook the parts vital 





Brees Belts 


Coming through the bvine at 25 m.p.h.—a 35 wees with 200 h.p p- 


to her performance. This comes of pride 
of ownership and the natural enjoyment 
of the praise of her yachty appearance by 
guests we may invite aboard. But it isn’t 
necessary to remove the coats of varnish 
down to the mahogany every season. We 
often do that, spend time and labor and 
money on it and a few weeks of the sum- 
mer sunshine erases all our labors, reduc- 
ing the mahogany trim to its original ap- 
pearance which, we find, wasn’t so bad 
after all. So this year, let us make up our 
minds to get down to fundamentals in 
our spring boat work as we are doing in 
our daily lives at home and at the office. 
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One of the first things we do each spring 
is to air out the boat, although keeping 
her canvas covers on to shelter her from 
rain and sun before she is launched. When 
she was put to bed last autumn, the floor 
boards should all have been raised and 
stood edge-on nearby, allowing the bilge 
to get what air was circulating under the 
covers. And there should have been air 
openings in the canvas covers fore and aft 
to allow this, too. There is a great deal 
of dampness about the water front in win- 
ter, and it should not be confined to any 
compartment of the boat. Lazarette doors 
should have been left wide open and the 
contents not piled too high so as to make 
air pockets for the dampness to lodge in 
during the winter. 

Emptying the lazarettes completely is a 
good way to start in. 
Airing cushions in the 
sun is another early 
step. And, before any 
beautifying is done, 
comes the cleansing of 
the bilge, a job we 
would like to postpone 
indefinitely. But we 
don’t if we really are 
boatmen and are ex- 
pecting to use that boat 
henceforth. And clean- 
ing out the bilge is an 
important job for more 
reasons than one, as 
every experienced 
boatman knows. It is 
the time when we 
should inspect the in- 
side of the hull to de- 
termine her condition. 


ITH a flash- 

light that throws 
a good bright beam 
and a scraper or wide 
putty knife, the debris 
and grease which in- 
evitably collects in the 
bilge every season 
should be scraped out of cracks and cor- 
ners and removed. Often we may neglect 
to get up under the floor which is not 
removable, and it is here that oil scum 
from the engine, greasy rags and other 
waste tends to collect and form spots in 
which dry rot may set in and work fast. 
Don’t overlook the bilge in the engine 
compartment, either, as this is more likely 
to occur there than anywhere. The fact 
is that, no matter how careful we are in 
curing oil leaks in our engines, some oil 
does drip down into the bilge to settle on 
the inside of planking and frames, espe- 
cially at the edge of the bilge water, which 
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js on the sides of the hull up under the 
floor of cockpit or cabin. | ; 
Scrubbing down the bilge with hot 
water, in which strong grease-cutting | 
cleansing powder has been dissolved, 1s 
the best known method of removing the oil 
and dirt which collect there. A stiff brush 
will do the job more thoroughly, of course. 
While this operation is going on, put the 
plug back into her forward garboard, else 
pring 
eping 
rom 
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IDSHIPMAN II, the modern inboard 

4-cycle marine engine, will deliver up to 
30 hp. to kick your boat along, yet occupy but 
2 ft. x 2 ft. of space and weighs only 205 lbs., 
complete with electric starter and reverse gear. 
Easily installed, with or without reduction gear, 
for conventional propeller or G-W Outboard Drive. 
To get more joy 
and use out of 
your boat, write 


for catalog F to 


GIFFORD-WOOD Co. 


—7) 





HUDSON, N.Y 
© Lexir , Avenue 


Washington Street 








To CAMP WITH 
YOUR CAR AND CANOE 





Otp Towns are light and easy to transport. 
Your car is equipped to carry a canoe. An auto 
trip to the land of lakes and a camp on the 
water’s edge — that’s real sport. Away from the 
bustle of crowds, you can fish and hunt like an 
Indian . . . explore the beauty of out-of-doors. 
A canoe and car are a complete vacation! 

It’s not expensive either. There are Old Town 
models as low as $55. There is no expensive up- 
keep cost. These strong, light craft last for 
years of hard use. Send for a free catalog show- 
ing many models — paddling, sailing, and square- 
stern canoes. Also outboard boats including big, 
fast, seaworthy all-wood types for family use. Row- 
boats and dinghies. Write today. Old Town Canoe 
Co., 415 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes 


ESKANOE PADDLE BOATS 
6 Folding Boats Cedar Kayaks 
GermanFalt- 5 elegant models. 
boot). § Since 14, 16, 17) 19. 

oad deaite 


oot). up 
in 10 Minutes. 


ed on seaters. 
running-board. For paddling Racing and 
and sailing, $66 and up. sailing Kayaks, $49 and up. 

Eskanoes are unsurpassed in dura’ , sea- 

worthiness and speed.Ask for free gues. 
KAYAK BOAT CO., Inc. 147 E. 84thSt. New York City 
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Boat Show or from the new catalogue of 
our favorite builder. 

The outside planking also should be gone 
over thoroughly, but this is a very easy 
job—so easy it is frequently neglected. 
Tap on every plank with the knuckles, 
listening for any dull, dead sound. Some- 
times the construction of the boat inside 
may make a change in the reverberations 
coming from your knuckles—a compart- 


| ment or partition, for instance. But this 
| is readily detected. When in doubt, insert 


-, z 
CB 


oe 
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and get more leakage. The way to do js 
to tighten the packing nut hardly More 
than we can turn it by hand, and let a 
little water get through to lubricate it 
Almost all boats leak a little in their 
stuffing boxes. This is no great handicap 
as it keeps a little water in the bilge which 
washes about and is pumped out Carrying 
much debris, oil and foreign matter With 
it. An inside stuffing box with a grease. 
cup for lubrication is better, but few 
owners remember to keep the cup full and 


One of those speedy little roadsters of the waterways 


the tip of the jacknife. Live wood tends to 
hold it, but when the wood is dead the 
knife blade can be withdrawn easily—too 
easily. Pay especial attention to the plank- 
ing below the water-line, for these pieces 
necessarily receive the hardest wear and 
tend to get soft earlier than other parts. 
Incidentally, they are not, as a rule, diffi- 
cult to replace. 

The keel is the back-bone of the boat, 
and the garboards are the two planks, one 
on each side, which adjoin the keel. These 
garboards are also important, but can be 
replaced, although it is usually an expen- 


| sive job. The keel may show a soft spot, 


and this can be taken care of, too, if 
caught in time. And to have a boat car- 
penter take out a plank with a soft spot 
in it and replace it is not usually expen- 
sive, unless it is located where a bunk or 
some permanent portion of the interior 
fittings has to be removed to get at it. 


O be specific, I once had a plank get 
i et on the starboard bow of my 28- 
foot cruiser, which otherwise was in excel- 
lent condition. Did I worry over it? I did. 
I felt that my little beauty was ready for 
the boneyard. But she wasn’t. I had a boat 
carpenter take out and replace the plank 
for about six feet, and a portion of the rib 
behind it which was also affected, because 
dry rot spreads. The plank was in the 
flare and I thought it would be an ex- 
pensive job. The bill came to a bit less 
than $8.00. And this on a cruiser with a 
re-sale value of $1,200 was negligible. 
Whereupon, I blithely went all over the 
hull, almost hoping I'd find several more 
places to be fixed. I was very anxious (at 
that price, at least) to get her into first- 
class shape! 

The propeller shaft has its mysteries, 
too, to many new boat owners. Most of 
us think—at first—that we should tighten 
the packing nut on the stuffing box so that 
not a single drop of water will possibly 
sneak through. This is a mistake. What we 
really do is to bind the nut onto the shaft 
so tightly that the two surfaces wear, 
having no lubrication, save the water, in 
many instances. The shaft gets a deep 
groove worn into it and then we have a 
leak on our hands. We tighten down on 
the nut again and wear both still more— 


to turn it down often enough. And if the 
remainder of the hull is tight—as it should 
be—this tiny leak is not to be regarded as 
a defect of any importance. 

The rudder and rudder post, the fitting 
of the rudder into the shoe and the stern 
strut bearing are also important things to 
check up on and make certain they possess 
sufficient strength—with a wide margin 
of safety—for the season to come. In this 
estimation of strength, throw optimism 
to the winds. The part must not appear to 
be 100 per cent or 125 per cent of the 
required strength for ordinary operation. 
It must be three times as strong as neces- 
sary for ordinary operation—or even five 
times as strong. If it isn't, it will give 
way in time of strain, which is the very 
time you need it most. When this happens, 
you'll find yourself in a pretty mess. Just 
try to manage a boat with a broken rud- 
der, for instance, in a heavy blow and 
high water and a rocky lee shore, and 
you'll understand exactly what I mean. 
But why not use a little imagination, see 
the picture without acting in it, and keep 
the boat strong in all her essential parts 
so she'll be equal to any test you give her? 
It’s fun to “take her through” in rough 
going, but it’s grief to have her fall down 
on the job at such a time. And when she 
does, remember this—it is our fault, not 
hers. At such a time, gleaming mahogany 
is of precious little use. And now is the 
time to choose the jobs which will insure 
her against such contingencies throughout 
the season. 


IT IS UP TO US 


OTOR boating is fast becoming a 

sport of national proportions. A lot 
of us knew that it was coming along 
fast—judging by our own observations. 
But we didn’t think of a phase of growth 
of the sport which is now making itself 
felt. That is the continual appearance of 
adverse legislation by states and local 
communities. 

There are several main reasons for this. 
Of course, legislators are continually 
seeking new sources of income for the 
governmental unit. They tend to think, 
too, that anybody who owns a boat, what- 
ever the size, is wealthy, or at least, well- 
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to-do. They do not know what an econ- | 
omy in health and recreational pleasure 
—now recognized as necessary for all 
folk—the average boat is. They have been 
driven to admit that the motor car has 
become a necessity of transportation, and 
only most imposing equipages with uni- 
formed drivers are now regarded as lux- 
uries or signs of wealth. But a modest 
little runabout or cruiser is still placed in 
the same category with a Rolls-Royce! 

Another cause of the growth in legal 
restrictions of motor boats by local gov- 
ernments is the reckless or inconsiderate 
use of them by a few fools who de- 
light in showing off before a crowd to 
the inconvenience and even danger of 
bystanders. Unmuffled boats used at un- 
earthly hours of early morning or late | 
at night, in quiet places, have also at- | 
tracted unfavorable attention and invited 
restrictive legislation. 


OW, of course, no good citizen ob- 

jects to reasonable restrictions on 
motor boating. As a matter of fact, the re- 
strictions, if really reasonable, would not 
affect most of us at all, because we don’t do 
things that cause others inconvenience if 
we can help it. There is something in- 
trinsically decent and considerate about 
boating folk as a whole. But we have our 
“fanatical fringe’ and motor boating is 
such a safe and sane sport that the fool 
can do a lot of showing off without get- 
ting his true deserts in accident form. 

Believe it or not, legislation adverse to 
boating was introduced in twenty-two 
state legislatures within a year! And this 
does not count anti-noise ordinances aimed 
against outboards and high-powered run- 
abouts, speed limits on lakes and other 
bodies of water, and similar restrictions 
passed by town councils, county com- 
missioners and other local bodies. 

It takes but half a glance to see, then, 
that a phase of motor boating is ahead 
which requires good boatmen of every 
community to get together and fight for 
their rights against growing restrictions. 
3ut this is only a part of the job. It is 
more necessary for us to unite against 
those operators of motor boats who cause 
these things to arise. In every boat club 
and on every lake there is always—al- 
most without fail—one or two “boobs” 
who make boat owners unpopular by their 
individual acts. It is obviously unfair for 
such a small minority of the boating 
fraternity to cause regulations to be im- 
posed on all of us, giving state police and 
others the opportunity of making our 
pleasure painful because of restrictions 
imposed by them. The evils growing out 
of motor car regulation by police who are 
far more interested in passing out “tick- 
ets” for minor offenses against com- 
plicated traffic regulations than they are 
to catch criminals are too well known 
to merit enumeration here. And motor 
boating will thus lose its care-free as- 
pects, its chief attractions—in time—if 
we don’t do something ourselves in our 
various communities to force “show-offs” 
and speed or stunt idiots to abandon the 
practices which cause public disapproval. 

One boat club recently expelled a mem- 
ber who owned a fast runabout and in- 
sisted in speeding through the fleet of 
moored cruisers, fishing boats and out- 
board craft. The rollers from his wake 
rocked these boats sharply, causing dish- 
es to be spilled from tables, during meals, 
and even from racks where they would 
have been safe against ordinary water 
movement. He was warned many times, 
but persisted in his “smart” tactics, until 
he was forced out of the fellowship com- 
pletely. And he will have a difficult time 
finding a club willing to take him in with 
the reputation he has established. And 
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Glad He Compared! * 


ES, glad he compared. Glad he asked 


charts, checked the facts on every outboard make and 
type. Glad he discovered, in the very lowest price ranges, swift 


ROTARY VALVE motors with horsepowers 


ed-for-silence from carburetor intake to underwater exhaust 
. +. fitted with Flash-Start Primers and with spark and throttle 
controls synchronized into a single simple lever. No question 


then about the outboard motor he wanted! 


Compare — as thousands now are comparing! Compare the 


Sport Single, priced at only $69.75, with motors 
er in price. 
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Brake 

Model (compen hon ) a Price 
Sport Single | 2.2 at 3500R.P.M.)1.9 MPH. § 69.75 
Lightwin Sias7s0 * [2160 99.73 
Fleetwin 54000 * [3.22 * | 149.50 
Sportiour [162414000 “ [426 “ | 215.00 
Speeditwin 2liadaoo “ 3.28 @ 230.00 
Speedifour [31244000 “ [534 * 295.00 5071 N. 27th 
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certified ... seal- 


LIGHTWIN 


On 


Horsepower of this 1933 Ad- 
vanced Series Lightwin is step- 
ped up 27% by use of Evinrude 
internal rotary valve. Develops 
5.1 N. O. A. certified brake 
horsepower at 3,750 R. P.M. 
Weighs only 38 Ibs. Lowest 
weight per horsepower and most 
power per dollar in entire low 
price field. 


substantially high- 


Compare the Lightwin — compare any Evinrude motor 
with any model that reasonably 
matches it in either power or price. 
Send today for free Comparison 
Charts and Catalog. Write to 
the EVINRUDE DIVISION 


Street, Milwaukee. 





Prices subject to change without notice. 
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SKOWHEGA 


The Pathfinder 


Fits the Top of Your Car : 


The Som nS 





CANOES and 
OUTBOARDS 


Give Years of Service 


Service, plus ease of handling and Seaworthy Safety, 

is what the sportsman wants and needs. That's what 

he gets in every Skowhegan Model—_LOWEST PRICES 

IN HISTORY. Write for NEW FREE Catalog. 
SKOWHEGAN BOAT & CANOE CO. 

58 Hathaway St. Skowhegan, 




















OY SPORTSMEN... 
Enhance the pleasures of the Out- 


doors by augmenting your vision 

with Goerz Prism Binoculars, 

uniquely and precisely constructed 

by master craftsmen, Send for 

booklet describing their superior 

construction or write for details on 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 


GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


Cc. 
317 East 34th Street 





Most compact foldi 
boat made pee 


New York City 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; 
carry by hand, and on auto, safe for family, all sizes; non-sinkable, cage 
than wood, used by U. 
Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. Fitted for outboard motor. Catalogue. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 


Electric Starter,-Easy to 


——* 






ust bearings, starter ond generator 
Price os illustrated, $198. Extra for 
ond reverse gear, $100. 










SAAY A lorger site Mode! “Fow-208", 10 to 32 
y h.p. Weight, 400 Ibs., $266. Extra for clutch ond 
reverse gear, $100. Also “Four-35B", 334 "434, $295. 


SP rours, Sixes, Eights and a 5 hp. Single 









boat, and auxiliory up to 60 feet. 
wsed by more stock builders than any other make. 


GRAY." Marine Motor Compan 
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648 Canton, Detroit, Mich., USA 


for 125 free TODAY 
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S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 


491 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Let’s Go! 








This genuine, full- 
sized Chris-Craft 


8 YOURS FOR DO 


Style and beauty, pep and go — six-passenger 
carrying capacity—50 h. p. rubber mounted mo- 
tor and 30-mile speed—Philippine mahogany 
hull, double-planked bottom, cam and lever 
steering! See it—drive it—atthe nearest dealer's. 


With LEVEL RIDING 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 
1005 Detroit Road . Algonac, Michigan 
Direct Factory Branch + 6 W.52nd St» New York City 


Chris-Craft 


RUNABOUTS- CRUISERS 
PRICED FROM $595 TO $13,950 F.O.B. ALGONAC 








Century’s New Boat 


“The Fisherman” 







Only 
Made of 
Philippine 


$ 4 4-50 i 
An Outboard-Rowboat 


Here’s a boat that will give you last- 
ing, safe service. Built up to the 
usual Century high standards .. . 
handles easily with oars . . . hums 
along with an outboard. 


It is roomy and safe . . . just the 
kind of fishing boat you'll like and 
priced lower than it could be pro- 
duced individually. 

Get a card off to Century right away 

for their new folder showing this 


and other outboard service and rac- 
ing models. 


Century Boat Company 
Dept. F. Manistee, Michigan 
















Metal for 
all purposes and pots tbooks. 
Speed and runabout seodele or outpensd 









= motors; special types for fishi hunt- 
= ing. ‘Send for treseateleg + = iy - 
= PIONEER MFG. CO. 
—>—-_ 502 Perry St. Middlebury, Ind. 
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when he does, it will be located at such 
a distance from his old haunts that it will 
add greatly to his own inconvenience. 
This was surely a step in the right direc- 
tion. The runabout is a wonderful boat for 
fast going on open water, but it can be 
run at slow speed easily enough in just 
such places as mooring grounds and 
anchorages. 


THE PINTA IN SILVER 


LL boatmen interested in the develop- 
ment of boat types and their efh- 
ciency keep at least a casual eye on the 
making of history in the racing runabout 
class which came into being back in 1904, 
to compete for the Gold Cup. Since the 
power was limited in 1922 to 625 cubic 
inches piston displacement, giving at pres- 
ent compression ratios and revolutions 
about 300 horsepower, the modern fast 
runabout or roadster of the waterways 
has been developed from Gold Cup chal- 
lengers. This service to the everyday sport 
of motorboating has become so completely 
obvious that officials of the American 
Power Boat Association have been for 
years building up this class in answer to 
public demand. 

A few years ago, the President’s Cup, 
a solid gold bowl of beauty and great 
value, was offered to the Gold Cup class 
as an annual trophy, and now the $15,000 
Horace E. Dodge Memorial Trophy has 
also been placed in competition for Gold 
Cup class boats. The Dodge Trophy is a 
replica in silver of the Pinta of Christo- 
pher Columbus, and is said to be most 
authentic in detail. It is a masterpiece of 
the silversmith’s art, with the blocks and 
tackle of silver, as are the hull and guns 
and masts, while the sails are of gold. It 
is mounted on the necks of four bronze 
seahorses swimming in a tiny ocean oval 
in shape. On the side of the base is a 
drawer in which a book with silver covers 
and heavy parchment leaves contains the 
history of the trophy to date. 

The last time this trophy was in com- 
petition was for the 150-mile Detroit 
Sweepstakes, and was won by Mrs. Del- 
phine Dodge Baker, sister of the donor, 
Horace E. Dodge, Jr. Gar Wood once 
held possession of it for a year. 


IN THE BERING SEA, TOO 


HE husky fishermen who tug at their 

great oars in fishing dories, out from 
the mother ship after cod and halibut in 
the Pacific, are finding out the futility of 
trying to compete against the outboard 
motor. By clamping an outboard motor 
on a dory, the daily catch of the boat 
is almost doubled. The average catch per 
dory, with man-power on the oars, varies 
from 2,000 to 2,500 fish daily, whereas 
outboard-powered dories of one auxiliary 
fishing craft, the Charles R. Wilson, op- 
erating in the Bering Sea, produced an 
average of 4,400 fish each day. The oar- 
driven dories are able to make only three 
trips to the fishing banks each day from 
the mother ship, whereas the outboard- 
driven boats make four such trips and 
the men are not tired out before they 
begin fishing. 


GOVERNMENT CHARTS 


HE United States Coast and Geo- 

detic Survey issues charts of navigable 
waterways for use by commercial and 
pleasure boats. And, while many of us 
do not use them as maps for our guidance 
in home waters, we ought to. After years 
of canoeing on certain large streams and 
waters, one still does not know enough 
about hidden obstructions and the like, 
to feel entirely safe without charts. 
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These charts give the depths, shoals 
submerged rocks, and other dangers ty 
boating. Lighthouses, buoys, channels and 
numerous other items of knowledge cop. 
cerning the waters over which we take 
our boats are also shown. They are 9 
simple that the merest novice, by a little 
attention, can use charts with skill, aj. 
though, until he knows his compass, he 
should not venture out on open water of 
large dimensions for long distances, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
USE HER IF POSSIBLE 


Moror Boat Epiror: 

Is it literally true that a boat suffers more 
from remaining on shore all summer than when 
put into commission? I hardly see how I can 
equip and use my boat this season, but if she 
will deteriorate much as a result of it, I'll cer. 
tainly not let her remain on her cradle. I know 
this is a very general question, but it is important 
for me to know what risk I am running in not 
using the boat. 

EMANUEL RICHARDson,. 


Ans: Yes, it is much harder on a boat to 
remain high and dry throughout the summer 
months instead of being in commission and tse. 
As you say, this is necessarily a very general 
question, but it seldom fails to be a very specific 
one in each individual instance of the boat's re. 
maining dry too long. Here is what usually 
happens: The joiner work opens up as the wood 
becomes dry and shrinks in the summer heat, 
even under canvas and she is likely to leak like 
a sieve when put into the water. I have seen a 
boat carefully wrapped in canvas with an ex. 
cellent framework to support it, with water in 
the bilge throughout the summer months, show 
many leaks and bad joints when overhauled and 
launched. Strange as it may seem, it is far better 
for her to lie all summer afloat at her mooring 
than to remain out of water. Her planking and 
all timbers used in her when she is built are 
never so dry as during a summer out of water, 
and this excessive dryness seems to rob the 
timbers of their shape and to make their seams 
and joints open up alarmingly. 

would most emphatically advise you to put 
the boat into commission, if possible, even though 
you don’t find time to use her frequently, just to 
keep the average moisture of the wood in her 
up to the accustomed point. However, if you 
build a shed over her and the air is fairly damp 
about, she will suffer less than otherwise 

Motor Boat Eprror. 


PAINTING OVER GLUED CANVAS 


Motor Boat Epiror: 

ave recently recovered a racing outboard 
hull with canvas set in marine glue, and I find 
that the paint I used to finish the job with is 
discolored badly. I used the best quality of 
marine enamel, and I don’t understand it. Sev- 
eral additional coats have failed to cover up the 
stains. Is there any remedy for this? 

Epwarp GIBsons. 


_Awns: Yes, there is a remedy. You should have 
given the raw canvas a couple of coats of shellac 
before applying the enamel. You e¢an still do 
this and apply a new coat of your enamel. You 
will find that this last coat over the shellac will 
be clear and without stains. 

Motor Boat Eprror. 


THOSE DECK SEAMS 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

Is there any way known to science or magic by 
which I can fill the seams in the mahogany deck 
of my cruiser and keep them filled? I like ma- 
hogany decks, the ladies who come aboard all 
praise the yachty appearance they give, but, darn 
it!—they keep me busy all through the season 
trying to make them water-tight. After every 
sunny spell they are wide open to the rain. 

Can you tell me what to do about it? 

Joseru R. Tart, 


Ans: I can tell you what to do about it— 
what I’ve done about it. But the ladies will have 
to choose something else to praise, if you follow 
my idea. I’ve gone through the same throes as 
you in the matter of mahogany decks. And after 
long inquiry among old-timers, and buying every 
kind of mixture there is in the marine supply 
field, I gave up trying to fight the inevitable 
swelling and contraction of wood as it varies with 
moisture. So—don’t yell—I covered my precious 
decks with canvas set in marine glue and painted 
it all over with nice neat deck paint. I give those 
decks frequent washings down, of course, and 
twice each season I give it a new thin coat of 
paint. And they look quite ship-shape, believe it 
or not. And they no longer leak down into my 
nice little cabin, either. 

Motor Boat Epiror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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CHICKENS FLY FUNNY 
(Continued from page 71) 


The talk was of bird hunting, dogs, 

rtridge and all such hunter’s musings as 
are called up after a day of it. Fred 
Seguin has a store of such knowledge that 
begins when ruffed grouse, or partridge, 
were killed inside the city limits and there 
were not enough grain fields to provide 
feed for more than a few of the two other 
varieties of chickens. 

I encouraged him to talk on, but the 
President, I could see, was edging in on 
the conversation and brought it around, 
whenever possible, to a discussion of the 
relative skill required for duck and bird 
shooting. 

“Next thing you know, Fred,” he said, 
“the young man will be inviting you to 
go duck hunting, just to get back at you. 
He’s vindictive that way. He'll haul you 
out of bed at four in the morning, and 
make you row the boat and stick up the 
decoys while he’s grabbing the best corner 
in the blind. Then you come in and take 
the other corner and find out he’s fixed it 
up so you can’t shoot out of it without 
cutting down the forest in front of you. 
Then, every time a duck drops, he'll say, 
‘Gee, Fred, why didn’t you shoot?’” 

By the time it was getting dark enough 
to turn on the auto lights the President 
practically had me read out of the associa- 
tion, and before we got home he was talk- 
ing about having me cited for contempt of 
upland bird shooting before the Grand 
High Potentate of the lodge. 

But I didn’t care. I had killed two birds. 
I had enjoyed a splendid day, and I had 
learned that while brother duck is the 
swiftest, the toughest to kill and the hard- 
est to clean, his neighbor of the upland 
reaches is just as sporty in his own right, 
just as full of his own tricks, and although 
his hide comes off easy, feathers and all, 
he’s no old feather bed blown along with 
the wind like dandelion bloom. 


ATHLETES OF THE ROGUE 
(Continued from page 31) 


As my eye appraised the alluring silvery 
breaks and boils that marked the abrupt 
ledges I was duly impressed and on the 
alert. Moving downstream a foot or two as 
I retrieved line at the end of each cast and 
swing, I covered the ground watchfully. 
Again I put the fly down close to the far- 
ther bank, saw it sucked down by an eddy 
and swing part way across the deep groove. 

Bang! Zowie! The line was torn from 
the light grasp of my fingers and twanged 
against the rod; the reel shouted a stac- 
cato ahr-r-r-r. With a grand rush and a 
series of savage, head-shaking tugs the 
steelhead tore seventy-five feet or more of 
backing off the winch and flung his re- 
splendent length high in the air. 

In the whole category of fly-fishing 

there is nothing to equal the punch and 
thrill of a steelhead’s devastating rise and 
initial run. It is anticipation of that fierce, 
soul-stirring tug and rush, that hair-rais- 
ing opening gun of the piscatorial combat, 
which leads the inveterate fisherman to 
cast for an hour, a day or a week, if need 
be, as he waits for the strike. 
_ With rod held high I let the trout take 
line without hindrance, for an attempt to 
stop the initial rampage of a wild fish al- 
most invariably results in smashed tackle. 
A cracking of water and lofty, spray-show- 
ering leaps preceded more long runs as he 
tried to throw the hook. 

Just as I began to worry about the rapid 
loss of line the fish suddenly turned and 
rushed upstream. Reeling in frantically to 
get in the slack, I soon had him fighting 
the spring of the rod again. After staging 
another high leap in an effort to shake 


loose the galling barb, he settled down to 
bull-dogging tactics and a series of deter- 
mined runs that sent my heart into my 
mouth more than once as I ran and stum- 
bled after him in an effort to keep some 
backing on the reel. Yet all the while the 
springy resistance of the bowed rod was 
sapping his strength. 

It took a long while, possibly twenty- 
five or thirty minutes, to whip this fish, 
for a 314-pound-test leader demands care- 
ful handling. But at last he wavered and 
eventually tilted on his side, a sign of ex- 
haustion and surrender. Nevertheless I 
worked cautiously, for occasionally a steel- 
head develops remarkable recuperative | 
powers, and a last desperate flurry and | 
run are apt to snap a light tracer. 

Backing slowly up the bar, I drew the 
fish into shallow water. Each flop, as he 
lay on his side, sent him farther and far- 
ther inshore and out of his native element. 





HIS was a beautiful fish of about 7% 
pounds and obviously fresh-run. Long 
and lithe yet very powerfully muscled, 
steel-blue to the median line and burnished 
silver beneath, he was a sight for the gods 
as he lay gasping spasmodically in the shal- 
low water, an occasional tremor running 
along his length. His eye was large, dark 
and wild, and a kind of pearly fluorescence 
seemed to emanate from his body. Did I 
turn him loose after the exalted example 
of Hindu-minded humanitarians? Not on 
your life! After humanely killing him, I 
held him aloft against a background of 
rushing, foam-flecked waters and somber 
forest and exulted just as fish-eating Vik- 
ing ancestors must have exulted over 
taking great salmon in ice-bound fiords. 
An inspection of fly and tapered leader, 
and I hurried out to the strategical posi- 
tion in the eddy. At the third or fourth 
cast I had a beautiful rise, the fish smash- 
ing water as it swirled for the fly. But it 
missed or struck short—it was hard to de- 
termine which, although I thought I felt 
a light tick. It required self-control not 
to slam the fly down immediately in the 
same spot. 

At length, all tense, I made the cast. As 
the fly sank and swung through the swirl- 
ing depths I felt again that fierce, soul- 
stirring tug of a well-hooked steelhead 
which seems to jolt and stir one clear 
down to the toes. On the instant the shock- 
ed fish threw its length like a silver bar 
clear of the flood, landed with a great 
scattering of spray and high-tailed it to- 
ward the ocean for ay initial wild run of 
thirty-five or forty yards. Although it was 
smaller than the first fish taken and did 
not break water again, it put up a hard 
and determined fight that did not relax for 
a full twenty minutes. Then, completely 
exhausted, it suddenly turned on its side 
and was beached without another struggle. 

It now appeared that I was in for an 
afternoon of splendid sport, and naturally 
I was excited and elated. I tested the lead- 
er, retied the fly and again waded out in 
the riffle. Perhaps a half dozen casts were 
made without result. My line swung on 
the arc of a circle until it lay inert, paral- 
lel with the course of the stream. Just as 
I started to strip in I felt a powerful thud 
and the sickening rend of the leader. Tak- 
en unawares, my fingers had spasmodical- 
ly gripped the line instead of instantly re- 
leasing it. I mildly cursed my luck and 
the loss of that seductive fly in particular. 

At this juncture, as I proceeded to at- 
tach a new leader and fly, a native with a 
long cane pole and another gent with con- 
ventional trout rod hurried down the op- 
posite bank and preempted my fishing lo- 
cation. Their attitude of proprietorship 
was irritating, particularly so when the 





(Continued on page 88) 
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IF 


YOU WOULD LIKE TOOWN 
an Inboard Motorboat 
JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 


@ And we will send you without obliga- 
tion complete literature describing every 
detail of this beautiful 45 H.P. Inboard 
Runabout in the 16 ft. class—built of 
puncture-proof galvanized Armco Iron 
plates, equipped with non-sinkable air 
chambers—complete, ready to operate. 


Ask for our Owner- 
Demonstrator Plan. . 
which gives you your 
own Sea Eagle at a 
Big Discount ... . 





@ Own your own boat at a discount—use it to 
demonstrate and sell other boat lovers. The 
Mullins boat line includes outboards as low as $72 
—everything for sportsman, camper, fisherman. 


If you are a dealer, write for our proposition 
Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 
Boat Division - 20 Mill Street - Salem, Ohio 

O) Please send complete information. 
0 I am interested in Owner-Demonstrator Plan. 
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Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, saf 
strong and durable. Many color combloations, sao 





A VERY FAST UTILITY MODEL FOR ROW- 
ING OR SMALL OUTBOARD MOTOR 







and up ill 
TVT Outhesst Baotes a. sae vey 3 oy and mat 
seaworthy Boats for family use. ie spra i 
keep these boats perfectly ds » as shown above. P 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Please state the kind of boat you are interestedin (63) 


——————- TWO LARGE FACTOR! 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
201 Ann St. Write to ] 101 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. [Either Place] CORTLAND, N.Y. 





Write for Booklet on Famous 


High Quality 
THOMAS RODS 


For Salt and Fresh Water Fishing 
THOMAS ROD CO., BANGOR, MAINE 


. E. Thomas L. J. THomas 
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BEAR HUNTING 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


ROBABLY there is no wild animal 

in this country in which we have a 

more affectionate interest than the 

bear. Who does not remember that 
bedtime story, “Three Little Bears’— 
“Who has been sleeping in my bed?” and 
“Who has been eating my porridge?” A 
vision of the colored lithogr aphs in that 
book, which I thumbed to pieces as a smal! 
boy, is still well preserved in a dim corner 
of memory’s cupboard. 

Visit any zoo and I wager to say you 
will find as many people around the bear 
den, watching and laughing at their absurd 
antics, as in any other part of the menag- 
erie. 

With the sportsman, this keenness as- 

sumes a different aspect. As a rule, there 
is no trophy that he is so desirous of secur 
ing as a bear. So far as he is concerned, 
the bears of America may be di- ‘s 
vided into three classes—the com- The 
mon black bear, the grizzly and 
the great brown bear of Alaska. 
Many scientists would turn up 
their superior noses at this ca- 
valier handling of the situation. 
According to them, there is an al- 
most infinite variety of species. 
Possibly there is and, again, per- 
haps these men are a little too 
zealous in trying to find sub- 
species to which to attach their 
names. The western brown bear 
and the so-called cinnamon are 
but color phases of the black bear, 
just as the famous silver-tip is a 
variety of the more common 
brown grizzly. 

The black bear is the most 
widely distributed of his tribe. He 
is found from Ungava to Florida 
and from Alaska to Old Mexico, 
and long may he flourish for he is 
the clown of the woods. At one 
time he was in danger of extinc- 
tion, but so many states have 
established laws for his partial 
protection that he will certainly 
increase over much of his old 
habitat. These bears are still com- 
paratively plentiful in the Catskill 
Mountains, within eighty miles of 
New York City, and in the South- 
ern Appalachians where Horace 
Kephart said, “Although the poor 
whites have practically extermi- 
nated all other game, the bear still 
thrives. 

Black bear shooting in the East, 
other than where they are hunted 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











with hounds in the Everglades of Florida, 
the cane-brakes of Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi and through the southern Appala- 
chian Mountains, is incidental. The state- 
ment that “so and so” has gone to Maine 
or Quebec, as one so frequently hears, to 
hunt bear, is absurd to any one who knows 
anything at all about the mischievous little 
fellow. One cannot hunt the black bear as 
one does deer or moose—at least not with 
any degree of success. Of course, if one 
kills a moose and is in the neighborhood 
for the next week or two, it pays him to 
watch the carcass, as a bear may come to 
the kill; or if he finds bear signs plentiful 


author’s grizz 





ly which was killed at twenty feet 


in a beech grove, it might be well to sit 
there of an evening or early some morn- 
ing, with the hope of seeing one. But bears 
are travelers—they don’t “generally “stay 
put” in one locality. They are forever 
roaming around the country. 

The only sure way of getting a black 
bear is to have the guide lay a bait, or sev- 
eral of them, prior to your trip and put out 
traps, but if that is your idea of sport you 
are welcome to it. I’ll have none for mine! 
It is far more fun to shoot rats in a corn- 
crib. 

The first time I met a bear I was hunt- 
ing on the headwaters of the Tobique in 
New Brunswick. I can see him now, as if 
it were yesterday. We were in a lovely 
grove of beeches, and it was October. The 
ground was carpeted with yellow leaves, 
sodden from the previous night's rain, on 
which we made not a sound, and the sun- 
light cast glittering splotches upon them, 
where it filtered through from above. All 
was still, save for the industrious tapping 
of a woodpecker, busily engaged 
about his breakfast. Suddenly we 
saw a black bear a short way off, 
digging on a slope. Recognition 
was mutual and, like a flash, Mr. 
Bruin was under way. I threw the 
rifle to my shoulder as he went 
scurrying down the slope, and on 
the report he rolled over, jumped 
to his feet and raced on. Again I 
fired—and he stumbled, went head 
over tea kettle and disappeared. 

I turned to my guide jubilantly 
and exclaimed, “By jove, I’ve got 
him!" 

He shook his head dolefully. 
“Don't believe you even hit 
him.” 

“Great Guns, man,” I said, “I 
knocked him down twice.” 


AYBE,” was the laconic 

reply, “I’m thinking he 
was just scared and tripped up at 
the report of the gun. Bears ain't 
good at running downhill, though 
they invariably do so. I’ve seen 
"em do that before. Some fellows 
say it’s a trick to fool you. 

We moved forward to where 
the bear had made his first flop. 
There was not a sign of blood. We 
moved on to the second place 
where he turned a flip-flop, and 
the results were the same. We fol- 
lowed him for three or four hun- 
dred yards and there was not a 
sign. I probably had not come 
within feet of hitting him. 

Despite their speed, they are the 
clumsiest little devils and I have 
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The sport of Skeet shooting has finally come into 
its own—and is taking the country by storm. 


The popularity of this new sport is very richly 
deserved. It is infinitely better practice for field 
shooting than regulation trap shooting could 
ever hope to be. 

Skeet is the sport for those who like to shoot 
game in the field. It is great practice—and fine 
fun in between seasons. 

Mr. E. F. Warner and Captain Paul Curtis have 
both been contributing excellently to the cause of 


Trap shooters using Peters 
Trap Load and Victor con- 


tinue their “winning ways.” 


eavee 





Skeet and telling its fascinating story to their 
thousands of readers. If there is a Skeet club near 
you, join it. If there is not, write to the publisher 
of this magazine for suggestions on starting one. 

We are contributing to Skeet the ammunition 
supreme for this game—a special Skeet Load 
developed especially to fit the particular de- 
mands of Skeet. 

You shoot Peters Ammunition in the field. You 
should shoot the Peters Skeet Load at Skeet. 
There is something about this load which will 
cause you to shoot with keener confidence. If you 
want to shoot scores to merit boasting, use the 
Peters Skeet Load always. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, we shall appreciate your advising us 
at once. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. E-27, Kings Mills, Ohio 
New York San Francisco 


BIERS 


AMMUNITION 








AMMUNITION: YOU CAN 


SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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no doubt but what I had actually scared 
him out of a year’s growth. “Gosh,” I said 
to the guide, “did you ever see anything 
turn around as fast as that bear did?” 

“Turn around, h—,” he replied. “That 
bear just turned inside out and was going 
the other way. 

Since then I have killed several black 
bear, but it has always been in the West 
where they are easy to see above timber- 
line. There the situation is different. 
Blacks are far more plentiful than griz- 
zlies. In stalking other species of game, 
one very frequently spies a bear grubbing 





ously preserved. These bears occasionally 
do damage to the stockmen but, in most 
cases, this damage has been grossly exag- 
gerated as a legitimate excuse for an 
illegal killing out of season. True, the 
grizzly is at times ferocious and will on 
occasion misinterpret the close proximity 
of a man who encounters him. Under these 
circumstances he may charge without 
provocation. 

I have had first-hand contact with many 
men who have been in tight places with 
grizzlies, and personally know two who 
were clawed within an inch of their lives. 


The basin in which the author killed his silver-tip 


on a mountainside above the timberline. 
The stalk may be fully as exciting and 
just as exacting as that of any other spe- 
cies of game, for there is nothing more 
wary than the bear, unless it is the moun- 
tain sheep. 

The black o* is no harder to kill than 
a whitetail. A deer hunter's equipment is 
all that is required. The .30-30 or a .250- 
3000 is ample for that purpose. On the 
other hand, one going West to hunt for a 
general bag, from moose and grizzly down, 
requires a heavier rifle. As has been sug- 
gested before, a 7 mm. or a .30-06 is prob- 
ably the best. Such a rifle is big enough 
for the heaviest grizzly. We have no 
tougher game on the North American 
Continent. In fact, the only animal that 
approaches the grizzly in vitality, strange 
as it may seem, is the mountain goat. Con- 
sequently, while bears have occasionally 
been killed with a .22 rifle, even such rifles 
as the .30-30, .32 Special and others of the 
deer class, should not be seriously consid- 
ered for hunting big bear. While a charg- 
ing grizzly is not so frequent as we like 
to believe, he is sufficiently frequent to 
demand the utmost respect when he does 
decide to come home. Only cold lead, ju- 
diciously placed in the right spot, will stop 
him. 

Were the rifle in question to be picked 
especially for Alaskan shooting on the big 
brown grizzlies, possibly a .405 Winchester 
or bolt-action rifle shooting the .375 Mag- 
num cartridge would be better. The fact 
remains, however, that more of them have 
been killed with the .30-06 load using a 
220-grain Express bullet than any other 
cartridge within the last decade. 


RIZZLY shooting, I regret to say, 
within the confines of the United 
States, is practically a thing of the past, 
with the exception of a little in Montana, 
Idaho and Wyoming and there it is prin- 
cipally along the outskirts of Yellowstone 
Park. There may be a very few grizzlies 
left in Colorado and a couple of dozen in 
Arizona, but I doubt if there are as many 
as that. Certainly there will not be for 
long. The grizzly will exist as long as we 
have Yellowstone Park, but he is rapidly 
getting in the same class with the buffalo. 
I have the greatest respect for the griz- 
zly and believe that he should be strenu- 


One of these was a Cree Indian who had 
both hands paralyzed as a result of shov- 
ing them in a bear’s mouth to protect his 
throat. The other was an ex-Canadian 
soldier who was all smashed up by a griz- 
zly and left for dead. My guide stopped a 
charge from a bear that determinedly 
came uphill to get a sportsman he was 
guiding, and he warned me never to shoot 
uphill at them as they were almost certain 
to charge down. 


Y own experience, while this same 

man was guiding me, was so absurd- 
ly different, however, that it will bear re- 
telling. After tracking a grizzly for several 
miles, we reached timberline and sat down 
to use our glasses, searching a large basin 
in which we thought he might be feed- 
ing. After watching the mountainside for 
some ten or fifteen minutes, we looked 
down on a little stream that was tumbling 
by at our feet. There, not more than ten 
or twelve yards from us, was the grizzly 
mooching across the burn. Recognition 
again was mutual. Mr. Bruin just col- 
lapsed on his head at the first shot. Had 
I not fired, I am quite certain the fellow 
would have skidaddled away like a jack 
rabbit. Every other grizzly I have seen 
has done so. At such short range, how- 
ever, it is possible that, if wounded, he 
would have charged. In fact, I think it 
more than possible. It is highly probable 
but the first shot at a grizzly is seldom 
fired at such short range. 

The fact remains that a grizzly is sufh- 
ciently pugnacious to warrant one always 
being careful to place his shots properly. 
One cannot afford to spatter him hastily 
with ill-placed bullets. Once heavy game 
is struck and angered by pain, if it decides 
to come on and is still on its feet, it is 
very difficult indeed to stop it. Wounded 
game, when charging, is much like the 
prize-fighter in the ring, who has been 
only half knocked out. He is impervious 
to further shock and it takes a very power- 
ful man to put him off his feet. His nerve 
centres are deadened to further pain and 
do not react to it. I have observed this in 
bear, moose and caribou. Hit them in a 
vital spot and fail to kill and it often takes 
an astounding number of shots to put them 
down, if you wish to do it quickly. They 
will probably go down and stay down al- 
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most as soon if left to succumb to the first 
blow. Consequently, I would make the sug- 
gestion that there are only two safe shots 
to take on the bear—either in the neck or 
the shoulder. The neck shot is a paralyzing 
one, but unfortunately too difficult for the 
novice to make, as one is very likely to 
shoot high through the long mane on the 
bear’s néck. The shoulder shot is best on 
all species, because if the bullet smashes 
the shoulder, the leg is completely disabled 
and the animal cannot travel with any 
rapidity either toward or away from the 
hunter. Then, too, if the bullet continues 
to penetrate deep enough and is not placed 
too high, it will also hit the heart. The 
bone and brawn of the grizzly are so tough 
that a heavy bullet is required—one which 
will smash through to the vital area. When 
such a bullet has been expanded on bone 
and heavy muscle to about twice its nor- 
mal diameter and then enters the lung or 
heart area, the animal struck will not sur- 
vive for long. 

In case of a charge it is imperative to 
hold low. Under no circumstances should 
one aim at the head. The skull slants back 
at a lang angle, from which a bullet will 
glance off as it would from a rock. A 
grizzly’s head looks large because of the 
long hair and it is astonishing to see how 
small the skull is when it is skinned. A 
good many hunters have been fatally 
wounded or killed by bears and charging 
lions by instinctively shooting at what 
looks like the most dangerous part of the 
animal, namely the head, when they should 
have held low on the breast for the lungs 
and heart. Therefore, one should never 
take a frontal shot at a bear, unless it is 
necessary to stop him, and never take a 
stern shot out of respect for him. It is al- 
most impossible to kill a bear from the lat- 
ter position, though he may succumb days 
later from this cruelly inflicted wound. 
Get him sidewise—hold low in the shoul- 
der, where the heart rests upon the ribs, 
and squeeze the trigger. 

I had one ludicrous experience, when I 
again had the good fortune to come in very 
close contact with a grizzly. My pack train 
was moving down a turbulent stream. The 
forests were so thick on both sides of us 
that we had to take the bed of the stream 
rather than the bank. As the horses pad- 
dled along over the rocks, a bear that was 
grubbing for berries on a bluff, about ten 
feet above us, stood up on his hind legs 
and looked over the bank at us. If he had 
not been a polite bear he would have spat 
in my face. Like a flash he was out of 
sight and quick as I was to get off the 
horse and scramble up the bank, Mr. Bear 
had disappeared, though it was some two 
hundred yards to the nearest cover. I was 
sorry I hadn’t shot that gentleman, for it 
took us about three hours to collect our 
pack train and some of those horses all 
but climbed trees. 


HE sheep and goat hunter’s equip- 

ment is ideal for hunting the grizzly. 
In most instances, these bears are killed 
above timberline. For that matter, practi- 
cally all mountain game is. A powerful 
pair of field glasses is absolutely essential 
and is even better when backed by a tele- 
scope. 

There is nothing colder than sitting in 
some basin, high above timberline, early 
in the morning or at dusk, waiting for a 
grizzly to come out to dig marmots for his 
next meal. In consequence, the clothes 
should be of heavy wool, preferably of a 
dark color which will harmonize with the 
ground. In addition, a windbreaker or a 
light oilskin waterproof should always be 
carried. 

Shoes should be heavily studded with 
soft iron nails. Nothing else is safe for 
running around on the rocks above timber- 
line. On a pack-train trip, where the hunt- 
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first er is constantly searching the timberline 
sug- with his eye, the dark color and size of 
hots a bear make it easy to see him at a dis- 
k or tance. If you do not see him right off, he 
zing is bound to see you and make away from 
- the that part of the country. 
y to Grizzlies in the old days used to be 
| the hunted in Wyoming with hounds, just as 
t on black bear are in the East and thrilling 
shes sport was made of it. 
bled The best time of the year to secure a 
any bear is in the spring, just at the end of 
| the the period of hibernation. In Alberta and 
nues British Columbia, the grizzly usually 
aced comes out between April 15th and May 
The ist, depending upon the season. At this 
ough time, before the foliage is budding, they | 
hich can be more easily seen where they are | 
Then bound to be feeding above the timberline. | 
bone The guide will usually make camp in some | 
nor- valley where there are several slides fa- 
g or yored by bears. Watch these slides with 
sur- glasses, until a bear is seen working upon | 
one of them—and the rest should be easy. 
e to | 
ould HE drawback in spring hunting is | 
back that one cannot shoot anything but | 
will bear at that time. Therefore, while the op- 
i portunity for seeing bear in the fall is not 
the so good, I, personally, always prefer to 1 
how take that sporting chance, in view of the > 
1A fact that it affords an opportunity to hunt w 
tally various species in different localities, in- Just hat 
ging cluding caribou, sheep and moose. After sd ° 
vhat all, a long trip into the cold mountains in You re Looking for 
t the early spring, traveling hundreds and per- 
ould haps thousands of miles, for the purpose, Mane 63 
ungs only to kill poor old Mr. Bruin while he is ou r Shooting 
ever busily engaged getting a much needed -22 Long Rifle 
it is breakfast, and packing up again for home, SUPER SPEED 
ke a seems to me rather a futile occupation. E, or SUPER-X 
5 al- _ The best grizzly hunting on the Con- Cartrid : 
 lat- tinent today, south of Alaska and the baa eg 7 a 
days Yukon, is that region north of the Smoky, 22 cal. AUTOMATIC RIFLE 
und. on the Alberta side of the Transcontinental The 
— Divide and south of the Wapiti River. | Talks Turkey to Speed Sean? EP 
ribs, There these bears are still sufficiently | 
plentiful to offer at least a fifty-fifty | IN , : . : 
wail ie tee qhile helsing fot game ie! St one tow - get going on sight—with the speed of a razorback. For him, 
very the fall, the sportsman will collect one. trigger. New, far iiaher asin gon page ‘eee es eee 
r ‘ll " A ae | 1gger. , , longer range, harder hitti ition— 
= Better still! and a little bit farther removed | Rifle Super Speed or Super-X. 8 & ing ammunition—.22 Long 
ie : _Lhe same too with fast-working chicken-stealing coyotes and foxes. T ci 
be. HIS is the second of an im- will stop them at double the range of a load of es Outshoots iets wie 
ory i portant series of practical ar- chester Model 03 .22 Automatic with 35% more velocity, 58% more power 
mee ties by Capt. Curtis on both —- for running shots, for moving targets and fancy shooting. Excellent in the 
a large- and small-game shooting. “— — ree auxiliary to your shotgun, for shooting over cripples. Ideal for squir- 
man Next month, the author will have s, jackrabbits. Use it for all vermin, including game-destroying hawks and crows. 
= icéay shout wad ya things aren Winchester Model 63 Automatic Rifle 
spat Bui t with the same fidelity to Winchester’s superior standards as the world- 
Pe es lg inchester Model 03 .22 Automatic. Fine 20-inch round barrel of 
A is that country directly north of Hazleton = ear Winchester Proof-steel. Supremely efficient self-loading action. 
po B. ‘., south of the Cassiars, where the | with the ni tubular magazine, holding 10 shots. Stock of selected walnut 
ees ee still call the bear, which are plen- | por fate sighs. Ne ~ S well rounded forend, fitting the hand. New 
. iful, “crazy bear,” because they are so us. No outside moving parts or projecti asi 
yr it : , , . J S or projections. The easiest han- 
a 97 of man. Be — dling, cleanest and handiest shooting .22 caliber 
n all this section, which is far removed | automatic, with a wealth of dependable service i 
al for a spring hunt, bear are sought as other | ee ae on -22 HORNET it. Ask your dealer to show ne one. Write for 
game by watching the country conchae | ODEL 54 BOLT ACTION || Speed King folder—FREE. 
uip- above timberline or looking for signs and GAME AND TARGET RIFLE | WINCHESTER 
zly. then living quietly in the territory until Special target standards in boring | Dept. 5-C mr nay nega Ey 
‘led you have made up your mind that bear are en few lightning- ie i sane Sesees, Kea U.S.A. 
scti- there or that they have moved out of the roups at 100 and 200 yards equal- | * 
rful sont In the latter case, it is necessary ens one mucpacene. the best the new Winchester Model 63 
atial 0 pack up and move on to some other an Reavy anistaty special ones ie Se eaaianee Oe AMMUNITION 
ele- reed looking valley, with high broad yo ey coi, coe ee ae Mille Super Speed or Western 2s for the 
aco] where marmots, which are one of yore 2,400 feet per second. Flat is telgeting Goan. ss costaees SPEED KING 
y in their chief sources of diet, are plentiful. ry low report, no recoil. page| for them—not intended 
c y es ; or f 22 Lo 
arly ee Reaings have a Sas ammeren Foe Mensone Pa Rite or juny other 22 size. the 
or a | ve been excavating to enclosed. Grip and f ag Bn Nar ggg nr He 
his the detriment of these rodents, it is usually handsomely Shcded. lauan chester Koppertiad “or Westera 
thes rather easy to locate them. They are a big _ ——- sight. Shoot- |] inv“bulidis, “They. are, clean to 
: J : C : ets. ¢ 
7 mark in an open country, so. stalking BB eincpezer, Sayoless 0 | nate ery ‘Int the 
the grizzly is usually made easy by the natural cartridges. Ask your dealer | Write for Wis a Pae Genes 
> Nerain of his habitat. Of course, the man to show you one. |]__ Speed folder—FREE. 
3 be Who is really keen for bear and has the 
time and means, should consid i 
. er n 
with less alluring than Alaska where, on Kodiak 
for and Aleutian Islands and the lesser-known 
ber- rere of the Aleutian chain, the great 
ant- Alaskan brown bear still reigns supreme. TRADE MARK 
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Carbine front 
sight, $1.00. 
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| advocating the crossbow was 
| which, incidentally, was never a nation 
| of archers. England, with characteristic 
| British conservatism, adhered to the long 
| bow, from which about five arrows could 


SIGHTS 


Ivory Beads are especially designed with 
flat face to give even floodlight effect over 
entire surface. This prevents “shooting 
away from the light.” Use these correctly 
designed front sights for. best results. Or- 
der them for your present rifle or specify 
on new rifles. Write us your requirements. 


Reversible front 
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THIRTY-THIRTY 
By Edgar C. Palmer 


IKE religion and politics, the differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject of 
killing power, and the effectiveness of 
weapons that propel a missile of one sort 
or another for lethal purposes, reaches 
into infinity. 

Many of us believe that arguments on 
this subject are a new development of 
our modern era. This is not so. We have 
historical references that date back to 
William the Norman and the Battle of 
Hastings in 1066 A. D., and without doubt 
there have been heated discussions, most 
of which proved nothing, since the time 
that Paleolithic man hurled the first stone 
from a rawhide sling. 

When the crossbow first came into be- 
ing, many adopted this new weapon as 


| superior to the long bow; it possessed 


quite a flat trajectory, was easier for the 
untrained man to learn the use of and 
cast a heavy steel-shod bolt with tre- 
mendous force. Claims were made also 
for its greater accuracy, which were con- 
sidered erroneous by the long-bow ad- 
herents and proven so, time and time 
again, with deadly effect. 

Among the foremost of the countries 
France 


be shot while the French archers were 


| winding up their crossbows to fire a single 
| bolt. 


England went further than mere 
verbal contention. At Crecy and Agin- 
court she demonstrated, with terrific and 
disastrous results for the French, the 
wisdom of her choice. 

Even in the face of the harquebus, the 
grandfather of our modern high-intensity 
rifle, the sturdy, British bowmen success- 
fully defended their contention of the 
superiority of this “obsolete arm,” with 
the result that gave birth to the statement 
that “the British Empire is founded on a 
pile of steel arrowheads.” 

Firearms fought a struggling battle for 
a time, which might have been a losing one 
had it not been for the development of the 
flintlock. This was hailed as the acme of 
perfection and, at the time of the Ameri- 


fused to exchange cap-and-ball rifles for 
the new-fangled “brich-loaders.” 

My first shotgun was of the percussion 
variety, It was a thing of beauty, with 
Damascus barrels, hand-carved stock ang 
engraved breech. There were, of course 
breech loaders at this time, but only city 
sportsmen or the more opulent and pro. 
gressive backwoods youth enjoyed sucha 
luxury. I do not know what percentage 
of choke the barrels possessed—laymen did 
not trouble with such things. I assume 
that it was an exceedingly inefficient 
weapon; but I do know that it killed 
plenty of game, from deer down to the 
humble chipmunk. Of course, not being 
conversant upon the subject of patterns, 
velocities, muzzle energies, etc., ad infini- 
tum, when game was missed we blamed 
our marksmanship instead of writing to 
some gun editor and inquiring as to 
whether or not another % ounce of cop- 
per-coated shot or forty per cent less 
choke in the right barrel would improve 
our scores. 


DO not wish to give the impression 

that I advocate the return to the days 
of weapons of low efficiency and hunters 
that knew nothing of interior or exterior 
ballistics. Still there were phases of this 
state that might prove desirable. Hunting 
required something more than the ability 
to lie on one’s belly, strapped up ina 
sling, and shoot to minutes of angle ata 
hundred yards. Also, either one was a 
good shot or he wasn’t—that was his 
fault. If he were not, the answer was 
practice, rather than to discard a rifle that 
probably shot better than the man behind 
it could hold. 

All of the above verbiage brings us 
down to the present day and the hot argu- 
ment being waged between the gentlemen 
of the “thutty-thutty’’ school and their 
more progressive brothers, who enjoy the 
distinction of being “riflemen trained 
along the lines of modern military 
methods”—or words to that effect. Inci- 
dentally, the thutty-thutty boys have been 
getting just a bit the worst of it. The 
principal reason for this, in my opinion, 
is that many of our “trained riflemen” are 


The .30-30 Savage carbine—an efficient saddle gun 


can Revolution, had been improved to a 
point where it was fairly accurate up to 
about sixty yards. General Philip Schuy- 
ler, speaking during the American Revolu- 
tion to some of his staff officers, remarked 
that, due to the point of precision which 
weapons had reached at that time, war 
was much more dangerous from a stand- 
point of casualties than during the French 
and Indian War. But it was also realized 
then that good riflemen were few and far 
between. Therefore, the just fame enjoyed 
by such glamorous corps as Cresap’s and 
Morgan's Rifles. 

With the birth of the percussion rifle 
there were, of course, many “die-hards” 
who would not relinquish the long “barld” 
flintlock which grandpap had used at 
Fortress Pitt and Ticonderoga. In the 
same manner there were those who re- 


students of ballistics and while, of course, 
they kill plenty of game in the woods, they 
also slaughter a great deal with a paper 
and pencil, together with certain and sut- 
dry ballistic coefficients, muzzle energies 
and f.s.’s. The result is so obvious that 
even a moron could hardly fail to be com 
vinced that a .375 H. and H. Magnum, 
throwing a 235-grain slug at an initial 
velocity of 2680 f.s. is superior in every 
way to a .30 Winchester with its dinky 
little 150-grain bullet, dawdling along at 
a mere 2370 fs. Also the bulk of the 
users of the ancient and honorable 30 
Winchester, the number of whose fol- 
lowers probably still surpasses the usefs 
of all other calibers put together (not 
counting the .22 rim-fire), are decided 
not ballistic experts. Many of them are 
guides, trappers and professional hunters, 
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who only make their livings by their 
rifles and have neither time, inclination 
nor, in many cases, ability to fool around 
with a bunch of figures and coefficients to 
determine whether or not their rifle is up 
to date. If it shoots accurately for them 
_not in the form of groups on a paper, 
at known ranges—but on running game, | 
at unknown distances and under all sorts 
of weather conditions and kills efficiently 
when shots are properly placed, they are 
satisfied ; thereby demonstrating the bliss- 
ful ignorance of the unregenerate. 

The more militant members of each 
clan, however, constantly claim many | 
magical and, in most cases, absent quali- | 
ties for their particular type of arm. At 
the same time, they denounce certain flag- 
rant and, also, often absent faults found in 
the rifle of the opposition, with the result 
that the ordinary man, who is neither a | 
ballistic student nor a guide nor a trapper 
nor, usually, any kind of rifleman at all, 
is between the devil and the deep sea. The 
result is he eventually purchases one type 
or another, only to discover, with more 
or less chagrin, that it is just a rifle— 
good or bad as the case may be. It will 
only shoot where one points it and will not 
knock a deer, moose or caribou down as 
though he were poleaxed if only his ears 
or the end of his tail be shot off, or if he be 
missed altogether. 

When this discovery is made, the tyro | 
may stick to the rifle he has and learn to 
shoot it, but what he probably will do is 
to discard it in favor of another of the 
same or the opposite class in a vain search 
for the eureka of magical attributes which 
do not exist. All this is excellent for the 
ordnance industry, but poor for the rifle 
shooting game as a whole. 


HERE is no question but that the .300 
Savage possesses more power and 
striking energy in foot pounds than the .30- 
30 and that the .30-06 is more powerful 
than the .300 Savage and so on, up the line. 
There are also the matters of accuracy and 
flat trajectory which will be touched upon 
later. There is a question, however, as to 
whether or not efficiency and killing ability 
increase in proportion to velocity and 
theoretical energy. There is also the ques- 
tion as to whether or not explosive bullets, 
of the hollow-pointed variety, always 
function with the deadly effect intended. 
I do not wish to have this article con- 
strued as being a narrow defense of the 
30-30, written by one who knows no bet- 
ter. While not a brilliant shot by any 
means, I believe that I may make claim 
to being a “rifleman trained by means of 
modern military methods.” My début in 
the bolt-action field was with Uncle Sam 
in “That man’s war.” Since then I have | 
done a great deal of shooting with the 
30-06 and in my arsenal are three rifles 
chambered for that cartridge—a sporting | 
Springfield, a Mauser and a 54 Win- 
chester, which I had restocked and fitted 
with a Lyman 48 at considerable expense. | 
The N. R. A. model was not widely known 
at that time. In addition to this I have 
read and do read all books and articles 
obtainable, written by such men as Colonel 
Whelen and Captain Crossman. I also 
reload and shoot several thousand rounds 
of ammunition each year and I consider 
the .30-06 a wonderful cartridge. But for 
my own shooting I prefer a .30-30 Savage | 
carbine. Crazy? Maybe so. However, to | 
my mind and for my own purpose, a lever- 
action rifle, fitted with receiver sight with | 
larger aperture, and weighing about 6% | 
pounds, is preferable to an eight- or nine- | 
pound bolt-action rifle, both from a stand- | 
point of ease in carrying and speed of use. | 
The lever action is faster; no one denies | 
that. In addition to this, anything that I | 
say is from a standpoint of eastern shoot- | 
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OH, MAN! How you do SLEEP 


Big balloon air 

chambers buoy you 

CST ASSe'S CUS up in comfort 
STRETCH your weary bones out on it 

Immediately, you're floating on air 

literally. What comfort! What a bed! 
Deep balloon air chambers conform to 
hip and shoulder. You relax in three 
shakes—are asleep before you know it! 


No night’s work making this bed ready 
—three minutes’ easy blowing. Toss it 
dewn anywhere—rocks, roots, ground 
moisture can’t disturb you. 


Built for SERVICE. Pure rubber cal- 
endered direct onto tough khaki jean 
fabric. Pressure-molded in 
one piece—no hand cement- 
ing—Airubber’s exclusive, 
patented construction. 


on your 


Airubber 
Camp Mattress 


“Light Six’ model (No. 550), 25 x 75 ins., 
weight 6% Ibs., $14. “Big Eight” (No. 660), 32 
x 75 ins., 8% Ibs., $16. “Light Four” (No. 517) 
for going light, 26% x 48 ins., 4 lbs., $9. Non- 
rolling, ventilated, Sleepesy Air Pillow $2.50. 
Smaller size $1.25. 


Ask for famous Airubber camping comforts at 
your dealer’s. See Airubber Cushions—Boat Pads 

Life Preservers—Surf Rafts. Also Airubber 
Pak-Boats, four sizes, $65 to $150—some you can 
use with an outboard motor. Catalog showing 
whole line FREE. Write today. 


= 
resbber NEW YORK RUBBER CORP. 


SAzzbbgs 


Box 61 Beacon, New York 
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REMINGTON 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
Special 7-Day Free Trial Offer 


Think of it! You can buy a new standard 
Remington Portable Typewriter for but 10c a 
day. Standard keyboard. Small and capital 
letters. Beautiful finish. Carrying case included 
free. Exceptional money-making 

opportunities. Write today. Say: 
Please tell me how I can get 
a new Remington Portable 
typewriter on your special 
7-day free trial offer for 







but 10c a day. Remington § 
Rand Inc., Dept. VI, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











Try It! 


Be the first in your ac- 
quaintanceship to discover 
genuine Smoked Alaska 
Reindeer Meat . . that 
wonderful tangy taste! 
Scientifically cured and 
prepared by our slow dehy- 
drating process. READY 
TO EAT! Delicious! En- 
joy it on your next outing. 
1 Brings “‘Deer Facts’’, distributors’ offer, $1 

and sample. Pound carton, postpaid, only 





Reindeer Products Co., Colman Bid., Seattle, Wash. 
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We call him Seotty. When your guests put cigarettes in the ash tray— 
and pat Scotty's head, he'll raise his little hind leg and—PUT OUT 
THE CIGARETTE! Convenient water-sack inside Scotty is easily fill- 
ed. "s mosti habit been turned 
into a practical and extremely funny use! Scotty mounted on ash 
tray—both in attractive bronse finis! 


back if net compleiely  satchet. hema i Only $1.50 Sav. 
HOME GADGETS, Dept. 50, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 

















HONORA BAY 
Manitoulin Island 


New furnished log cabins, convenient to Government 
Highway. Wonderful location, excellent bass, pickerel 
and lake trout fishing; safe sandy beach for children. 
\ real place to spend a holiday on the largest fresh 
water island in the world. For reservation and full 


articulars, 
este oe) W. M. SANDERSON 












539 Mossom Road, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Make 100% Profit on each 18 Ib. Mead 
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sink. Seaworthy! Fast! Snappiest 
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Making Plan! “First come. _ first 
served'" MEAD GsDERS. 12 $s. 

. F-53, C um. 
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FOREST JOBS 


Available at $140 per month. Hunt, trap; 
patrol timber and game preserves. Cabin 
usually furnished. 
Get details immediately. 
‘ RAYSON SERVICE BUREAU 
-11 


enver, Colo. 











NEW BOAT 2d. 


| ing. I have never hunted in the West and 

maybe all game is killed at a thousand 

yards or better out there. I do not know. 

The .30-06 loaded with a 180-grain bullet 

at 2720 f.s. initial velocity and sighted for 

| 200 yards has a mid-range trajectory of 

| 2.72 inches. The .30-30 loaded with a 150- 

| grain bullet with an initial velocity of 
| 
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a true picture of the .30 Winchester which, 
while possessing no supernatural powers 
any more than any other rifle, is a mig’ 

good rifle and far from being “obsolete,” 
as it is so frequently termed. Neither are 
lever actions obsolete. When they become 
so, I venture to prophesy that the bolt 
action also will have travelled the road of 





The 1,000,000th .30-30 Winchester made especially for Patrick Hurley, former Secre. 
tary of War and presented to him by the Winchester Arms Company. The official 
arms of the Secretary of War are inlaid in gold on the side of the receiver 


| 

2370 f.s., also sighted for 200 yards, has 
a mid-range trajectory of 3.92 inches 
(about one inch higher). When loaded 
with a 125-grain bullet at 2550 f.s., the 
mid-range height is only 3.49 inches. When 
loaded with the 165-grain bullet at 2250 
f.s., the mid-range trajectory is 4.5 inches. 
Therefore, even the 165-grain bullet in the 
30-30, when sighted for 200 yards, has a 
mid-range trajectory which is only 134 
inches higher than the .30-06. The average 
man cannot hold this close at 200 yards; 
and holding upon the center of an eight- 
inch circle, which is what the vital area 
of a deer is generally conceded to be, 
would give a point-blank range of about 
225 yards. For most eastern shooting, in 
brushy country, a sight setting of from 
100 yards to 150 yards is better, as shots 
are extremely rare at longer distances. 

This article is not written to criticize 
such a wonderful cartridge as the .30-06 
or others in its class. Neither is it written 
to start a controversy with the ballistic 
pedagogue who has figured it all out and 
knows that the .30-30 must be all wrong. 
It is written to give to those who wish it 


HE average cellar being too short 

for a 50-foot range, it has been de- 
cided by the National Rifle Association 
to add a new pistol target, reduced from 
the twenty-yard American target, for use 
at twenty-five feet. Almost any small 
home has a cellar providing space for a 
range of this length. 

With these new targets, the pistol 
shooters can practice at home under 
standard National Rifle Association con- 
ditions and it will afford many more op- 
portunities than the local club can, re- 
gardless of how close one may live to it. 
How frequently one does not feel like 
going out of a stormy night—or, worse 
luck, there may be some odd job to be 





the matchlock and we shall be killing our 
game with atom pistols. 

The average man goes into the woods 
with too little knowledge of his rifle. He 
may shoot four or five practice shots, by 
way of introduction, and then considers 
his matriculation in the high-power field 
complete—the rifle will do the rest. Of 
course, he cannot place his shots with 
any degree of accuracy; and unless, 
through a fluke, he places a lucky shot, he 
is quite apt to find any caliber sadly lack- 
ing in killing power. The answer is prac- 
tice and plenty of it. Don’t expect your 
rifle to do your work and make up for 
your unpardonable inefficiency. It merely 
causes you annoyance to permit a crippled 
deer to escape to suffer for days, perhaps 
weeks, when the proper training would 
have prevented it and obtained for you 
the desired trophy. Of course you can 
save your face by blaming the rifle but 
this does not help the deer. 

Know your rifle, have confidence in it 
and realize that it will do its part if you 
will do yours. If you can convince yourself 
of this, half the battle is won. 


THE OFFICIAL 25-FOOT PISTOL TARGET 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


which any junk dealer can supply and fit 
it in a home-made wooden frame as indi- 
cated in the drawing. Then get a cheap 
aluminum reflector and a cord and plug, 
long enough to hang the light directly 
over and in front of the target frame. Fill 
the box at the bottom of the plate with 
fine sand and go to work with your 
favorite brand of ammunition. 

The steel plate should be set in the 
frame so that it will slant in at the bot- 


NEW! — The Bird-Dog TT Collar NEW | attended to which will make it too late to 


**TRAINO’ ord to the Wise nevertheless, 





Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 


dog expert, writes: 
Since using these collars last season | would nat be without them for 
any amount as ] consider them the most human training collar pos- 
sibleto make. J get better resulta with /ess work with them than any 
other collar I ever used. Grapr W .Surra 


The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
it acts as guard against bites, ete. / 


Worn reversed, 


leader and check collar in one. BY MAIL PosTParp, $2.00 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen 
FREEMAN LLOYD 


Oseawana-on-Hudson, New York 









WEEK, OR MORE 
Grow Mushrooms in your 
cellar or shed. Big de- 
mand. Experience un- 
necessary—we tell you 
how. Illustrated book free. 
Start NOW—write today. 
] American Mushroom 
e Industries, Ltd. 


Dept. 670 Toronto, Ont. 














go elsewhere, but which, 
would provide plenty of time for a half 
hour’s practice at home. As every pistol 
shooter knows, ten shots a day are worth 
more than one hundred once in a while. 
When the next gallery season rolls 
around, these targets and the twenty-five- 
foot indoor range will be officially recog- 
nized and included in the regular matches. 
The diameter of the 8 ring of black is 


| 1.08 inches; the 9 ring .70 inches, and the 


10 ring .34 inches. The outside white rings 
measure as follows: 7 ring 1.48 inches; 6 
ring 2.0 inches; 5 ring 2.70 inches, and the 
4 ring 3.58 inches. 

All one needs to do is secure a sheet of 


| 36-inch boiler plate about two feet square, 





El! Te 


A simple and practical 25-foot pistol back- 
stop for home-cellar shooting 


tom about fifteen degrees and thereby de- 
flect the bullets into the sand box. 
However, there is a new cartridge made 
by the Western Cartridge Company just 
for indoor target practice, with a brittle 
bullet known as the Kant-Splash load. 
This bullet pulverizes on impact with @ 
hard surface and will not ricochet oF 
spatter. The cases are stained black so that 
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they will not be used by mistake for game 
shooting and the priming is non-corrosive. 
A quantity of them were sent me for trial 
some time ago and from the limited op- 

rtunity I have had to try them as yet, 
| believe they will prove a great boon to 
gallery shooters, particularly those of the 
amusement-park variety. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


20-BORE SHELLS IN 12-BORE GUNS 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

While looking through a back number of Fieip 
& Stream last night, I read something you 
wrote about getting twenty-gauge shells mixed 
up with twelve-gauge shells and how, as a re- 
sult, it was easy to lose a finger. I haven’t a 
twenty, but have a twelve and sixteen, so your 
remark was very interesting. I do not quite un- 
derstand, however, what you mean about losing 
a finger. I resisted the impulse to put a sixteen 
in the twelve. Would you be so kind as to ex- 
plain the danger so, if by chance I did make 
the mistake, I would not only know what to do 
but also what not to do. 

FrepericK GERKEN. 


Ans.—The danger in getting a twenty-bore 
shell in a twelve-bore gun lies in the fact that, 
if a man has both twelve- and twenty-bore guns 
in his collection, he may take one out one day 
and one another, and by accident leave a twenty- 
bore shell in his pocket when he is going out 
shooting with a twelve-bore gun. Suppose he 
dumps a lot of twelve-bore shells on top of it. 
This twenty-bore shell can be dropped into the 
chamber of the twelve and slip down the barrel 
to the cone where the rim of the twenty will 
just catch in the cone in the twelve-bore barrel. 
The shooter doesn’t notice this. He fires at a 
bird and the hammer just clicks on an empty 
chamber. He opens his gun and to his surprise 
he thinks that he didn’t load it. He then puts 
in a twelve-bore shell. When the twelve-bore 
shell explodes, it, of course, ignites the primer of 
the twenty-bore shell and blows that cartridge 
also, which is at the thinnest part of the barrel. 
The strongest barrel in the world will blow up 
when a twenty-bore shell is shot off in it in this 
manner, with the inevitable result that fingers 
are lost, because the fracture in the barrel comes 
at just about the point where the average man 
grasps the forearm with his left hand. That is, 
if he is right-handed. 

Now this could not happen with sixteen-bore 
shells. They are loose in a twelve-bore chamber. 
Nevertheless, in most instances they can be fired 
from a twelve-bore gun. I have done it at times 
to kill rabbits at short range when I was out 
of twelve-bore ammunition. Of course, a lot of 
the gas leaks out, because a sixteen-bore wad is 
too small to seal the twelve-bore barrel; hence 
gas leakage, but it is possible to kill small game 
up to 15.or 20 yards. There is no chance of their 
getting caught in the barrel where you don’t 
notice that they are there. 

SHootine Epitor. 


CUTTS COMPENSATOR 
Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I would like to have you clear up a contro- 
versy on the Cutts Compensator for shotguns. 

I understand, of course, that this device re- 
duces recoil and, by the use of different tubes, 
varies the pattern, but has the compensator or 
different tubes any effect on the velocity of the 
shot? One party claims that it increases the 
velocity and that killing patterns can be ob- 
tained at 75 yards. Another party claims that 
in the twelve-bore gun, a 30-inch or 32-inch bar- 
rel is necessary to obtain the maximum velocity 
of the shot charge and that, while a gun barrel 
fitted with a compensator may measure thirty 
inches overall, to accommodate this device, the 
barrel is cut off to 24 inches and the velocity of 
the shot-reduced accordingly. 

What patterns can be obtained with the Cutts 
Compensator at 40 yards and at 60 yards in a 


thirty-inch circle, using long-range tubes Nos. 
675 and 680? The shells used are Winchester 
speed loads, No. 5 chilled shot. 


O. C. Staicu. 


Ans.—The compensator has, in my opinion, 
no more effect upon the velocity of the shot 
charge than a straight barrel, inasmuch as the 
shot has attained its highest velocity before the 
gases reach the pressure chamber and the shot 
is out of the barrel by the time the gas has 
leaked back through the compensating point. Of 
cotrse, the compensator could not have the 
power of increasing velocity, but it cannot vary 
the velocity, when the choke portions are changed, 
any more than the same degree of choke on 
ordinary barrels would affect it. 

f course, there is no such thing as a twelve- 
bore gun that will make killing patterns at 75 
yards and there never was. It is not true that 
one needs a 30- to 32-inch barrel to gain maxi- 
mum velocity from a twelve-bore gun. As a 
matter of fact, a 26-inch barrel will shoot at 
almost as high a velocity as a 36-inch barrel 
and, from a practical point of view, there is 
absolutely no difference. You will find a few 
eet difference in actual laboratory tests but it 


is of no importance to a sportsman. Long bar- 
rels were needed in black-powder days but they 
are no longer needed. You will get velocity and 
consequent killing power from one length barrel 
just as well as from another. It is choke and 
the weight of the charge that counts. 


I haven’t the records of the Cutts Com- 


pensator Company before me. I don’t remember | 


just what degrees of choke there are in a 655 
and a 680 tube, but a full-choke compensating 
tube should give you fully as high a degree of 
pattern as you would get from the test board 
of standard barrels or possibly a little bit higher 
pattern. 

Snootine Eprror. 


A DANGEROUS MAKESHIFT 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

To settle an argument, I am desirous of ob- 
taining some information concerning a Geha 
bolt-action single-barrel two-shot shotgun. Is this 
an Austrian or German make? 

Arnotp A. ABRAHAMS. 


Ans.—That Geha shotgun is, as a matter of 


fact, a product of Germany. It is made out 
of parts rejected or of junked 8 mm. military 
rifles that were supposed to have been broken 
up by the terms of the Armistice, and I might 
add that it is a very unsafe shotgun to shoot. 
I would advise you not to use it under any 
consideration with heavy charges, as I have heard 
of several of them giving way. 

The lugs have to be cut away so much to 
pass a twelve-bore shell that you are depending 
entirely upon the safety lug for protection. 

Suootine Epitor. 


DANGEROUS 


SHootinc Epirtor: 

Does it hurt a shotgun to shoot a shell which is 
cut in the center, so that it shoots like a ball 
cartridge? I mean to cut the shell about in the 


Thousands of sportsmen have worn 
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The same COMFORT 


as your favorite shoes 


the WALTON 


A light-weight sporting boot, 
fitted to your ankles, that 
keeps your feet really com- 
fortable through strenuous 
hours. Never again need you 
come in from a day with rod 
or gun, dragging heavy feet, 
with toes cramped and stif- 
fened from trying to hold 
your boots on in the marsh 
mud, 





The 3-buckle construction 
is patented—when buckled, 
you have a trim, snug shoe- 
fit around the ankle, and 
your heel does not chafe 
when walking. 






the Walton during the past six 
years—with enthusiasm. Make 
sure of complete satisfaction ! Ask 
for the BALL-BAND Walton—and 


| look for the Red Ball trade-mark 


center and leave about an eighth of an inch on | 


each side to hold it together, so that, when it is 


fired, all the shot and the top half of the shell | 


go out together like a bullet. 
Kart Erickson. 

Ans.—The practice of shooting cut shells in a 
shotgun is distinctly a dangerous one. 
ever cut a shell in two and try to force it down 
the barrel with a ram rod, you would have some 
idea of what terrific pressure is set up within 
the gun. 

Frequently, guns will burst and you are very 
apt to blow all the choke out of the barrel. Ad- 
vise your friends not to do it and don’t you take 
any other such liberties with a gun. If you do, 
some day you will meet with a serious accident. 

SuHootine Eprror. 


RIFLE ’SCOPES 


Arms & Am™MuNITION EpiTor: 

For some time I have been much interested 
in what you have had to say about telescope 
sights. Last spring a friend gave me a Spring- 
field Sporter, on which is mounted a Karl Kahle 
*scope. It bears the name of Von Lengerke & 
Detmold, New York; so I assume it was im- 
ported by them. One side of base of the ad- 
justing disc is marked Wien VI. On front of 
the base is the number 1736 and on front end 
of lug that attaches to mount appears the num- 
ber 69 on one side and 70 on the other. 

Having had no experience with telescope 
sights, I should appreciate very much your 
opinion as to the power, field, definition and 
lumination of the Kahle ‘scope. 

I have a .30 caliber Remington pump gun 
and have given some thought to procuring a 
*scope for it and am wondering whether the 


If you | 





| rate and rust proof. All 


| 15c_ for trial can _ of 
HOPPE’S LUBRICAT- 
ING OIL, the oil that 
wor’t gum. 


Lyman 5A or the 438 telescope would be suitable | 


for this gun in deer hunting. 

A friend of mine has a Model 99 Savage 
Feather-weight, .30 caliber lever-action. He is 
also interested in ’scope information for his gun. 

D. S. ZeETTERSTROM. 


Ans.—The Karl Kahle ’scope is one of the 
best produced today. It is made in Vienna. 
Wien means Vienna and I imagine from the 
fact that it has the number 6 on it in Roman 
numerals that it is a six-power glass. However, 
that is only a guess. Some place upon it the 
power should be marked and it is usually done 
with the numeral 4X, 5X or 6X according to 
the amount of the magnification. The other 
number is, of course, just the maker’s serial. 
Usually it has a name on it, also. For instance, 
if it is a small-power ‘scope, it is known as the 
Mignon KK. From the limited information you 
have given me, I cannot hazard a guess as to 
which yours is with any hope of success. 

I would not advise the use of the 5A Lyman 
on your .30 caliber Remington pump nor_ the 
438. Neither of these ’scopes have the width of 
field to make them suitable for deer hunting, 
which implies quick work in the brush at run- 
ning game nor are their mounts stable enough 
to stand the rough treatment which a hunting 
rifle would have to resist. 

I would suggest that your friend uip his 
Model 99 Savage Feather-weight and that you 
equip your .30 Remington with a Zeiss Zeilklein 
or Karl Kahle ’scope, mounted on Griffin and 
Howe bases, which are among the best available. 

Suootine Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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when you buy. 
MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN 
MFG. CO. 


490 Water St. Mishawaka, Ind. 


FREE 
Send for new folder de- 


scribing footwear 
for sportsmen 





Look for ~ the Red Ball 


BALI-BAN D 


Rubber Footwear—Leather Hunting Shoes 
Canvas Sport Shoes—Woolen Footwear 


Ten million wearers—seventy thousand dealers 





Lead Ruins Gun Bores 


Unless removed, it makes a 
hiding place for rust. 


HOPPE’S NO. 9 


keeps guns like new, accu- 


dealers, or send 10c for 
trial bottle of No. 9, or 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 N. Eighth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















Hi-Power 
Model 26 


An absolutely accu- 
rate, powerful pneu- 
matic; perfect balance; rifled 
barrel .177 caliber; knife front 
sight; adjustable rear sight; 
natural oak stocks; 
weight 1% Ibs.; length overall 10”; 


blued finish. An air pistol that gives universal satisfac- 
| tion. Lists at $9.00, but now offered at a special intro- 


ductory price of $6.95. 
Send stamp for Haenel Catalog, Rifles, Pistols, 
Sporting Goods, etc. Dealers write {or prices. 
Cc. G. HAENEL Inc., 653 Broadway, New York 





Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 





N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 1935 Court Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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ORGANIZING A SKEET 
CLUB 


By Charles Crist Delmonico 
HEN I first started shooting 
skeet some five years ago, I 
rather hesitated to tell my 
friends what I was doing, since 
at the mention of “skeet”, most of them 
had not the faintest idea of what I was 
talking about. It meant drawing a diagram 
and explaining the game from “soup to 
nuts” or else when you murmured that it 
was a form of clay-bird shooting, they 
would give you a peculiar look and wonder 
where in heaven you had picked up such 
a strange name for traps. 

Not so today. So many clubs have 
sprung up and so many men are enjoy- 
ing the sport, you seldom meet any one 
who does not know something about skeet. 
There are loads of sportsmen throughout 
the country who would like to shoot skeet 
but do not know how to go about forming 
a club of their own. 

Let us say that you and four or five 
friends are ready to start a skeet club. 
First of all, you should get together and 
make a list of all of the men you think 
might like to join. Twenty-five is a good 
number for a club with a single skeet lay- 
out and if they are all active shooters 
they will keep a field pretty busy on open 
days. If you have trouble thinking of 
enough men, your local sporting-goods 
dealer can probably suggest some more, as 
he knows most of the shooters in your 
neighborhood. Since you will be buying 
your birds and shells from him, he will 
be more than glad to do all he can to 
help. Another way, of course, is to induce 
ten or twelve fellows to organize and 
underwrite the cost, depending upon the 
interest your club will create when in 
operation, in order to swell the member- 
ship to the desired size. 

Whichever system you decide upon, as 
soon as you have your list of prospects, 
set a date, a week or ten days in advance, 
for an organization meeting and then 
phone or write and invite everyone on the 
list to come. Prior to this meeting, talk 
it up and rouse all the enthusiasm you can. 

It is just as well at the outset to secure 
full information as to the requirements 
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of a skeet layout, the cost of equipment 
and what revenue a club should earn so, 
at the organization meeting, you can de- 
termine upon the type of equipment and 
the cost to each member, in order to get 
under way immediately. 

You need a suitable field, preferably a 
piece of flat country, with the ground 
sloping away from it, where there is a 
clear sky background with no nearby 
trees, woods, houses or other obstructions 
to make the birds difficult to see. The 
actual layout requires a piece of land only 
forty yards by twenty yards but there is 
a danger zone of three hundred yards in 
each direction, in front, at right and at 
left, which must be allowed for. Most 


DANGER ZONE 


~~ * 


hal 


A 300-yard zone affords ample protection 


authorities recommend facing the field 
toward the north or northeast, so take 
that into consideration, too, in discussing 
a prospective site. It is quite possible that 
one of your members owns a suitable piece 
of land which he will be willing to let 
the club have without charge. Otherwise, 
ground may be obtained at a nominal 
rental. This need not be considered in 
estimating organization expense, since it 
may be covered by earnings of the club 
over the year. 

The next item is the traps. Light hand- 
operated traps may be obtained for as 
little as nineteen dollars a pair; while 
automatic traps, with pull lever, cost from 
sixty-nine to ninety-nine dollars. Essential 
spare parts should be kept on hand to 
facilitate quick repairs. Your local sport- 
ing-goods dealer can get you complete 
descriptions of various makes of traps— 
and remember, the better the traps, the 
more satisfactorily they’ll operate. If you 
have traps with a central pull lever, 250 
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feet of heavy galvanized wire will be 
needed for connections. 

Lumber, paint and roofing for the two 
trap houses should not exceed thirty-five 
dollars, while a carpenter's time to con- 
struct them would add about thirty dollars 
more. With professional or amateur car- 
penters in your club, who are willing to 
volunteer their time, this last item may 
be saved. 

A club house makes an agreeable place 
for members to congregate between 
rounds, especially during inclement weath- 
er, but this is not essential. Likewise, the 
size and cost depends upon the amount 
you are prepared to invest, upon the price 
of lumber in your locality and whether or 
not you build it yourselves. You may defer 
the club house until it can be built out 
of earnings or else start with a small one, 
say eight by fourteen feet. This can be 
so designed that it may be increased in size 
as future needs may dictate. A small coun- 
ter should be at one end for the cashier, 
with a space for shells beneath. A pot stove 
will help to keep things cozy if your win- 
ters are cold. Windows along one side 
should overlook the field and the door can 
be placed at one end. Obtain estimates 
from the local lumber dealer on this. 

Incorporation and insurance are two 
more items to consider. Neither one is 
absolutely essential, though both protect 
individual members from personal liability. 
A local lawyer friend will probably in- 
corporate you at cost, which is about 
twenty-five dollars. The premium on a 
sports liability policy is approximately 
sixty dollars a year. While this premium 
must be paid at once, the cost may be 
amortized over the year out of earnings. 


LUB earnings derived from profits on 

birds and shells figure roughly thirty- 
five cents per man, per round, gross. Birds ° 
cost a little less than a cent a piece, vary- 
ing in price because of freight rates to 
different localities. Shells figure about 
sixty-five cents a box in case lots. Many 
clubs charge members seventy-five cents 
for shells, fifty cents for birds, or a dollar 
and a quarter a round; some charge non- 
members a dollar and a half. When mem- 
bers take turns in loading the traps this 
profit is net. If you decide to employ trap 
boys, they receive one to two dollars a 
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day. Some clubs pay the boys from five 

-e to ten cents a round per man which makes 

BaF their earnings dependent upon the atten- 
2 dance. . ae 

we. A club with a membership of twenty- 


- five, figuring on a certain number of guest 
shooters, shooting one day a week, should 
make enough profit during the year to 
more than pay for the leased ground, en- | 
tire cost of equipment and have a surplus | 
in the treasury at the end of the year. 

Equipped with the above facts, you are 
now ready to conduct your organization 
meeting. 

The meeting should be called to order 
by a temporary chairman. If possible have 
someone give a good talk on skeet and its 
advantages. Proceed then with the elec- 
tion of a president, vice-president, secre- | 
tary, treasurer and field captain. The presi- 


LER, 
— dent should appoint a committee to draw 








up the constitution and by-laws. These 
outline the purpose of the club; the re- 
quirements of membership; the duties of | 
the officers; the conduct of meetings; the 


Cover illustration on the new free 
folder telling about the Winchester 
Skeet Gun. Write for your copy-NOW. 





types of membership; the dues and initia- | 
tion fees, the charges for targets and shells, | 


etc. Dues of from one to five dollars have 
been found sufficient in many clubs. 

If possible, decide on the equipment and 
arrange for underwriting the cost. Those 
joining at once may become charter 


members. If it is necesary for’ the charter | 


members to subscribe more than the dues 
established for future members, the dif- 
ference may be refunded to them from the 


MODEL 21 


WINCHESTER 


Custom Grade 


Skeet Gun 


With this 


ll be . - 
earnings, or they may retain a first lien N EW i 
> tue on the equipment, or both. These things un 
» eee settled, appoint a committee to arrange for 
the grounds, purchase of the equipment Y Sh Tt 
con- ° ° ° 
oilers and to supervise the laying out of the Ou fete) 
om field. Allow for funds to purchase targets, 
ng to shells, score sheets and incidental items. WINCHESTER 
may 
, SSUME now that you have the money seagate 
place and the land and are ready to pro- NEW N 1 d N 2 
‘ween ceed. You will note from the diagram at 0.1 an a 
— the head of this article that the distance 
2, the from trap one to trap seven is forty yards; S k Tt p tt 
nount station eight is directly in the center and ee qd erns 
price the other stations are located on a twenty- 
er or "9 smi-circle tati : | F 8 
def. yard Ete oem circle from station eight, each IKE a racing car—just one glance at the new Winchester Skeet Gun tells you 
eler thirty-one feet apart. By facing the field rae, * : a TS ta Z ; rem: ’ 
t out Kegs “ys . what it is. Skeet Gun is spelled all over it. Pick it up and you are carried away 
ou north or northeast, the line from station by its handling ease. “Here,” you say, “is a gun that 1 can shoot!” 
| one, four to eight is your guide. Station mark- | pong 8 . isa y' Y B : . : 
in be ers may be concrete blocks, stakes or | Yet your better shooting with this faster gun is not only from its remarkably 
1 size white-washed stones. “sweet” handling. Not only because it comes up, points, starts and swings so won- 
coun- Trap-houses may be constructed of ship derfully—lets you shoot left or right barrel first, at will, with its selective single 
shier, lath or any seven-eighths-inch planking on trigger. Your better shooting with the Winchester Skeet Gun is as distinctly due to 
stove four-by-four frames, suitably braced. A its new, improved skeet patterns—from new Winchester improvements in boring. 
win- good size is six feet square, five feet high These new Winchester skeet borings, available for the first time this year, are 
side 2 front and six feet in the rear, where exclusive in the Winchester Model 21 Skeet Gun. 
r can the door is placed. The front and the side 
nates toward station four should either be dou- In Your Winchester Model 21 Skeet Gun 
ble-boarded or covered with galvanized You get a great deal more for your money in addition to superb performance for 
two iron to prevent a load of shot penetrating | skeet and field shooting. You get a gun with a frame three times as strong as cus- 
ne is and injuring the trap boys. In the front tomary—barrels (26 inch) twice as strong. Instead of being brazed together, the 
‘otect of each trap-house a target door is cut, barrels are mechanically interlocked, have no extension rib. This invaluable 
vility. twelve inches high and eighteen inches improvement is a great contribution to consistently better patterns, assuring true 
y in- wide. This door is four feet from the concentricity and alignment of chambers and boring. Another is Winchester true 
about floor in trap-house one, or high trap-house, radius boring, which is mentioned above. Again, this gun cannot be strained at the 
on a and three feet above the floor on trap- hinge, will not “shoot loose” at the breech. The hinge is positively protected by 
ately house two, or low trap-house, both toward | its unique floating barrel stop, stays tight and smooth working. Barrels and frame 
nium the outside, away from the shooting circle. fit down with Winchester precision. Bolting is secure. No rattle will ever come. 
y “4 A baffle board is placed beneath these | Great symmetry, superb balance, and light weight. Remarkably easy opening and 
Ings. doors, of wood or iron, set at an angle | closing. Sure-acting single trigger, and selective automatic ejection; non-automatic 
. which, while not interfering with the | safety. Stock wedge-fitted to frame; no butt-plate Cwood is 
= target's flight, covers the opening from | winchester Model 21 checked); straight grip, checked. Large, full beavertail forend, 
ir the line of fire from any point on the field. | Skeet Guns, 12, 16 or 20 handsomely checked. Front and middle sights—front Bradley 
Birds The low trap-house is set on the ground | gon, pant tee red bead. 
yary- and th i . se raie . ournament an oa > : 
»s to ona eee tee poate — eet a ee Buy Winchester Shot Shells for better scores in skeet 
: -by- S, SIX / grade, built to order. ewe 
a ground so that the target door is ten feet | Ask your dealer. and trap shooting. Ask for Ranger Skeet Loads. 
any ig ~ . . ‘ | m4 
aids See Un cach house the trap stands on a) WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. D:j. sc, NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
its hich may be built after the traps | “ , . 
ollar arrive. The traps are installed to Pvt For skeet at its best, shoot Western White Flyer targets thrown by Western traps. 
non- the targets through the slots to cross | 
this fifteen feet above station eight and carry | 
this fifteen to twenty yards beyond the opposite 
trap trap house. 
Ts a Walling-in the framework below trap- cand ane 
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Gun and Skeet 


... they cost less... even at standard 
prices. Carefully packed in the finest of 
strong jute cartons, there’s less breakage 
in transportation. Blue Rocks give you 
more pick-up from the ground... a min- 
imum of breakage in the traps. One club 
reports that the reduced breakage in hand- 
ling when they changed to Blue Rocks 
paid the trap boys’ wages. 

You’ll want Blue Rocks. Ask for them 
by name. Look for the bird and the target 

ictured above on every carton... or 
etter yet... examine a few of the targets 
carefully to see if the words “Blue Rock”, 
our 43-year-old trade-mark, is clearly visi- 
ble on the top. If your jobber cannot sup- 
ply you write— 


THE CHAMBERLIN 
CARTRIDGE & TARGET COMPANY 
357 Commercial Bank Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Send 20 cents (or seven 3 cent stamps) for a 
copy of Captain Crossman's book ‘“‘When Skeet 
Birds Fly’’. 56 gripping pages, fully illustrated, 
tell all about the new sport that is taking the 
country by storm. Limited supply. Write today. 














If You Shoot Skeet, 
Traps ... Hunt — 


For the first time you are assured of a 
perfect pattern in covering the target 
every shot you make. A Cutts Compen- 
sator attached to your shotgun now makes 
possible even killing patterns to the ex- 
treme edge of circle and for all types of 
shooting—quail, pheasant, ducks, geese, 
traps, skeet, etc. Recoil greatly reduced. 
Furnished for 12, 16 and 20 ga. guns, 
single barrel,—single shot, auto or re- 
peating. Hundreds of Compensators 
now in use. 


LEFT: Shotgun without 
Compensator. Shot column 
pancaked through wad pres- 
sure. Flight of individual 
distorted pellets out of line. 
Uncertain pattern—lack of 
uniformity. RIGHT: Shot- 
gun with Cutts Compensator 
Control Tube 


Shot column compact, 
affected by wads or gas pres- 


“*breaks”’ or “‘blowa’’. Kill- 
ing velocities to outside edge 
of charge. Sparkographs cour 


and Pattern tesy The Peters Cartridge Co 


Write for descriptive folder and prices. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 








-Impreves your shooting! j 


un- 


sure. Freedom from distorted 
pellets. Patterns always show 
even distribution of shot. No 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 


black blacker, 


remove haze. 


Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 


catalog. 


F. W. King Opt. Co 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supp!ies, etc. Send 10c for copy 

to be redeemed on first order. 





LU ins vester St. Richmond,Va, 








house one, by the way, provides additional 
storage space for targets and shells. 

The blinders or screens shown in the 
illustration, five feet in front of each sta- 
tion and toward the shooting-circle side 
of the line of flight, are there to prevent 
a shooter from swinging after an erratic 
target and shooting into the safety zone. 
These are galvanized-wire mesh screens, 
three feet by four feet, on a wood frame 
seven feet high. 

Locate the trap pull about eight feet 
behind station four. Mount it solidly on 
stout boards fastened securely on posts 
driven into the ground. A wooden box to 
cover this is good protection when the trap 
is not in use. Galvanized wire is used to 
connect the pull with the triggers of the 
traps. This wire should be adjusted with 
care, so that both birds in doubles are 
released at exactly the same instant. 

A good place for the club house is back 
of the trap pull at station four. 

A squad consists of five or six men. 
In addition, there is needed a score keeper 
and someone to handle the pulls. 


HEN the round starts, the first man 

on the squad steps up to station one, 
calls for and then fires at the outgoing 
bird. He next calls for the incoming target, 
shoots, and moves to station two. Each 
man on the squad follows the same pro- 
cedure and it is continued at each station 
in rotation, up to and including station 
eight. After that, doubles are shot from 
stations one, two, six and seven. In 
doubles, the outgoing target is fired at 
first. The 25th shell is used on a target 
from any station the shooter desires. 

On singles, number one target is always 
released first. The puller has from one to 
three seconds in which to release the 
target after the shooter has called and the 
timing should be constantly varied. The 
ready position must be with the gun off 
the shoulder and the stock showing be- 
low the elbow, as one would stand behind 
a pointing dog, waiting for the bird to 
flush. The gun cannot be raised until the 
target is seen in the air. 

Rules for safety must be strictly en- 
forced. A shooter should not load his gun 
until it is his turn and he is at the station 
ready to shoot; he must not put two shells 
in his gun when shooting singles; or turn 
from a station while a shell is in his gun, 
or shoot at a bird that is out-of-bounds. 

The success of your club will depend 
upon the pep with which it is run. Make 
visitors feel welcome. Help the beginner 
with advice and encouragement. Think yp 
novel and interesting events so there is 
something to look forward to every week. 
Turkey and grocery shoots are popular 
and may be run off with low entry fees. 

The Momberger-Koeck system is a 
splendid method of conducting prize 


| shoots, as it gives all classes of shooters 
| a chance to win. Under this system there 
| may be three or four classes with several 
| prizes in each. After all scores are in, 


three numbers are placed in a hat: 89, 90 


| and 91. Whichever is drawn determines 


the percentage to take from high score to 
decide first place in classes B, C and D. 
For example: If 90 is drawn and 48 is 
high, then 90 per cent of 48 or 43 is top 
for class B; 90 per cent of 43 is top for 
class C, ete. 

A club championship makes another 
good annual event, as do also team shoots, 
dividing the members into two teams. 
There are many other ideas of this sort 
that will keep up the members’ interest. 

All I have been able to give you here is 
a general outline of what to do and how to 
do it, in order to get your new club under 
way. I hope, fellow skeeters, what I have 
said will be of some help. 


(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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(Continued from page 77) 
party with the long wand yelled: “Look 
out over there, feller. I’m a guy that needs 
lots of room ; so keep clear of my spinner.” 

Apparently this big native knew his 
ground. He started to fish with such as. 
surance that I was prepared to witness 
deadly execution. But he proved to be a 
still-fisher who merely allowed the spin. 
ner to play in a limited area close to the 
bank. And the other man was one of those 
simple fellows content to fish for small 
trout with salmon eggs. 

As I watched the pair from a back seat 
on the shingle it was soon evident that the 
big fellow’s spinner was not reaching the 
hot spots. Finally, ignoring scowls, I in- 
vaded my old precinct again and quickly 
hooked one virtually under the noses of 
the twain. 

The strike was heavy and dull, the fish 
taking line slowly but powerfully, without 
“head-twisting jerks, as it headed down- 
stream. Its phlegmatic action led me to 
believe I was fast to a chinook salmon. As 
these fish are usually out of condition in 
the fall and make a long, sulky fight de- 
void of action, I decided to force the battle, 
even at the cost of a parted leader. 

I snubbed the line, which doubtless set 
the hook deeper. On the instant the fish 
shot into the air, hit the water a fierce 
smash and ran on his tail a dozen feet or 
more. Goggle-eyed with surprise, I saw 
at once I was hooked on to a lunker ofa 
steelhead. 

Now that this fish was galvanized into 
action, he was all action and there was no 
stopping him, He made one long run after 
another, injecting a high fling now and 
then that showered water for yards 
around. Although I raced back and forth 
along the bar to save line, in no time at all 
he had the backing down to the last few 
turns on the drum. 

Just as disaster was imminent, for I 
could not check him, the big boy re- 
versed ends like a flash and bolted up the 
riffle. The fast-moving, looped line knifed 
the water with a swish while I backed up 
the bar and reeled in like mad. Luckily the 
fish did not jump at this stage. At last 
the line was taut again and I breathed 
easier. Then across stream, over the ledge 
and into the deep channel he dashed. The 
line snagged on a submerged rock. One 
hard tug, and he would be gone! The 
thought sickened me. I rushed out in swift 
water up to the waist and by a miracle 
freed the line. 


OSSIBLY forty-five minutes passed 

before I had the big fellow worn down 
and close in where I could gloat over his 
splendid proportions. What a sockdolager 
he was! Eleven pounds if he weighed an 
ounce, I told myself. At last he turned 
weakly on his side, thoroughly licked. 

About thirty feet distant the shingle 
lay comparatively level in shoal water, an 
ideal spot to beach a fish. (It’s considered 
unethical to gaff them.) However, I de- 
cided to land him on the shelving bar right 
at hand. I led him in without a protest 
until his nose bumped the gravel. Just 
then he bowed his back, the weak flurry 
snapped the leader and he started to slip 
into deep water. 

With popping eyes I dropped the rod 
on the bar, made a desperate lunge for 
the fish and came within an ace of going 
in over my head. My big fish was swallow- 
ed up in the depths. Shouting a few chaste 
phrases at the top of my voice, so that the 
whole world could hear, I scrambled back 
on the bar and sat down dejectedly. Of 
course, I blamed tough luck rather than 
lack of judgment for the outcome—a fel- 
low always does in an instance like this. 
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I sat on the bar for some time, and 
gradually the philosophic pressure rose. 
After all, what was the loss of a fish, 
even a big one? The river was full of 
steelhead and they were socking the flies. 
And there was plenty of time in which to 
top even the sockdolager that got away. 
Feeding myself that line of stuff, I began 
to feel better. 

Meanwhile the sky clouded ominously 
and it grew darker. Thunder rolled closer 
and closer, reverberating through the 
cafion. Soon heavy rain-drops pelted the 
river, preceding a heavy shower that blot- 
ted out the landscape. The fishermen on 
the opposite bank beat a hasty retreat. 
Clad as I was in waders and short bal- 
loon-silk slicker, the squall held no ter- 
rors. Let ’er rain! 

But the storm was brief and the wind 
faded away to a whisper. Soon the sun 
broke through a rift in the clouds, flooding 
the dripping conifers and the woolly mists 
that whirled among them with warm, 
glorious rays. At once wild life entered the 
scene miraculously. Flocks of mergansers 
wheeled by, and water-ousels came forth 
and bobbed and dipped foolishly on foam- 
flecked rocks before submerging. Winged 
life was in evidence everywhere. Scanning 
the timbered heights, I saw a doe and 
fawn step gingerly across an opening. 

Now, for the first time that day, I saw 
steelheads vaulting in numbers in the long 
quiet pool below the riffle. The school 
moved upstream rapidly, and I was stirred 
by the sight and the thought that a fresh 
run was entering the riffle. I waded out 
eagerly to intercept them, but not a fish 
could I rise. However, this is not an un- 
usual experience—the steelhead is full of 
moods and there is no accounting for its 
whims. 

While I was still engaged the boat hove 
in sight. Preston had taken two fish on the 
rifles below and was all worked up over 
the sport and the beauties of the river. 
“I've fished a lot of water, but this Rogue 
surely has got me!” he exclaimed. “No 
wonder you and Cuenin are sold on it— 
it’s a marvel! It’s much harder to fish than 
the Klamath—you have to wade much 
deeper, and watch your step, and know 
your stuff. But say, it’s a dream of a 
stream, made to order, clear as a bell! 
And oh boy, how these steelhead bash the 
fly and fight!” 


HEN Preston enthusiastically de- 

scribed the taking of his victims, after 
the fashion of all anglers. Finally it 
occurred to him that I had been fishing a 
long time. “Say, what have you been do- 
ing all the while?” he questioned. “You 
must have raised some fish!” 

At length he spotted the two steelhead 
submerged in their stone corral and duly 
admired them. 

I described the movement of the school 
upstream. “Haven’t been able to raise a 
one, but I’m sure they’re on the riffle,” 
I commented. 

Dose, who knows the habits and idiosyn- 
crasies of the steelhead like a book, was 
not impressed by possibilities. “Jumping 
fish seldom strike,” he declared. “Besides, 
a hundred others might be lying along 
these ledges right now. Fellows, you have 
beautiful water along Stake Riffle and 
the best time of day in which to fish it. 
Better move up there.” 

It was well along in the shank of the 
afternoon when Preston and I waded out 
on the long riffle below camp. And a beau- 
tiful reach it is! John Dose, the old mas- 
ter, did no fishing that day, but remained 
to watch our antics. 

_From where I stood, midway down the 
riffle, I could plainly see the glint of Pres- 
ton’s line as the fly reached out sixty— 


seventy—eighty feet to the hot spots along 
the prolific ledge. Suddenly his rod looped. 
Simultaneously a silvery fish flashed in the 
air, and the mélée was on. And how that 
steelhead ran and fought and staged aerial 
stunts all over the river! Once it ran be- 
hind a distant ledge and locked the line. 
But clever handling forced it into the 
open again, and after a long scrap it was 
beached. 

A few minutes later Preston hooked a 
second fish. Then a hit-and-run artist 
grabbed my fly, cracked the water asunder 
with a great fling and tore off 150 feet of 
line in one grand bolt. And there were the 
two of us, fighting big ones at the same 
time, both of which were landed. 

Soon Preston had another hit. But this 
fish ran around a ledge, snagged the line 
and broke loose, vaulting again and again 
as it tried to shake off the hook and trail- 
ing gut. 

By this time the sun had disappeared 
behind the somber timbered ridge, and an 
opalescent afterglow, reflected from the 
burnished western sky, suffused the throb- 





Hoe™. many times have you 
waited anxiously for a snap- 
shot to be developed, with the 
hope that it recorded a high spot 
on a fishing or a hunting trip? 
And how many times have you 
been disappointed in the results? 
“PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE 
SPORTSMAN,” by E. P. Flem- 
ing, in June, tells clearly and con- 
cisely how to take good pictures. 











bing riffle. Suddenly, as my fly swung 
deep across a silvery break, I felt the 
powerful tug of a fish. The rod tip was 
jerked under water, and the reel sang. 
Then up and down and around that wide 
reach the wild bull tore, the line knifing 
the water’s surface into great slices. 

It was dusk before I whipped and beach- 
ed that steelhead. As he lay gasping on 
his side in the shallow water, waves of 
ghostly phosphorescent light, silver and 
pearl, ran over his splendid length. He 
glowed with an indescribable beauty—a 
veritable spirit of the singing, boisterous 
river that flowed so swiftly before my eyes. 

Truly, this was a fitting end to an al- 
most perfect day, another gem added to 


the long string of memory’s piscatorial | 


pearls. I started upstream toward camp, 
immensely satisfied with myself and the 
world. , 

In the exciting rush of personal events 
I had forgotten Preston. Walking along 
the gravel bar, I came upon him in shal- 
low water, engaged in the final round of 
another stirring fight. “It’s a small fish— 
I don’t think it will go over five pounds,” 
he asserted. “But wow! What a scrap 
this baby has put up! Hardest fighting 
fish of the lot. Bulldogged it from the 
start; hasn’t let up a second since. Boy, 
oh boy, how these Rogue River steelheads 
can battle!” 

Five or ten minutes later, when it was 
practically dark, he beached his fish and 
we made our way to camp. A cheerful 
light glowed there, and savory odors and 
the reek of burning oak stabbed the air. 
Dose had preceded us to camp, and now, 
hearing our thumping footfalls, greeted us 
with “Old Man River,” to which he added 
an appropriate angling refrain. 

“Are we downhearted?” I demanded of 
Preston as we hung our fish on convenient 
nails and started to pull off waders. 

“Not by a jugful!” he countered with 
emphasis. “Greatest fishing day of my 
life! I’ll never forget it. Say, but didn’t 
this old river deliver!” 











Your Fishing 
Equipment FREE! 


hughes on this page or anything advertised 
in Field & Stream can be yours in return for 
a little of your spare time. In your city 
there are a great many men who are fond of 
hunting and fishing. It is an easy matter to 
persuade them to subscribe—many now buy 
copies from the newsstand regularly. 

n a very short time you will have the 
necessary number of subscriptions to get the 
equipment you want. 

Many men average 4 subscriptions an 
hour and practically none have had sales 
experience. Hundreds of our readers have 
done this. Why not you? 








Above: “Three-in-One” steel casting rod. 
A new idea in telescope rods. Black enamel 
with nickel-silver reel seat. Value $6.00. 
Yours for only 5 subscriptions. 
Left: Reel for 
trout and salmon. 
Has 2%” plate, 
weighs 3% oz. 
Value $6.50. Yours 
for only 6 sub- 
scriptions. 


Above: Fishing knife with 4” 
blade of stainless steel and spe- 
cial blade for cleaning and scal- 
ing. Value $2.00. Yours for only 
2 subscriptions. Any type of 
knife you wish can be obtained 
for subscriptions. 


Right: Fishing age 
Coat made of a ci 
regimental ; 
duck for wear 
with waders. 
Value $3.00. 
Yours for 

only 3 sub- 

scriptions. bis i 


tee, 
ae 


Left: Steel, water- 
proof tackle box 
with reel 
well and two 
trays with 
movable par- 
titions. 14” 
long, 6%” deep, 
6” wide. Yours 
for only 2 sub- 
scriptions. 





Right: Set of 8 squirrel 
tail flies—2 each of 4 pat- 
terns. Size 10, 8 or 6 
—eyed or to gut. 
Value $1.00. Yours 
for only 1 yearly sub- 
scription. Any other 
flies, plugs, or lures ~ 
can be obtained for SS 
subscriptions. 


Send this coupon NOW 


FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., New York 

Send me complete information about obtain- | 
ing merchandise free, and also send sub- | 
scription order forms and sample copies. 
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VA WRAS SASS ASESSESSESSSAARAYE 


Fiero & Stream readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot- 


ing dogs and hounds. 


This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in- 


formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 











Free Dog 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dogowners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepirs 


Mailed Free—Address 
Q-W Laboratories 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Book 





Dept. 4 


DOG TRAINER 


Have recently built new home and kennels on cement 
road between Portland & Lewiston at Upper Gloucester. 
Will be pleased to have old and new customers call. I 
specialize on training sporting dogs on Grouse & Wood- 
cock, Labradors, Chesapeakes, Springers & Cockers 
worked on land & : ater. Only sporting dogs boarded 
and faults correcte 30 years experience. 

P. O. Upper inion Me. Ship to Danville Junction 


E. N. ATHERTON 















Puppies of Exquisite Type!! 
I am booking orders for the loveliest puppies I have ever se 
Springer Spaniels and English Setters. Re 
With the Spring these youngsters will grow 





Springers will be hunting this Fall! ‘ 
workers and retrievers. ae 


d matrons 
». Trained Springers $150.00 up. 

fo ». Special—Two beautiful a 
bitehes in whelp $100. 00. Send for my new catalogue. All A. K. C. 
No duty. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (REG.) 
342 Main St., Winnipeg, 





E. Chevrier, Prop. 
Canada. 








German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 


prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 

DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 


FENCING 


Wie fabrics of sll kinds, 
hexagonal netting. wire 
cloth, welded wires, can be 
bought direct from Crown 
for less. Also steel pen 
materials, | and fur 
yreeders jes. Post- 

rd will oie free com- 
ple te catalogue. 


CROWN a WORKS COMPANY 
1150 Tyler St., N. E Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 
live delivery guaranteed. Mange Remedy 
$1.00. 

BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 





























By Freeman Lloyd 


Elstone Spring, the New York winning 


| COMBINATION POINTER DOGS, SO-CALLED 
| 


HE victory of the white-and-liver- 
colored pointer, Elstone Spring, at 
the recent bench show held in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York, brings to 
mind the oft discussed subject of the show 
versus the working dog. In some quarters 
the question has arisen whether a show 
pointer or setter can be of any use as a 
| gun dog—primarily the usage of all point- 
| ers. So, in fact, there should be no pointer 
or setter that is not recognized as the 
sportsman’s dog. But, it is advanced that 
the man who believes and rejoices in the 
good looks, long pedigree, and perfection 
of his pointer dog’s soundness and posses- 
sion of the recognized characteristics of 
| his dog’s breed, may lay claim to being just 
as fond of sport as anyone else. 

In Great Britain and Ireland where all 
of the more popular American gun dogs 
had their beginnings, no pointer, setter or 
spaniel may attain the show title of cham- 
pion unless he has qualified as a gun dog 
at a recognized field trial. Not only must 
he have been a runner, but one that has 
been awarded a Certificate of Merit in the 
| field. These certificates follow the first, 

second and third awards made to com- 
petitors, and stand as strong commenda- 
| tions of the working worths of other 





winners. They were guaranteed gun dogs. 


pointer owned by Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. 
Dayton, of Middletown, New York, is one 
of those Certificate of Merit pointer dogs 
from the other side. He is good to look 
upon and a capital dog in the field. More- 
over, Spring is as sound a pointer as one 
could desire to see; indeed, his feet alone 
would be worth taking a journey to be- 
hold! Other of the leading and most suc- 
cessful of the present-time bench show 
pointers of America won their Certificate 
of Merits at English or Scottish field trials 
before being shipped to this country. 

In my opinion, it is obviously as unfair 
as it is unjustified that some non-exhibi- 
tors of pointers or setters decline to admit 
that sound, well-built dogs, owning the 
acknowledged points or characteristics of 
a pure breed, cannot be any good for 
sporting purposes. 

Let it be borne in mind that the written 
descriptions of the points or physical 
characteristics of pointers and setters are 
not the works of inexperienced men. These 
“points” are just the same today as they 
were long before seventy-four years ago 
when the first dog show was held. The 
pointers and setters of those times were 
not owned by Tom, Dick and Harry, but 
belonged only to those who possessed the 
right to shoot game. These men gloried in 


WINNING POINTER AT THE NEW YORK SHOW 


Elstone Spring, one of the soundest and best built pointers ever shown at i. io Square Garden. Owners: 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. Dayton, Middletown, N. 
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WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions; useful and intelligent. 
Low prices. Illustrated Cir- 
culars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 








Ches: 


Perfect _r 
Busy _B. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS 


CHAMPION ABLE SEAMAN: Fee $25. 


These Chesapeakes are of the best possible breeding. 


Mr. Anthony A. Bliss 
acroft Kennels, Westbury, L. I., 
Offers at stud: 


N. Y. 


CHAMPION BUSY B.: 


(Both are dark-sedge grass in color) 


water and land. 
Bud Parker's 


Puppies from Ch. 
Riffles in summer 


etrievers, 
and Ch. 








Gossetts Ye Olden Tyme Black & 
Tan Bugle Voiced American Hounds 





* Far famed ae great endurance, cold 
trailing ability, hunting sense, 
deep bugle voices. Peers of all 
hound-dom. Unrivaled for big game, 
fox, coon or rabbits. Breeds best at 
stud. Trained hounds, brood bit- 
ches, youngsters. Puppies a spe- 
cialty. Highly descriptive illustrat- 
ed catalog & sales list 10c. 
Manmosa iste FARM 


Saint Clairs: Ohio 








Genuine 


ducks, Dp 


a real ‘ 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


WORKING STRAINS. An 
proven for over half a century by American Sportsmen, 
from Saskatchewan to the Gulf. Wonderful intelligence, 
kindly cy affectionate. Easy to train and handle. 


handle ONE BREED EXCLUSIVELY. 


coated, rat-tails. Registered stock, 
All-Around Retriever on 


and other upland birds. Tried and 


curly 
heasant 


Just 


PAL.’’ Puppies, Youngsters, Trained dogs. I 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, California 








Breede 


18 St. 


DORCHESTER KENNELS 


rs of Aristocrat Boston Terriers 
(1880-1933) 


C. C. Kammerety 
John St., Jamaica Plain, Boston, 


Phone Jamaica 2003-M 








dog for 


in whelp. 


$20.00. 


Now is the ideal time to buy 
during Spring and Summer and have a high class gun 


already retrieving. 
and Champion Springbok of Ware blood lines. 


papers, ¢ 
your inspection and approval. 


H. J. Robertson 


puppies, train them 


Fall hunting. Several choice individuals 
Dual Champion Flint of Avendale 
Matrons 
All registered A.K.C. I furnish registration 
uarantee safe delivery and ship subject to 
Males $25.00. Females 


LAKELAND KENNELS 


Olivia, Minn. 








( 
Boa 


Large, 


‘APE FEAR KENNELS 


respect. 
from you in regard to your good prospects. 


L. M. Jeffreys 


rd, Training and Exercising 


spacious Kennels, sanitary in every 
Reasonable rates. Will be glad to hear 


Dunn, N. C. 








class 
fox 

Beagle 
on gan 


a 


Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, Ill. 


Offers for sale: 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
coon, 
hounds. 


shipped for 


Thoroughly trained pointers 


hounds, 
hounds. 
started 
all dogs 
guaranteed. 


skunk, and opossum 
Crackerjack rabbit 
hounds. Youngsters nicely 
1e. Prices very reasonable; 
trial; satisfaction 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 





events 
IRISH 





for sale, 


ED SAYRES 
DELWIN FARM KENNELS, 


KERRY BLUE (Irish) TERRIERS 
I provided winning dogs which won at every important 
show this season, 
Terrier Specialty Show, 


LAD (by Champion Supremacy-Champion Empress). 
Stud fee $100. Reduced rates for working men fanciers. 
fy Eighteenth Champion. 


Peekskill, N. Y. 
RED IRISH TERRIERS 


including the recent Baltimore, The 
the New York and Boston 


TERRIER: CHAMPION JAMESTOWN 





A few puppies generally 
Correspondence invited. 








the builds, beauties and gundog attain- 
ments of their pointer and setter strains. 
They patronized the pure-bred stud dogs 
in other kennels when in-breeding in their 
home kennels had told its tale, and outside 
blood had to be obtained. From this class 
of highly practical shooting men—men of 
large estates and sporting proclivities— 
came that race of prophets and lawgivers 
who wrote the very descriptions of the 
points of gun dogs that you and I and 
other dog owners throughout the world 
read, learn and inwardly digest. 

If a man does not work his good-looking 
dog, that is not only his own fault, but 
his grave misfortune. 

Take the case of Elstone Spring, ex- 
hibited in faultless form at the Garden, 
where he was handled by Percy Stoddart 
of Cornwall, New York 

This pointer dog’s blood is of the same 
as was that of many of the leading pointers 
owned by the last two generations of 
American men and women. For Spring is 
of the old West of England breed which 
is as popular in the United States of today 
as it was in the time of Sam Price’s Bang, 
bred by his owner in 1870, and whose son, 
Bow, was imported into this country by 
T. H. Scott in 1870, to subsequently be 
owned by the St. Louis Kennel Club. 

Elstone Spring is by Stainton Spring, 
out of Elstone Blanch, whose grand- 
parents were of Trewithem or Cornish 
strain, a bitch of which family gave to 
California probably the best looking nine 
pointers whelped anywhere in the world! 





91 
Puppies and Young Stock 
Sired by 


Ch. Kenmore Red Jacket 
Smada Irish Rex 


x, out of Donegal’s Morty 
/ Oge II, sire of the greatest 
Trish Field Trial winner in America. State age, sex, ete. 


R. J. SMITH, Route 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 








RICHWOOD TRAINING KENNELS 
and GAME FARM 


I SPECIALIZE IN SPANIELS 


Pheas- 
Good feed- 
will 


Access to some of the best hunting in Jersey. 
ants, quail and everything but partridge. 
ing, housing, kindness, experience and ambition. 
attend field trials. 
Express dogs to Pitman, N. 

Road Cg Super Highway to Cc amden, ee to Rich- 
wood, N. Write: S. Hughes, % R. Hoult, Richwood, 
Seonener Co., N. J. 











bonair 
Liewellin-Lavarac —— oo of the Field and 
Show Champions Prince Rodney, Mallwyds, Roy of Eden- 
dale, Britannia, MacAllisters, Mohawk II, Eugene's Ghost. 
45 spring youngsters with Show and Field qualities, blue 
and orange beltons, the matings of 18 brood-matrons and 
stud dogs; finest specimens of the breed to choose from. 
Perfect development, condition and delivery guaranteed. 
$30. to $50. Setters only. 
. Meintyre, _- Spring, Maryland 
(5 miles north of line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 W 











There are good and bad pointers. But | 


there is surely no warrant for classing | 
all of the better looking as well as sound | 


dogs as useless in the field. 
Elstone Prince’s picture will tell its own | 
story. 


YOUNG BEAGLES NEED 
EXERCISE 


T is essential that young beagles should 

be given every possible freedom. Un- 
restricted liberty will develop better 
shoulders, legs, feet and well-made bodies 
—the very properties required in the per- 
fect hound. For a beagle is a hound as 
much as his biggest relatives from which 
originally he came. “Beag” is an obsolete 
word that means anything small and may 
be compared with the Italian piccolo and 
the Welsh bach: small and endearing. 

The method or practice of “walking” 
hounds of the foxhound kind, as carried 
on by all well-conducted and far-seeing 
fox-hunting establishments, is to place 
a single hound puppy on a farm where 
he may be reared just as is the ordi- 
nary shepherd dog. Very likely the latter 
dog lives from puppyhood until old age 
without ever having seen a collar or chain. 
His has been a life of freedom. Con- 
sequently, nine out of every ten of these 
dogs will not only possess faultless legs 
and feet but will be found thoroughly 
sound. In appearances they are as repre- 
sentative as far as their pedigrees allow. 

If it be possible it will be best to place 
all, or nearly all, of your beagle puppies 
on farms that are at a distance from the 
main highways. For obvious reasons they 
will be safer in such localities. Let there 
be some guarantee that milk—sweet, 
skimmed, or sour—is available, and that 
it will be given along with some manu- 
factured dog food to the puppy three times, 
or at least twice, a day. The puppy will 
have access to grass; and, therefore, there 
need not be much concern regarding 

“worming” the youngster. 

A beagle puppy wandering at will 
around a country place soon becomes 
worldly wise as is befitting to a growing 
hunting dog. He becomes sensible in brain 
as well as nose. He’s an individual rather 
than one of a yelping, crooked-legged 


HUNTING DOGS 
Pointers, English and Irish Setters, 
Flat-coat Retrievers 


Show stock—thoroughly broken dogs— 
and puppies for sale. 
HAPPY wee a KENNELS 

Wise’s Mill Road 
Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Mr. & Mrs. W. M. Duryea’s 
COCKER SPANIELS 


Satisfy every demand for a dog suitable for 
children or adults. Sweet in manner and steady 
in temperament. We offer them in solid and 


parti-colors of various ages in both sexes. 
WILMARLAND KENNELS 
Brookville Road, Jericho, L. 1., New York 


Phone Syosset 924 








John McOwan, Minebrook Kennels 
Far Hills, N. J. 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS 
WELSH TERRIERS 


Several champions including the Scottie, Black Knight 
the sensational winner (puppies to winners’ classes) at 
the recent New York and Boston Shows. 

Stud dogs: Fees $25 and $35. Puppies always for sale. 
Nothing under $50. 








GIRALDA FARMS 
Madison, New Jersey 
International (American, British & German champions) 


German Shepherd Dogs, Pointers, English 
Setters, Beagles, Bloodhounds 


America’s leading variety kennels. High class stud 
dogs. Puppies occasionally for sale. 


Apply by letter. 








Harry Hartnett, Specialist Bench Show Handler 
of all sporting or gun dogs 

My successes with Irish Setters have never been 
equalled. Champion and prize bred Irish Setter 
puppies for sale. No one in the country has bet- 
ter Irish Setter breeding stock 

IRISH SETTERS, Springer and Cocker Span- 
jiels. All winners at America’s leading events. 


Milson Kennels, Harrison Ave., Harrison, N. Y. 








HIGH CLASS SHOOTING DOGS 


We have for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever had. These dogs are carefully trained, 
have been hunted from puppies, thoroughly experienced 
in the fleld. And we are selling them so reasonable 
every one can own a shooting dog: every trained dog 
sent for trial; also sold on easy payment plan to the 
ones needing. Don't wait till season opens to buy, get 
our prices and information at once. 


FRYE’S KENNELS, Finger, Tenn. 








English Springer Spaniels 


A litter of four-months-old puppies, highest-class 
breeding, parents Horsford Heritor and Charmaine of 
Avandale, Son and Granddaughter of the only two 
dual champions in the world; some of these will make 
winners, Breeders, here’s your chance to get some good 
breeding stock; prices Males $30.00; Females $20.00. 


THE SPRINGS KENNELS — 











C. F. Christensen, Wessington Springs, 

















Boarding & Training 


Havre room now for a few dogs for training. Either Eng- 
lish Springer or Cocker Spaniels, Retrievers or Ches- 
apeakes. Yard Breaking and Force Breaking to retrieve 
in all breeds of gun dogs. Reference from satisfied 
customers, Field & Stream, or look up my Field Trial 
record. 
HARRY CAMERON 

Kingston, New Jersey Phone: Princeton 1963R3 








ThoroBread 
Dog Foods 


The ThoroBread Co., Cincinnati, oo 








Superio 


WIREHAIRED FOXTERRIERS 
AT THE STUD 
English Champion Crackley Startler 
International Champion Crackley Supreme 
international Champion Eden Aristocrat 
hampion Gallant Invader. 

A few really first class young dogs, bitches and puppies 
usually for sale. Apply Mae Silver, Manager 
White Oaks Kennels, Goldens Bridge, N. Y. 
Owner: Mrs. R. C. Bondy 








$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14’x5’ 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex- 
tra if you desire ‘“‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 
Send 6c in postage for Booklet 85G. 





Pat'd Clips. 

U.8 BUFFALO WIRE WORKS £9 Ine. 
and (Formerly er's : Bet. 

Canada |) 574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 








TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. C. 
and Old Country blood-lines. Also young springer 
spaniels of great merit. Best breeding; shooting and 
show stock. Shooting dogs may be seen on game. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 








NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Kentucky 





Berry 











** ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
** ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING”’ 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 

on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 

setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 

friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 

ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 ) Both 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR to 
TRAINING ve 2.00 $3.25 





$4.50 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.50—post prepaid 


Or 
{ year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 Both 
ALL AND TH ps 
MINIT scicictatinsscnsiinsssintcntitelacnaaeiies 2.50 ( 63°%5 


35.00 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 














aggregation of beagle families kept as 
prisoners behind the bars or the chicken 
wire enclosures. It would be even cheaper 
not only to pay the puppy walker for his 
trouble, care and part maintenance of two 
puppies, and to expect back only the first 
choice or pick of the two puppies, than to 
waste time and money attempting to raise 
sound and sagacious beagles within a 
limited area. 


RABBIT-SHOOTING WITH 
SPRINGERS IN WESTERN 
CANADA 


By Merwyn Lloyd 


NE of the most trying problems 

with which the shooting enthusiast 
has to contend is the short open season, 
during which feathered game may be 
hunted. It places him in such a position 
that he is forced to leave his business in 
that limited period, whether it is con- 
venient or otherwise, in order to enjoy 
his annual shooting expedition. 

Conservation of the game life in Alberta 
demands that the open season be short, 
and in no other manner can the birds be 
protected from total extermination. 

However, when the guns have been laid 
aside, so far as the birds are concerned, 
there is another denizen of the woodlands 
that is worthy of much consideration from 
the sportsman. Many enjoyable hours may 
be spent with dog and gun in quest of our 
furry friend the rabbit. 

The killing of rabbits is too easy, many 
wingshots will say. It is easy shooting for 
those who stalk them or shoot them while 
the rabbits are running before hounds. But 
there is another fashion that has come into 
vogue as a result of the advent of the 
springer spaniel on this continent. Those of 
us who have tried our skill with the gun on 
the rabbit that is bolted by a well-trained 
springer know that bunny has many 
chances of getting away unscathed. The 
springer makes rabbit-hunting real sport, 
for the many chances of bagging him that 
are missed only fire the enthusiasm of 
the sportsman and teach him to appreciate 
what he had previously considered a 
branch of sport less dignified than wing- 
shooting. The streak of white which rep- 
resents the bolting snowshoe, as he quick- 
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ly passes from view through the thick 
undergrowth of the woods, is no mean 
target. It takes a quick eye and hand to | 
place the charge where you want it—at the | 
proper time. 

HEN there is the pleasure of watch- 

ing the spaniel working, for he is al- 
ways close to you. If the cdvert is too thick 
to see the springer, sometimes his motion 
will be heard, and will convey to his mas- 
ter what the prospects are in the particu- 
lar piece of ground he is working. 

A rabbit bolted by a steady spaniel does 
not run far for the reason that he is not 
seriously frightened, and, if you miss bag- 
ging him, another opportunity will soon 
be presented to you. A snowshoe will move 
rapidly for a hundred yards, and then, 
from a comfortable position, await events. 
When he has adopted this position he can- 
not be detected by a man, but he will not 
escape the sensitive nose of the springer. 
When you are successful in placing your 
charge, it is quite possible the rabbit may 
not be killed outright, in fact, it is com- 
mon to succeed merely in breaking a hind 
leg. Here again nice work may be wit- 
nessed in the springer tracking and re- 
trieving what would otherwise be lost. 

Try rabbiting with a springer during 
the winter when the woods wear their 
snow blanket. You will not feel cold when 
once the merry wagging of the springer’s 
tail denotes the vicinity of game. Get to 
know the woodlands in a different garb. 











What Makes ’Em Strike? 


Minnow or spinner, plug or fly— 
whichever you swear by will do it— 
sometimes, and sometimes it won’t. To 
fill your creel you need to know just 
what to offer and how to offer it. If 
you want to catch more bass read this 
article that’s full of ideas for you. 


“Bass Need Variety” 


by Ray Bergman 


in the June issue of 


Field 
Whether you are a fisherman or hunter or both 
this issue is yours. Not only is every depart- 
ment full of new information for you, and not 
only are thegeuntry’s leading manufacturers 


telling you of their newest prices and equip- 
ment, but there are a bunch of articles like, 


This Trout Fishing Business 


If you have your own individual ideas 
on trout fishing, R. A. Millholland is 
the man for you to meet—right in this 
article he has written for you. 


Kelly Rainbow 


Trout fishing where 20” fish are all 
you keep. Where and how? We'll let 
Frank Dufresne tell you in this great 
story. 


The 


or’ Greeny by Gordon MacQuarrie 


A story full of outdoor action and 
some real trout fishing on Lake Su- 


“ee 


Dog Daze by Clarke Venable 


A boy breeder—some great dogs—and 
field trials—a story that will appeal to 
any man who has ever owned a dog. 





Shenandoah Partridge 


H. P. Sheldon tells a great story of 
upland shooting where quail and ruffed 
grouse both go into the day’s bag. 


Tell your dealer to save a copy for 
you; or, better still, subscribe now. 
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Edited by HORACE LYTLE 


SOME RAMBLING THOUGHTS 
By Horace Lytle 


T the moment of writing this I have 
A just returned from my annual 
hunting trip to Mississippi. On this 
occasion there naturally arose a number of 
situations pertaining to the dogs. The ob- 
ject of this Department is to discuss doggy 
subjects for both the interest and benefit 
of our readers. The points and subjects 
discussed should always be based upon 
actual experience and not mere theory. 
It has occurred to me, therefore, that per- 
haps it might be worth while if I just 
sort of “think out loud,” so to speak, and 
discuss some of the situations which came 
up in actual experience during the past 
few weeks. The value in doing so will lie 
in the fact that these experiences were 
fairly typical, if I may judge by the mail 
constantly received from readers. In con- 
nection with these experiences I shall try 
to make certain comments pertinent there- 
to. 

Due to the fact that the best of my own 
dogs, with but one exception, have reached 
the age of retirement from hunting, 
coupled with the depression which causes 
one to cut down in dog expense as well 
as in other ways, it so happened that I 
took only two of my own dogs for use on 
this trip. A couple of my very dear friends 
with whom I hunt reported having four 
other dogs available. It requires a mini- 
mum of at least six dogs for such a hunt 
and eight good ones would be preferable. 
When you are hunting from horseback 
you want your dogs both fast and wide, 
and that means that a dog must not be 
“hunted to death.” The best practice is to 
hunt each brace for two or three hours 
and then put down a fresh brace so that 
a total of from four to six dogs may be 
hunted each day. If you can arrange to 
give one brace a complete rest every other 
day or so, so much the better. It is neither 
practical nor much pleasure for more than 


two men to shoot behind a brace of dogs, 
and hence if there are four shooters in 
the party the group should split up in 
pairs. On. that basis it will quickly be 
seen that a minimum of a dozen dogs 
would not be too many for use during a 
month of shooting. 

Our total count was six and that proved 
all we could muster. Among the four 
which my friends provided there were a 
very birdy Irish setter and an upstanding 
English setter. My friend who owned the 
Irish setter told me that he was having 
difficulty in getting the white dog to back 
the red dog. He felt that the color of the 
Irish setter was responsible for the English 
setter’s not backing him. I had never seen 
the white dog work before, but I know 
this particular Irish setter to be about as 
birdy as they come in any breed. 


HE first morning after my arrival we 

took these dogs out as a brace. If I 
could have anticipated the situation which 
developed I should have urged strongly 
against it. We hadn’t been out long before 
one of them flushed a covey. We weren't 
sure which was responsible as the dogs 
were working close together at the time 
and in heavy cover. A little later we found 
the white dog on an upstanding point while 
the red dog was some distance off in an- 
other direction. I rode over to the point 
and made a nice double behind a beautiful 
performance. A little while later we no- 
ticed both dogs disappearing over a rise, 
and when we came around a hill in sight 
of them the red dog backed off and slunk 
back to us. He then resumed a sluggish 
and semi-surly attitude of backing from 
a distance. The white dog held his pose 
nicely and my friehd and I killed three 
birds behind that point. I saw that the 
dogs weren't going to work right together 
and began to ask some questions. 


ON QUAIL IN FLORIDA 
The 11-months-old setter, Cactus Kate, F.D.S.B. 197678. Owner: J. Winfield Hendrig, Tampa, Fla. 
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I might inject here that the point just 
mentioned was the last the white dog held 
during the whole period of my trip, and 
from that time on the red dog began either 
blinking his bevies or at least backing off 
from his points. We never hunted that 
particular brace together again—but the 
damage had been done. The English set- 
ter became totally useless and the Irish 
setter was of value only in indicating the 
proximity of birds in a general way, leav- 
ing it pretty much to the shooter to guess 
exactly where the birds might be. The 
red dog has a marvelous nose and by 
watching him closely you could guess when 
birds were in the general vicinity. It was 
thus possible to kill a few birds by hunt- 
ing the dog alone, but everything about 
his work was discouragingly unsatisfac- 
tory. And it was necessary usually to kick 
up the birds ourselves after some effort at 
actual location. The only other time we 
even tried the white dog he flushed every 
possible covey deliberately. 

Now for the comment—which is the 
only justification for any possible interest 
to our readers. This particular Irish setter 
is now coming four years of age. At seven 
months he was handling game after a fash- 
ion. His speed is moderate, his range is 
fair, but his nose is matchless and he 
knows how and where to find Mississippi 
quail as is given to but few dogs ever to 
acquire. He breaks shot badly, and always 
has, but he is a good retriever. Hoping I 
won't hurt his owner’s feelings, I shall 
discuss wherein I think the trouble lies. 

Birds have been killed over this dog’s 
finds ever since he was a puppy. Not 
enough attention was paid to adding the 
refinements of perfect finish, The puppy 
always broke shot and whenever he did 
his owner kept shouting at him. Perhaps, 
too, there were times when his owner may 
have tired of this and allowed the dog to 
break without any restraint whatever. The 
proper course to pursue would have been 
to put a check cord on the dog at every 
point and thus have artificial means to 
keep him from breaking. This would be a 
lot of bother and require a lot of patience 
—but would have been an effort well worth 
while. Noisy shouting will never take the 
place of a check cord properly used. In 
making that statement I realize fully the 
temptation to do otherwise when actually 
hunting. I have had some myself—and 
have one now—which I have not bothered 
to restrain from breaking shot when this 
tendency has developed during an actual 
day afield and there is a desire to kill. 

Dogs should be so educated and devel- 
oped from very puppyhood that they re- 
spond to quietly spoken but firm com- 
mands. This is accomplished by the prac- 
tice of equipping yourself with a check 
cord so that you have a mechanical means 
for forcing obedience. If you rely upon the 
voice as a substitute, and the dog doesn’t 
respond, any effectiveness there might be 
is soon lost. The result is either confusion 
or a wilful failure to pay any attention. 


HEN the English setter failed to 

back the red dog, my friend started 
shouting—at the white dog. For a few 
times there was no appreciable effect—but 
the difficulty was brewing. Here was a new 
line of shouting behind the red dog, with 
which he was not familiar. It added to 
what had gone before—as “the straw that 
broke the camel’s back.” He had had so 
much that he could stand no more—and 
bird shyness became the result. Perhaps he 
may get over it. I hope he will. He is too 
valuable a bird finder to become utterly 
useless. 

Where my friend made the serious mis- 
take was in not accepting the warning the 
first time he hunted the white dog and 
saw the indications. Had he done that, all 
might have been well. I know that’s what 
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GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 





SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT! 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 





I would have done—and can prove it. We 
were studyi ing our dog situations one night 
and my friend suggested that the English 
setter just mentioned might work fine 
with one of mine. He felt very certain this 
dog would back another white dog. I 
agreed to chance it and we made the ex- 


Field & Stream—May, 1933 


involves care and patience. It requires time 
and lots of it. It requires meeting situy- 
ations with intelligence. It means that the 
dog should never be either harried or con- 
fused by commands which are not under- 
stood. The whole basis of training involves 
quiet, careful, confident, patient prepara- 





Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 


ges of practical 
ROLOGUE (re- 


mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Freip 





& Stream. His other book on training, 
Dog,”"" has sold thousands of copies on merit 
hook is better still 

better than the first. 


Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of dogs 


to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 


each type of dog character 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, 
out of them in the hunting field. 

1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 

2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
$6.00), for only $4.50. 

Book alone: $2.00. 

Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Ye 


“ ” 
GAME FARMING 
By Horace Mitchell 
A text-book telling how to raise: 
Pheasants, Quail, Wild Ducks & Orna- 
mental Birds by the most up-to-date and 
economical methods. 
Completely illustrated. 
$2.50 per copy postpaid. 
Through your local book store or 
send orders to: 


Haley Publishing Company 
Dept. A O. Box 341 
Portsmouth, New mS. XW 
Paper-bound edition, each chapter in separate covers, 
plus two sections on Business Management $1.00 
Orders for this must be sent direct to Haley 

Pub. Co., not through a book store. 


TARNEDGE FOXES 


Estast a 1910 
dave Won Grand 
Show C Semplonship 
(Best For in 
National Show) 
Four consecutive years 
and One-Third of all 






















certified founca- 
tic ons of Prize Winners 
enance the eame as 


riced Pelte with initial cost anc rT main 
low or average grade of foxes. Catalogue. Sabattis, N. 








Native Bob White Quail 


We offer quality and quantity for stocking, 
restocking and renewal of blood. Also Cal- 
ifornia Valley quail, Pheasants, etc. We 
guarantee the best of service and satisfac- 
tion. 


“Breaking a Bird 
This new 
and this second edition is bigger and 


even if you have 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more 








Kendall Brothers 


RAISE FUR RA88t: 
CHINCHILLAS @ NEW ZEALAND = 
We Buy hw ant Raise — Highes 
Prices - — re 19 —— 
Hostrated book panes pg and 4 
‘armin, lagazine also Monthly 
Market” Bulletin showing prices 
we pay. All for 10 cents. 
large rabbitries, address one 


nearest z=. 
STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE COMPANY 
Dept. 116D, NEW CITY. N. ¥. or HOLMES PARK, MISSOURI 


Guilford, N. C. 


















| periment the next day. 





DAYTON BELLE 


English setter bitch by Sam Ilsley- 


My dog made a 
find on an opposite hillside and I got to 
him as soon as I could. The white dog 
came up behind and didn’t act as if he 


| were going to honor the point. I got my 


hands on him and tied him to a tree. We 
were just a bit far away from the dog 
wagon to take further action then. On the 
next find I saw there would be a similar 


| occurrence and I got my hands on the 


| as quickly 
| offender in a crate. 





offending dog and put a lead on him and 
held him while my friend flushed the 
birds. Then we got back to the dog wagon 
as we could and I put the 
That’s the last time 
he was ever taken out—except once when, 
in a pinch, my friends chanced taking him 
out alone and he disappointed them by 
never once holding a point until they 
could get close enough to shoot. 

I imagine that the shouting to try to 
make this dog back the Irish setter is what 
caused him to go “all hay wire.” I do not 
know, however, of any excuse to offer 
in his behalf for not backing the red dog. 





ON PHEASANT IN NEW JERSEY 
The pointer bitch Navajos Pretty Peggy, F.D.S.B. 


152544. Owner and trainer: Frank McGuinness, Ber- 
nardsville, N. J. 


As a supposedly finished performer, he 
should have done that naturally. 
What it all nets down to is this: While 
there are a few rare individual dogs which 
will practically “break themselves,” these 


| are entirely too few to form any basis for 
| common practice. The process of training 


Betty Buckeye. 


Owner: E. 8. Clark, St. George, Ga. 


tion for the work at hand so that what is 
expected is known—and then for a wilful 
infraction of the rules any punishment the 
dog requires is understood. And without 
complete understanding there can never be 
any basis for either wordy or corporal 
chastisement—nor can any satisfactory re- 
sult be expected therefrom. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
DOCK POINTER’S TAIL 


Qves.—Do you advise cutting off the tail of a 
pointer if it gets bloody every time you take him 
into the brush? I’ve been told to do so by some 
old hunters in this section, but I hesitate to fol- 
low their advice as I think it would spoil his 
looks, Frep STILLMAN. 


Ans.—I think it rather depends upon the 
extent to which the tail may get sore. Just a 
bit of harmless blood won’t hurt much but a 
merry-tailed dog may in time develop serious 
soreness. I had a setter bitch whose tail became 
so sore that infection set in and even her life 
was threatened. My veterinarian performed an 
amputation behind the wound. It was successful 
and healed perfectly. It shortened the tail just 
enough so that it has never become sore since. 
Certainly that is infinitely better than a tail so 
sore that the ability to hunt and interest therein 
is impaired. If the extent of the soreness is 
serious, I’d recommend amputation without any 
question, regardless of looks. What you want 
is a hunting dog, not a fashion plate. But be 
sure and have a graduate, licensed veterinarian 
amputate properly. [Ep.] 


FIELD TRIAL SHOOTING DOGS 


Qves.—Will a field trial dog make a good 
shooting dog? I have only witnessed two field 
trials in my life. I concluded that the dogs I 
saw run would be useless as gun dogs. On every 
occasion the handlers had to run ~_— horses to 
keep up with them. . Price. 


Ans.—Your question cannot “a answered in 
a few words. It is too much like asking me if 
an Englishman is always honest. Some dogs 
which have been run in field trials might never 
make good shooting dogs. Many dogs which are 
started in field trials never even make good 
field trial dogs. An answer to your question 
should at least confine itself to field trial win- 
ners. Then the question would arise as to 
whether or not these are consistent winners. In 
handling real field trial dogs, the handlers merely 
ride along on horseback at a walk. Any time you 
see a handler whose horse is often on the run, 
you can set it down that the dog in front of 
him isn't the highest type of field trial dog. 
It is from these indications I am giving that 
misconceptions arise. I will say to you sone 
vocally that the best field trial dogs will 
the best shooting dogs. There isn’t any use to 
consider any other type of field trial competitor 
than the best. Given one of the best, all you 
would have to do would be to adjust that dog 
to the shooting conditions in the territory to 
be hunted and the game to be handled. [Epb.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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Game Birds| 


for Pleasure or Profit 

Learn how the experts do it! 
Keep abreast of happenings in 
this field and legislation affecting 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS AND FISH 


Muskrats, Upland Game Birds and Animals 
Plant their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring and hold thousands where 
only a few are now stopping. No need to go miles for sport. Bring abundance of 
game or fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, 
Wild Celery, Duck Potato and over 30 other Attractive Natural Foods described in 
free illustrated book. It tells what, when, where and how to plant a permanent 
































it. Read— 
The GAME BREEDER 


Leading game breeding magazine 





$2.00 a year. 


since 1912. Published monthly—price | 

























































feeding ground. Write, describe grounds, and receive free planting advice and book. 
Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 





Ask about services of expert to examine plan and plant large properties 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331-A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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SPECIAL OFFER A—65-page pheasant rearing or 46- 
page quail rearing manual will be sent you FREE with 9- | NATIVE BOB-WHITE QUAIL 
month trial subscription for $1.00. ge H E A Be A kK T ys 
SPECIAL — B—-65-page, pheasant rearing or 46- | PHEASANTS 
s quail rearing manua autiful full-col : : Pt 3 ild di . Orders 
al barn ay py ory une x Mi — || Strong, hardy ficld-reared birds. Ring- ||| tor ringed cri sume etry ofthe Tolloving 
Ww 8 cE w eg -year subscription— : s: Englis Ri ck, Ch $ 
the price $2.00. necks, Mutants, Amherst, Golden, Silver Ringneck, Gollen, Lady Aubert ond Milver. all ‘quer- 
THE GAME BREEDER—205 E. 42nd St., New York. N. Y. | and Reeves. anteed to be from strong, pure bred non-related stock. 
out | Wild Mallard and pure bred small tame variety of 
es TAR HEEL GAME FARM English Grey Call Duck eggs. These are the celebrated 
be PHEASANTS Guilford College North Caroline ||| Tends to thets ttt” canicing coh. “Pall ineexinns 
8 s soft, enticing call. Fu nstructions 
re- Offering breeding stock, of Ringnecks, Mutants and eetully’ "Matotliches oot cams and raise young suc- 
Booking order fi 3 of 
Ringnecks, Mutants, Amherst. Golden and Reeves. $7 50 er 100 WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 
Write for prices . p St. Charles IMinois 
TIOGA PHEASANTRY RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS = 
Newark Valley New York pant ES Nebraska’s Largest Game 
fa Fertility guaranteed Farm Offers 
him Check with order No less than 100 lots e 
- Early order, early delivery Ringneck Eggs 
re Rp oe ply. LA BRANCHE ESTATE, Hillsdale, N. Y. frome large sturdy ringnest 
7 conditions. Plant Now! § pheasant hens mated to Wild 
Lasts years. Terrell’s Seeds 1 Trapped Ringneck Cocks. A real 
the A Grew. Used by Comeas i bird for stocking. Also Mon- 
t 2” clubs, refuges, game de- 2 . . 
o partments. Write for helpful booklet, reduced q a 
ious prices and expert og ly A ee Nelson Pheasantry, Lincoln, Nebr. 
life TERRELL’S osnxosh, wis. ——— 
an 
ii = BROOK TROUT 
beer Ringnecks & SEs ome and fancy pheasants. Hardy, northern, For restocking streams and lakes. This is the 
~ Exceptionally fine birds for stocking or breeding pets are roa a Pe fertility and y's Bang opportune time to place your orders for early 
ei $2.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed: Selected guaranteed. Lowest prices in our history. spring delivery. For 30 years, QUALITY has 
ae eggs $10.00 per 100 or more I.0.B. Morehead BUY FROM BEYER and BUY THE BEST been our aim and ACHIEVEMENT. We also 
a City. Settings of 15 eggs $2.00 postage paid. supply brook trout for table use. Write for 
= April and May shipment. prices. 
PARADISE BROOK le 
be SOUTHLAND GAME FARM : : eae tte 
lan Waldron Baily, Jr., Mor., Morehead City, North Carolina Northern Bob-White Quail 
4 : The finest quality : 
English Ringneck, Mongolian, Blackneck, Hardy Ringneck Pheasants H PHEASANT available in both : 
Melanistic Mutant, Silver, Golden, Lady Am- at very reasonable prices. We guarantee our = DUCK QUAIL EGGS & BIRDS : 
ood herst, Reeves and Japanese Versicolor Pheas- birds to be big, strong and healthy : ~ Pheasants and Bob 
eld ants. Selected stock for breeding or liberation. oe rie z J . { EGGS : WILDTURKEY White Quail harem 3 
s I Live arrival guaranteed. Eggs of the stock for Now taking orders tor WS. edo pen mated of pure = 
ery Spring shipment. Illustrated and descriptive HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. : Silkie Bantams unrelated stock. : 
} to literature free. Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. : : 
i ASPEN-HILL PHEASANTRY || ? BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 
if LANSDALE, PA. = Easton, Maryland John G. Alley, Mgr. : 
ve PHEASANTS 
ver ‘ ° 
are _pareneed rg en | Delivered Prices on 
ood ne coming game bird. Vigorous stock. Mova- ci i k ‘ 
ion ble pens on greensward insuring hatchable a oe —- < Ringnec ms Ringneck Pheasant Eggs 
rine eggs. $4.00 per 15. $25 per 100. | utants, Golden an eeves. 
i iat us re poults tor you. will raise 1s week old Write for prices. $10.00 per 100 $2.00 per 15 
Mutants at $2.25 eac < z s at $1.75 ch. i Sees 
. SPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS and STATE GAME ||| MOHAWK VALLEY GAME FARM Melanistic Mutant Eggs $4.00 per 15 
. FARMS. Mi ill New York Cash or check with order. For reference write 
“0 PENDLETON PHEASANTRY a Carolina Bank & Trust Co., Denton, N. C. 
of Anderson Rd. Pendleton, S. C. A. R. Morris, Deaton, H.C. 
log. | 
hat California Valley Quail 
ui- = . 
re (also called Peacock Par- DECOYS—CALLERS—TRAINED-BIRDS Hardy Ringneck Pheasants 
to tridge), gamey and ornate (Shot over often 1930-31-32) Mallard 
cor —for sporting purposes and Wild Mallard $4.00 pair; $2.00—12 eggs. English ards f : 
you penuel ying Rn cert vg 3 _in eee Oe eo iat tnek tales $4.00 18 en Baloion Prices reasonable. Guarantee birds big, 
dog 6 nae gpette a peg rt Callers $15.00; $12.50 pair; $5.00—12 eggs. Duck strong and healthy. Also taking orders for 
to t free pamphlet to book 25¢, Goose booklet 25. Old trained Canada geese. eggs 
] QUAIL HATCHERY, P. O. ad- New iow prices. Wood ducks, Canvas, Red Heads. Other P GEORGE D. BUCKLEY 
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f 1001 Outdoor Questions 











Ques. I wonder if you could give me the 
name of the animal to which Sir Francis 
Drake had reference in the description of 
his voyage around the world. To quote: 
“Inside 38 degrees toward arctic pole 
(Calif. Coast) Our Gen. with his company 
went inland to their Villages (Indian). 
Found herds of deer by a thousand, the 
Country warren with a strange kind of 
Coney, their bodies in bigness to the Bar- 
bary Coney, the heads as the heads of ours, 
the fect of a want (mole) and the tail of a 
rat, being of great length, under her chin 
on either side, a bag into which she put her 
meat when she had filled her belly. The 
people cat their meat and 


outdoor lore. 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


itself? I personally, cannot think of any. 
Ans. How about a snake? 


Ques. You mentioned a “pontoon” rab- 
bit several months ago. Is it a good swim- 
mer and how did it get this name? 


Ans. The pontoon or marsh rabbit is an 
excellent swimmer and will take to the 
water ahead of hounds. It is inferred that 
the name derives in some manner from 
the pontoons or boats used by army en- 
gineers in building bridges across streams. 
These rabbits (properly hares) will dive 
in the water, swim beneath semi-aquatic 
plants and remain perfectly motionless 
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which has been derived from the Latin, 


Ques. A year or so ago you answered a 
question with regard to the type of traps 
used on the Bonneville Expedition in the 
Rocky Mountains. Was this a fic tional ex- 
pedition or was it really made? 


Ans. Captain B. L. E. Bonneville, U. §. 
Army, on a leave of absence, explored, 
trapped and observed on his expedition 
throughout the Rocky Mountains and on 
the Pacific Coast from 1832 to 1835. “The 
Adventures of Captain Bonneville, U. S. 
PB eae and edited by W ashington 
Irving, is a source of valuable data on all 

early western matters. 





make a great account of 
their skins.” 

Ans. It is believed that 
theanimal was the mountain 
beaver (sewellel, boomer, 
or chehalis). The Bureau 
of Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C., has an 
excellent booklet on this 
strange little animal. 

Ques. Why are 
grouse known as 
partridge” in 
land? 

Ans. When promiscuous 
shooting of the ruffed 
grouse was permitted in 
early days, it was noted 
that the flesh of this bird 
had a peculiar and very 
agreeable flavor because of 
its fondness for the buds 
of the black birch. By rea- 
son of this fact and, proba- 
bly, because it was found 
feeding among the birches, 
it was given its common 
name. 

Ques. What is the “earth- 
quake” plant? 


Ans. It is a native name 


ruffed 
“birch 
Eng- 


New 





TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


Ww! HEN a dog will retrieve a fish, we'll say he’s certainly 
entitled to be classed as a finished retriever. This 
photograph shows a Labrador retriever belonging to Wal- 
ter Teagle, President of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey. Mr. Teagle told the editor that, instead of using a 
landing net, he plays a trout until it begins to roll and 
then orders his retriever to go in and bring the fish out. 
Note the leader lying across the dog’s nose. 


Ques. IVhat bird is the 
“stake-driver”’, also called 
“poke”? 

ANS. 


tern. 


The American bit- 


Ques. Give me the name 
of an animal (mammal) 
which migrates, in the true 
meaning of that word. 


Ans. The Alaska fur 
seal is probably the best 
example. It winters south 
to California and returns 
to the Pribilof Islands in 
the North Pacific—a jour- 
ney of some 2,000 miles. 


Ques. (1) To what fam- 
ily of birds does the “road 
runner’, also called chapar- 
ral cock, belong? (2) It is 
claimed by some sportsmen 
in this section (New Mex- 
ico) that these birds are 
very weak flyers and cannot 
rise more than three feet 
from the ground, nor fly 
much more than a hundred 
feet or so. 


Ans. (1) It is a cuckoo. 
(2) While these birds rare- 








given to the abrus, a wild 
plant of India and some 
other tropical countries. According to lore, 
this plant is so sensitive that it forecasts 
storms, cyclones and earthquakes. It is 
claimed that it changes color coincident 
with the appearance of certain types of 
spots on the sun, and that this foretells a 
fissure in the surface of the earth. 

Ques. What are the oldest trees in the 
world? 

Ans. The boabab trees of Senegambia, 
not far from Cape Verde, Africa. It is 
claimed that some of them have lived for 
6,000 years. 

Ques. (1) Have you ever seen a female 
mink or a male weasel? I am advised by 
old-timers here (North Carolina) that the 
mink is the male and the weasel the fe- 
male. (2) I am also told that the catfish is 
the female and the cel the male. Can these 
statements be true? 

Ans. (1) and (2). You may rest assured 
that both of these tales are based upon 
imagination. Male and female mink breed 
after their kind, as do the catfish. 

Ques. Can you name a vertebrate ani- 
mal that can swallow things larger than 


thereunder until all signs of danger are 
passed. 

Ques. Why are birds used to detect im- 
pure air in mines or gas in trenches? Are 
all birds susceptible to impure air or gas? 


Ans. Of all animals, birds have the most 
active respiration and need the most oxy- 
gen. This is because of the fact that in 
most of them, more or less, the air they 
draw into their lungs is sent from there 
into pockets around their internal organs, 
and even into the inside of various bones. 


Ques. (1) Which of the deer shed their 
antlers? (2) Are the tines on the antlers 
any indication of age? 


Ans. (1) All true deer (Cervidae), in 
normal health, shed their antlers annually. 
(2) The tines are no indication of the 
exact age of deer, though a well-built and 
extensive set of antlers indicates maturity 
in the deer. 


Ques. I have noted in old records that 
the lassoo is termed the “lazo”. What is 
the derivation? 

Ans. Laso (snare) is a Spanish word 


ly rise higher than seven 
or eight feet, observation indicates that 
. they may fly for a considerable distance 
when surprised—four or five hundred 
yards or more. 


Ques. Do any of the deer of North 
America have a gall bladder? Does any 
type of deer have this organ? 

Ans. No North American deer have 
gall bladders. While not a true deer, the 
musk deer of Asia has such an organ. 


Ques. At what time of the day may one 
begin shooting wildfowl during the open 
season, according to Federal regulations? 

Ans. From one half hour before sunrise 
to sunset, with the exception of opening 
day, when shooting may not commence 
until 12 o’clock noon. This latter excep- 
tion does not apply to woodcock, mourning 
doves and band-tailed pigeons. 

Ques. From whence did the word “Un- 
compahgre” come? It is the name of a 
river, a mountain and a small town in 
Colorado and the western slope. 

Ans. Uncompahgre is the name of the 
Tabeguache, a division of the Ute Indians. 
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“One Shot ata large Hawk 
Dropped Him. 


Take the word of one who has 
used Super-X long range .22's and 
knows what they will do. Any- 
thing we might add to Rev. R. E. 
McCully’s description of their 
power, speed and accuracy would 
be mere repetition. Here's what 
he says: 

“I have always been enthusiastic about 
.a2 caliber shooting, but your Super-X 
cartridge has more than doubled that en- 
thusiasm. The performance of this car- 
tridge gave me one of the most pleasant 

- surprises of my life. 


“As to accuracy, I shot several five-shot 
groups at fifty feet, prone position, but 
without sling, and only one group was 
larger than a dime and that was covered 
by a one cent piece. Out of the first box 
of fifty cartridges I only missed one shot 
— and that was my fault. 


“Super-X accuracy is all that anyone 
could desire for hunting, but its killing 
power is the eye-opening revelation. Two 
shots, one slightly to the left and the 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


522 Adams Street, East Alton, IIl. 


other to the right of the center of a 1% 
inch dead pine pole cut it completely 
apart. Two bullets on the same spot on 
a sandstone broke out a chunk as large as 
my two fists. One bullet in a large hawk 
dropped him like a plummet. All of this 
shooting was done with hollow-point 
bullets. 

“My rifle is a new one. I have shot 
nothing in it but Super-X and never will. 
I can make sure hits much farther with 
this cartridge, and body hits that with 
regular .22's would allow the game to 
escape, mean game in the bag when 
using Super-X.”” 

SamePriceas Ordinary.22’s 
Why shoot .22's of lesser power and 
speed when Super-X .22's with their 
patented Double Action powder cost no 
more and give 50% greater power, 26% 
higher speed, and l-o-n-ge-r r-a-n-g-e? The 
golden Lubaloy coated bullets and non- 
corrosive priming keep your rifle bore as 
shiny as a mirror, without gun cleaning. 
The nickel-plated shells gleam like sil- 
ver. Let us mail you an interesting free 
leaflet that describes Super-X in detail. 


Meson 
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Rev. Robert E, McCully, 
Hamilton, Miss, 
February 2, 1933. 
Western Cartridge Co., alia 
East Alton, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


T have always been enthusiastic about .22 caliber 
shooting, but your Super-X cartridge has more than 
doubled that enthusiasm. The performance of this car- 
— gave me one of the most pleasant surprises of ay 

e. 


As to accuracy, I shot several five-shot groups at 
fifty feet, prone position, but without sling, and only 
one group was larger than a dime and that was covered 
by a one cent piece. Out of the first box of fifty car- 
tridges I only missed one shot — and that was ay fault. 


Super-X accuracy is all that anyone could desire for 
hunting, but its killing power is the eye-opening re- 
velation. Two shots, one slightly to the left and the 
other to the right of the center of a 1-1/2 inch dead 
pine pole cut it completely apart. ‘Two bullets on the 
Same spot on a sand-stone broke out a chunk as large as 
my two fists. One bullet in a large hawk dropped hia 
like a plummet. All of this shooting was done with 
hollow-point bullets. 


My rifle is a new one. I have shot nothing in it 
but Super-X and never will. I can make sure hits much 
farther with this cartridge, and body hits that with 
regular .22's would allow the game to escape, mean game 
in the bag when using Super-X . 


Very truly yours, 


(ol 6 Gt 


WINCHESTER 


Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 
MODEL 61 


A fast, smooth-acting, hammerless .22— 


S U P E R repeater designed for all-round shooting. 
| Beautifully balanced. Full size walnut 
pistol grip stock... The boy in the picture 
is shooting the Winchester Model 60 bolt ” 
action single shot rifle. The man has @ 
Winchester Model 62 repeater. 
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| WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
| 522 Adams St., East Alton, III. 
Gentlemen: 
I would like a copy of your interesting free leaf- | 
let describing Super-X long range .22's in detail and 
giving performance comparisons with regular .22's. 


Long Range ee Cartridges 


Whether you use the Super-X .22 Short, 
.22 Long, .22 Long Rifle or W.R.F., each 
size gives proportionately longer range 
and greater power than the corresponding 
size of ordinary .22’s. Available with 
either solid or hollow-point bullets. 


Street 
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